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All  Communications  to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  -  The  Scottish  Antiquary ■,' 
The  Parsonage,  Alloa. 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

In  commencing  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary,  we  feel  that 
we  have  cause  for  satisfaction.  For  some  time  after  the  commencement 
of  the  periodical  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  support  we  required 
would  be  forthcoming,  but  that  doubt  passed  away,  and  year  by  year, 
not  only  has  our  circulation  increased,  but  we  have  interested  scholars 
in  our  work,  and  their  contributions  have  added  greatly  to  its  value  j  from 
sixteen  pages  we  have  increased  it  to  forty-eight,  and  we  hope  that 
ere  long  we  shall  be  able  still  further  to  increase  the  size  without  increas 
ing  the  price.  Our  aim  is  to  make  it  a  'quarterly'  of  equal  bulk  with  its 
more  prominent  literary  nnd  political  companions,  but  appealing  especially 
vol.  x. — no.  XXXVII.  \ 
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to  the  rapidly  increasing  body  of  readers  who  arc  interested  in  the  past 
history  and  condition  of  Scotland. 

Through  the  kindly  liberality  ofW.  Ogilvy  Dalgleish,  Esq.,  we  are  able  to 
present,  as  a  Frontispiece  to  Volume  x.,  a  facsimile  of  the  Marriage  Contract 
of  Mary  Betoun — a  transcription  of  which,  by  Mr.  A.  Ross,  is  given  below. 


664.  Marriage  Contract  of  Mary  Betoun. — It  is  not  often  that 
one  meets  in  a  single  deed  with  so  many  distinguished  signatories  as 
those  embraced  in  the  marriage  contract  which  follows.  In  it  the 
leading  characters  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  appear.  One  of  the  Queen's 
Maries,  a  quartette  so  celebrated  in  song  and  story,  was  Mary  Betoun 
of  Creich,  designed  in  the  deed  as  '  familiar  seruitrix '  to  her  sovereign 
Lady.  She  was  married  in  1566  to  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Boyne,  and 
it  was  no  doubt  at  the  Queen's  request  that  the  high  officers  of  the 
kingdom  became  bound  to  relieve  the  bridegroom  of  the  marriage  tax 
payable  to  his  superior.  Of  the  union  Mr.  William  Ogilvy  Dalgleish  of 
Errol  Park  and  Woodburn  is  now  the  representative,  being  the  ninth  in 
direct  descent  from  Alexander  Ogilvy  and  Mary  Betoun.  A  portion  of 
the  contract  was  reprinted  in  the  Maitland  Club  Miscellany,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  transcribe  the  signatures,  an  examination  of  which 
shows  the  deed  to  have  been  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whose  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  body  of  the  deed,  and  who  presumably  signed  as 
one  of  the  bridegroom's  friends.  Neither  the  signature  of  the  bride's 
father,  Robert  Betoun  of  Creich,  nor  of  his  cautioner,  Michell  Balfour  of 
Burlie,  appear.  The  condition  of  the  paper  and  ink  rendered  it  necessary 
to  reproduce  the  facsimile  by  tracing, — precluding  the  use  of  photography. 

A.  R. 

1  At  Edinburgh,  the  thrid  day  of  Maii,  the  yeir  of  God  jm  vc  threscoir 
sex  yeris,  It  is  appoyntit,  aggreit,  and  finalie  contractit  betuix  ane  Rycht 
excellent,  hie,  and  michtie  princes  Marie,  Quene  of  Scotland,  takand 
the  burdin  upoun  hir  hienes  with  consent  and  assent  of  ane  rycht 
excellent  prince  Henrie,  King  of  Scotland,  hir  majesties  spous,  for  his 
Intres,  with  Robert  Betoun  of  Creche  for  Marie  Betoun,  familiar  seruitrix 
to  our  said  souerane  lady,  and  dochter  to  the  said  Robert,  and  the  said 
Marie  for  hir  self,  on  that  ane  part;  and  Alexander  Ogilby  of  Boyn, 
with  consent  of  his  freindis,  on  the  uther  part,  in  manner,  forme  and 
effect  as  eftir  followis :  That  is  to  say,  the  said  Alexander  sail,  god- 
willing,  marie  and  tak  to  his  spousit  wif  the  said  Marie  Betoun,  and 
sail  solemnizat  the  band  of  matrimonie  with  hir  in  face  of  haly  kirk 
with  solemnitiis  requyrit  therto,  betuix  the  date  hereof  and  the 
day  of  nixt  heireftir  following,  or  soner  as  salbe 

thocht  expedient  be  our  said  souerane  lady.  And  befoir  the  complet- 
ing of  the  said  marriage  the  said  Alexander  Ogilvy  of  Boyne  sail  infeft 
the  said  Marie  Betoun  in  hir  wirginitie  in  lyfrent  be  alienatioun  and 
wenditioun  titulo  oneroso  for  sowmis  of  mony,  with  clauiss  of  warrandice 
as  efferis,  in  All  and  Haill  his  landis  of  Auchquhannachiis  gevand  be 
yeir  vij  chalderis  victuall,  the  lands  of  Colphynnis  gevand  yerlie  fourtie 
merkis,  to  be  haldin  of  our  soueranis  lord  and  lady ;  and  siklik  in  his 
landis  of  Ordingis  gevand  yerlie  xl  merkis,  lyand  within  the  forrestrie  of 
Boyne,  to  be  haldin  of  umquhile  Johnne,  Lord  Dernelies  aris;  and  siklik 
in  his  landis  of  Glassouche,  lyand  in  the  baronie  of  Fordis,  gevand  yerlie 
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vij  chalderis  victuall  and  ten  merkis  haldin  of  the  bischop  of  Abirdene ; 
and  his  landis  of  Ragall,  with  the  pertinentis,  payand  yerlie  xxx  merkis 
haldin  of  the  abbacie  of  Abarbrothok ;  and  in  the  tempill  lands  of  Strath- 
ardillj  with  the  pertinentis,  lyand  within  the  Schirefdome  of  Banf,  and  in 
the  tempill  lands  of  Leslie  lyand  within  the  Schirefdome  of  Aberdene, 
haldin  of  the  lordis  of  Sanct  Johnis  payand  yerlie  ten  merkis,  and  siklik 
in  the  landis  of  Auchlevin  gevand  yerlie  xx  merkis  haldin  of  the  lardis  of 
Fynlattar  lyand  within  the  schirefdome  of  Aberdene,  to  be  haldin  be  the 
said  Marie  Betoun  of  the  superiouris  of  the  saidis  landis  respective  foir- 
saidis  outher  be  allienatioun  with  confirmation  therupoun,  or  be  resigna- 
tioun,  as  sail  best  pleiss  the  said  Marie  Betoun,  our  said  soverane,  and  hir 
fader  foirsaid ;  And  efter  the  completing  of  the  said  marriage  betuix  the 
said  Marie  Betoun  and  the  said  Alexander,  he  sail  infeft  hir  with  him  self 
in  conjunctfe  in  the  landis  foirsaidis  respectiue,  to  thame  and  the  langar 
levar  of  thame  twa  in  conjunctfeftment,  and  the  aris  maill  lauchfullie 
to  be  gottin  betuix  thame,  quhilkis  failzeing  to  the  said  Alexanders  aris 
maill  lauchfullie  to  be  gottin  of  his  body,  quhilkis  failzeing  to  the  said 
Alexanderis  aris  quhatsumever,  to  be  haldin  of  the  superiouris  of  the 
samin  respectiue  foirsaidis  siklik,  and  in  the  samin  maner  as  the  said 
Alexander  held  the  samin  of  befor,  and  that  be  allienatioun  with  con- 
firmatioun,  or  be  resignatioun,  as  the  said  Marie,  hir  fader,  and  freindis, 
sail  best  pleise.  And  siklik  the  said  Alexander  sail  with  all  diligence 
obtene  and  get  himself  retourit  and  seruit  be  breuis  or  vthiris,  and 
sesit  in  the  haill  landis  and  thanedome  of  Boyne,  with  the  tour,  fortalice, 
and  pertinentis  of  the  samin  quhatsumevir,  lyand  within  the  shirefdome 
of  Banff,  be  consent  of  his  moder,  conjunctfiar  therof ;  and  failzeing  that 
hir  consent  cannot  be  had  thairto,  be  dispensatioun  of  our  soueranis  lord 
and  lady  to  the  shiref  of  the  schire,  and  personis  quhatsumevir  quha  sal- 
happin  to  be  vpoun  the  Inqueist  of  the  said  seruice,  reseruand  the  lyfrent 
of  the  samin  landis  and  thanedome  to  his  said  moder  for  hir  lyftyme. 
And  howsone  he  salbe  sesit  and  retourit  therintill,  he  sail  infeft  incontenent 
thereftir  the  said  Marie  Betoun  with  himself  in  conjunctfeftment,  and  to 
the  langar  levar  of  thame  twa,  and  the  aris  maill  lauchfullie  to  be  gottin 
betuix  thame,  quhilkis  failzeing  to  the  said  Alexanderis  aris  maill  lauch- 
fullie to  be  gottin  of  his  body,  quhilkis  failzeing  to  his  aris  quhatsumevirr 
in  the  howss  and  manis  of  Balchragie,  with  the  pertinentis,  quhilkis  is 
ane  part  of  the  said  thanedome,  gevand  be  yeir  xvj  chaldaris  of  victuall 
to  be  haldin  of  our  soueranis  Lord  and  Lady  and  their  successouris, 
Reseruand  alwayis  the  lyfrent  of  the  samin  to  Dame  Cristiane  Keith, 
moder  to  the  said  Alexander,  for  all  the  dayis  of  hir  lyftyme.  And  the 
said  Alexander  oblissis  him  and  his  aris  to  caus  all  and  sindrie  the  fornamit 
landis  respective  abonewrittin  to  gyf  yerlie  and  be  worth  to  the  [said  J] 
Marie  during  hir  lyftyme,  and  scho  to  be  payit  be  the  tennentis  and 
occupyaris  therof  the  victuallis  and  malis  abonewritin  particularlie  ;  and 
quhat  euer  inlakis  of  the  said  yeirlie  maill  and  dewitie  rentalit  as  said  is, 
the  said  Alexander  and  his  aris  bindis  and  oblissis  thame  to  mak  pay- 
ment of  the  samin  yerlie  during  hir  lyftyme  in  maner  foirsaid ;  And 
incais  the  saidis  landis  of  Glassache  salhappin  to  be  redemit  fra  the 
said  Alexander  befoir  the  deceis  of  the  said  Marie  for  payment  of 
the  sowmis  quhairvpoun  the  samin  lyis  in  wadset,  in  that  caiss  the 
siluer  quhairvpoun  the  samin  ar  wadset  salbe  consignit  in  the  hand  is 
of  the  said  Robert  Betoun  of  Crcch,  to  the  effect  the  samyn  siluer  may 
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be  laid  and  wairit  vpoun  als  tnikle  land  of  als  greit  auaill  and  proffet 
be  yeir,  and  als  wvill  haldin  as  the  saidis  landis  of  Glassach  and  the  said 
Marie  to  be  infefl  in  lyfrent  or  conjunctfe  therintill  in  manner  befoir  hersit. 
For  the  quhilkis  caussis  our  said  soueranis  Lord  and  Lady  sail  cause 
George,  Erll  of  Huntlie,  Lord  Gordoun,  Chancellar,  etc.,  Archibald,  Erll 
of  Argillj  Lord  Campbell  and  Lome,  etc.,  James,  Erll  Bothwell,  Lord 
Crechtoun,  Halis,  and  Liddisdaill,  etc.;  James,  Erll  Murray,  Lord  Aber- 
nethy,  etc.;  Johne,  Erll  of  Athoill,  Lord  Balwanyo,  etc.,  to  becum 
cautioneris,  souertis  and  full  dettouris  conjunctlie,  and  takand  burden 
vpoun  thame,  thair  aris,  executouris,  and  assignayis  for  the  said  Alexander 
Ogilby  of  Boyne,  to  freth,  releif,  and  keip  him,  his  aris,  executouris,  and 
assignayis,  harmles  and  skaithles  of  the  rycht  of  his  marriage,  single  and 
dowbill  auaill  thereof,  and  proffetis  that  may  follow  thervpoun,  quhilk 
pertenis  or  ony  wayas  may  pertein  to  William,  Lord  Forbes,  or  ony  his 
donatouris  or  assignayis  therto :  And  quhatsumevir  proffetis,  sowmes  of 
mony,  vther  commoditiis  or  awaillis  quhilkis  may  be  obtenit,  be  decreit  of 
the  saidis  lordis  of  counsall  or  vthiruis,  be  the  said  Lord  or  his  assignayis 
vpoun  the  said  Alexander,  his  aris  and  assignayis  or  successouris,  for  the 
saidis  marriage,  single  or  dowbill  awail  therof,  or  quhat  expenssis  or 
inconuenientis  that  salhappin  or  may  follow  thervpoun,  the  saidis  personis, 
cautioneris,  and  full  dettouris  abonewrittin,  conjunctlie  and  seuirallie,  sail 
releif  the  said  Alexander  therof,  and  sail  refund  and  pay  to  him  and  his 
aris  all  sowmis,  expenssis  and  interess  that  salhappin  to  be  recouerit  aganis 
the  said  Alexander  thairvpoun,  as  salbe  contenit  in  the  decretis  to  be 
recouerit  theranent ;  and  ar  content  that  letteris  of  horning  or  poynding 
be  gevin  aganis  thame  at  the  instance  of  the  said  Alexander  for  payment 
of  the  samin  sowmis  to  him  for  his  relief,  without  ony  process  of  calling, 
liquidatioun,  or  vtheruiss,  siklik  as  the  saidis  decretis  war  gevin  aganis  the 
saidis  cautioneris,  and  that  they  war  full  dettouris  for  the  samin.  Quhilkis 
cautioneris  conjunctlie  consentis  thairto  be  thir  presentis,  and  surrogatis 
thame  in  the  said  Alexanderis  place  of  the  said  marriage,  releif  and 
proffetis  thairof ;  And  attour  the  said  Robert  Betoun  of  Creich,  fader  to 
the  said  Marie,  bindis  and  oblissis  him  and  his  aris  to  content  and  [pay  1] 
to  the  said  Alexander  and  his  aris,  the  soume  of  Thre  thowsand  merkis  in 
forther  tocher  guid  with  the  said  Marie  at  the  termes  following,  viz.,  Twa 
Thowsand  merkis  at  the  completing  of  the  said  manage,  and  the  uther 
thowsand  merkis  in  compleit  payment  of  the  said  soume  of  Thre  Thowsand 
merkis,  within  sex  monethis  nixt  eftir  the  completing  of  the  said  manage ; 
And  for  suir  payment  therof  Michell  Balfour  of  Burlie 1  is  becumin  and 
becumis  cautioner,  souertie  full  dettour  to  the  said  Alexander,  with  the 
said  Robert  Betoun  [of  Creych  conjunctlie  and  seuerallie.  And  for 
o[bserv]ing,  keping,  and  fulfilling  of  the  premissis,  the  said  Robert  Betoun, 
Marie  his  dochter,  and  Alexander  Ogilby,  partiis  abo[ue  writtin,  Our  saidis 
soueranis  Lord  and  Lady and  personis  becumin  cautionaris,  are  content 
and  consentis  that  the  said  Contract  be  actit  and  [registrat  in  the  buikis 
of  counsall  and  [haif  the  strenth,  force,  and  effect  of  ane1]  decreit  of  the 
Lordis  thairof,  with  executoriallis  of  horning  or  poynding  to  be  direct 
thairvpoun  as  efferis ;  and  to  that  effect  makis  and  constitutis  maisteris 
johne  Spens  [Thomas  M'Calzeane  and  Robert  Crychtoun,  and  ilk  ane 
of  thame,  conjunctlie  and  seueralie,  ther  lauchfull  procuratouris,  to  com- 
peir  befoir  the  saidis  [lordis1],  and  in  thair  names  to  consent  to  the 
]  Supplied  from  the  Register  of  Couneil  and  Session. 
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regestring  heirof  in  maner  forsaid  in  communi  forma  Promittentes  de 
Rato.  In  witnes  of  the  quhilk  thing  [our  saidis  soueranis1]  Lord  and 
Lady,  partiis  forsaidis,  souertiis  and  cautioners  abouewritin,  hes  subscryuit 
thir  presentis  with  thair  handis  as  followis,  day,  yeir,  and  place  foirsaidis 
[befor]  thir  witnesses  : — ■ 

Marie  R.. 
Henry  R. 
M.  Bethune. 
Boyne. 
Hwntly. 
Ar.  Ergill. 
Boithuille. 
James  Stewart. 
Atholl. 
Angus. 

'xxi  Maii  1566.  Compeirit  the  Advocat  for  the  King  and  Queen 
Crychton  for  the  Erll  Boithwel,  Ergyle,  Murray,  Huntly,  and  Atholl, 
Thomas  M'Calzean  for  Boyne,  Crychton  for  Agnes  (sic)  Betoune  and 
Creycht,  and  desyrit  this  to  be  registrat. 

'  Heir  followis  the  King  and  Queenis  Majesties  writting  direct  to  thair 
advocatis,  subscryvit  with  thair  handis,  for  registring  of  the  said  contract 
and  oblissing  tham  to  relief  thair  saidis  cautiouneris. 

'  Rex  et  Regina  Advocatis,  it  is  our  will,  and  we  charge  yow  that  ye 
compeir  incontinent  eftir  the  sight  heirof  before  the  lordis  of  Counsall 
and  Session,  and  in  our  name  and  behalf  consent  to  the  regestring  of  ane 
Contract  of  Marriage  betuix  us,  takand  the  burding  on  us,  with  consent  of 
the  King's  grace,  our  spouse,  with  Robert  Betoun  of  Creche,  for  our 
servitrix  Mary  Betoun,  on  that  ane  pairt,  and  Alexander  Ogilby  of  Boyne, 
with  consent  of  his  freindis,  on  that  vther  pairt,  of  the  dait  the  thrid  day 
of  Maii,  the  yeir  of  God,  jm  vclxvi,  and  to  promise  in  our  name  before  the 
saidis  lordis  verbo  regio  to  relieve  the  cautiouneris  containit  in  the  said 
contract  for  thair  partis  sa  far  as  we  are  oblist  to  do,  conform  to  the  tenor 
heirof,  and  that  the  saidis  lordis  interpone  thair  auctoritie  thairto.  Pro- 
mittentes de  rato,  as  ye  will  answer  to  us  thereupon,  keipand  thir  presentes 
for  your  warrantis.  Subscryvit  with  our  hand  at  Edinburgh,  the  saxtene 
day  of  May,  and  of  our  regns  the  first  and  xxiiij  yeiris.  Regnis.  Sic  sub 
Marie  R.,  Henrie  R.' 

665.  The  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  (circa  17 16). — Next  to  his 
Dictionary  and  Rasselas  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  is  probably  the  best 
known  of  Dr.  Johnson's  works  ;  the  names  at  least  of  these  three  pro- 
ductions being  familiar  to  hundreds  who  never  remember  the  great  lexico- 
grapher as  the  author  of  papers  in  the  Rambler  or  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  By  many  persons  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour,  written  in  1774,  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  earliest  descriptive  notices  of  the  Scottish  'Western 
Isles ' ;  but  some  sixty  years  previously  a  very  full  account  of  the 
Hebrides  had  been  published  by  one  '  M.  Martin,  Gent.,'  which  gives 
much  information  regarding  these  'remote  isles  .  .  .  which  have  never 
been  described  until  now,  either  by  a  man  who  is  a  native  of  the  country 
or  who  has  travelled  in  them.'    Is  it  heresy  to  whisper  that  this  quaint 

1  Supplied  from  the  Register  0fC0une.il  and  Session. 
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little  volume,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  is  pleasanter 
reading  than  the  ponderous  utterances  of  Johnson's  Tour?  The  earlier 
writer  dedicates  his  work  to  that  somewhat  disregarded  personage,  'Prince 
George  of  Denmark,'  whom  one  scarcely  recognises  under  the  pompous 
list  of  titles  which  follow  his  name — 'Generalissimo  of  all  her  Majesty's 
Forces,  Lord  High  Admiral,  Governor  of  all  her  Majesty's  Plantations, 
etc'  The  reason  for  this  dedication  is  explained  by  the  writer,  who 
pleads  that  the  'distant  isles'  (of  which  he  is  presumably  a  native)  'have 
mi  t  iered  hitherto  for  the  want  of  a  powerful  and  affectionate  patron,  and 
Providence  seems  to  have  given  them  a  natural  claim  on  your  Royal 
Highness  ...  for  the  islanders  can  now,  without  suspicion  or  infidelity 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  pay  their  duty  to  a  Danish  Prince,  to  whose 
predecessors  all  the  Islands  formerly  belonged.' 

Though  the  writer  speaks  of  his  work  as  'the  record  of  his  little 
navels,'  it  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  a  plea  for  'the  improvement  of  the  North 
Western  Isles ' ;  holding  out  manifold  advantages  to  settlers  therein ;  and 
appealing  for  State  assistance  to  '  instruct  the  Islanders  in  agriculture  .  .  . 
and  develop  a  fishing  trade.' 

According  to  Mr.  Martin,  'a  Fishery'  was  set  up  in  the  Hebrides  by 
a  company  of  merchants  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  the  First,  but  the 
undertaking  '  miscarried  during  the  Civil  Wars ' ;  and,  though  revived  by 
Charles  the  Second,  this  monarch  soon  '  wanted  money,  and  withdrew  the 
aid  he  had  formerly  granted  to  the  Fishery '  which  consequently  failed. 

To  prove  how  admirably  adapted  these  islands  are  for  colonisation  and 
civilisation  from  the  mainland,  and  what  'a  gold-mine  .  .  .  and  source  of 
advantage  to  the  Government,  and  advance  to  the  Revenue'  might  be 
found  in  developing  the  fishing  trade,  and  even  the  agriculture  of  these 
islands,  is  what  '  M.  Martin,  Gent.,'  sets  himself  seriously  to  prove  in  his 
detailed  description  of  the  Isles  and  their  inhabitants.  Either  the  climate 
of  the  Hebrides  has  altered  in  a  century  or  so,  or  Mr.  Martin  wrote  in 
somewhat  too  glowing  a  style  of  the  agricultural  opportunities  offered, 
in  his  day,  by  a  soil  which  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  would 
scarcely  describe  as  '  very  fruitful ' ;  but  he  probably  does  not  exaggerate 
the  advantages  of  the  'commodious  and  safe  bays  and  harbours  of  the 
islands '  for  the  development  of  a  fishing  trade.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
doubtful  if  whales  ever  'abounded'  in  the  herring  bays  of  Lewis  quite 
after  the  manner  described  by  the  writer ;  who  asserts  that,  in  five  years, 
over  fifty  large  whales  '  went  ashore '  near  Loch  Carway,  '  and  were  mostly 
eaten  by  the  common  people,  who  find  them  nourishing  food,  and  call  it, 
in  their  language,  sea-pork.' 

The  healthfulness  of  their  climate,  as  proved  by  the  longevity  of  the 
islanders,  is  noted  by  Johnson,  and  much  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Martin. 
Johnson  also  remarks  on  the  apparent  scarcity  of  invalids ;  but,  when  we 
read  the  earlier  writer's  account  of  the  heroic  '  remedies '  practised  upon 
'  those  who  said  they  were  sick,'  one  must  feel  convinced  that  there  could 
be  no  'malingering'  among  the  eighteenth  century  denizens  of  the 
Hebrides.  Knowing  what  treatment  was  likely  to  be  meted  out  to  him 
by  a  local  Esculapius,  one  can  well  believe  that  any  sensible  islander 
would  be  loth  to  acknowledge  that  he  '  ailed  anything '  save  under  pres- 
sure of  the  direst  necessity;  the  popular  'remedies'  being  oftentimes 
assuredly  'worse  than  the  disease.' 

'They  cure  jaundice  in  two  ways/  writes  Mr.  Martin  easily,  'the  first 
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is  to  lay  the  patient  on  his  face,  and  pretend  to  examine  the  bones  of  his 
back  j  then  they  suddenly  pour  a  pail  of  cold  water  on  his  back,  and  this 
often  proves  successful.  A  second  cure  they  perform  by  taking  the  tongs 
and  heating  them  red-hot  in  the  fire,  then  pulling  the  clothes  off  the 
patient's  back,  he  who  holds  the  tongs  touches  hijm  on  the  vertebrae 
upwards  of  the  back,  which  makes  him  run  furiously  out  of  doors,  sup- 
posing the  hot  iron  is  still  at  his  back,  until  the  pain  is  abated ;  the  patient 
usually  recovers  soon  after.' 

In  a  mediaeval  collection  of  medical  receipts  it  is  noted  that  'for 
melancholy  ...  it  is  no  small  remedy  to  rub  the  patient  with  nettles ' ; 
and  the  Western  Islanders  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
similar  'rousing'  mode  of  treatment.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  to  learn 
that  'lethargy  and  the  vapours'  are  noted  as  among  the  diseases  'not 
known  in  Skye  or  the  adjacent  Isles.'  '  A  smith  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
martin '  had  obtained  a  great  local  repute  for  curing  '  faintness  of  the 
spirits,'  which  he  accomplished  in  the  following  manner:  'The  patient, 
being  laid  on  the  anvil  with  his  face  uppermost,  the  smith  takes  a  big 
hammer  in  both  his  hands,  and  making  his  face  all  grimace,  he  approaches 
his  patient,  and  then,  drawing  his  hammer  from  the  ground,  as  if  he 
designed  to  hit  him  his  full  strength  on  the  forehead,  he  ends  in  a  feint 
(else  he  would  be  sure  to  cure  the  patient  of  all  diseases) ;  but  the  smith, 
being  accustomed  to  the  performance,  has  a  dexterity  of  managing  his 
hammer  with  discretion ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  would  do  it  so  as 
to  strike  terror  in  the  patient  .  .  .  they  say  this  has  always  the  desired 
effect.' 

'  Blood-letting '  and  blistering  appear  to  have  been  as  favourite  remedies 
during  the  last  century  in  remote  Skye  as  in  London  or  Edinburgh  •  but 
some  few  of  the  Hebridean  prescriptions  are  more  merciful.  '  Wearing 
a  belt  of  seal-skin 'is  mentioned  as  a  remedy  for  sciatica,  and  'washing 
the  hands  and  feet  with  warm  water'  in  which  the  'hectic-stone'  'has 
been  boiled '  is  reckoned  a  restorative.  '  Drinking  abundantly  of  aqua- 
vitae'  is  not,  however,  the  treatment  one  would  expect  to  find  recom- 
mended for  'the  spotted  fever.'  Some  'remedies'  are  quite  unquot- 
able ;  but  '  scarifying  the  heels  with  a  lancet '  is  confidently  prescribed  '  if 
the  feet  are  benumbed  with  the  cold ' ;  while  a  painful  internal  derange- 
ment is  stated  to  be  curable  by  the  simple  expedient  of  'causing  the 
patient  to  drink  some  cold  water  with  a  little  oatmeal  in  it,  and  then 
hanging  him  up  by  the  heels  for  a  while.' 

These  and  many  kindred  '  remedies  '  appear  to  have  been  part  of  the 
'orthodox'  medical  pharmacopoea ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  altogether 
surprising  to  learn  that  an  'illiterate  empiric  in  Skye'  had  gained  a  great 
repute  for  his  '  treatment  of  disease,'  as  his  methods  appear  to  have  been 
so  much  milder  and  more  merciful  than  those  usually  in  vogue.  'Wear- 
ing a  cap  quilted  with  seeds  of  certain  plants,'  'applying  a  decoction  of 
herbs  to  the  place  affected,'  etc.,  were  the  gentle  prescriptions  of  this 
'  self-taught  physician ' ;  the  number  of  whose  patients,  and  his  success  in 
curing  them,  caused  envious  neighbours  to  accuse  him  of  'having  formed 
a  compact  with  the  devil '  j  '  but,'  adds  Mr.  Martin  magnanimously,  1 1  have 
often  conversed  with  him,  and  am  fully  satisfied  that  he  used  no  unlawful 
arts  to  procure  his  skill.'  The  strange  superstitions,  the  lingering  relics 
of  paganism,  the  firmly-held  belief  in  'second  sight,'  common  in  the 
Hebrides,  are  all  dwelt  upon  nt  length  by  our  author;  whose  boundless 
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faith  regarding  the  possession  of  the  latter  'gift'  by  the  Islanders  throws 
[ohnson's  much  ridiculed  utterances  on  this  subject  quite  into  the  shade. 

Mr.  Martin  docs  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  waste  much  argu- 
ment regarding  the  possibility  of  such  a  power  existing;  but,  in  as  calm 
and  business  like  a  m. inner  as  he  enumerates  the  number  of  the  islands 
themselves,  proceeds  to  relate  'instances  of  the  "second  sight"  in  Trish, 
railed  "Taish."'  This  gift  is  asserted  to  be  not  invariably  hereditary, 
to  be  distributed  impartially  to  men,  women,  and  children,  sometimes 
even  to  descend  unexpectedly  upon  persons  hitherto  exempt  from  its 
influence  'when  the  novice  invariably  falls  into  a  swoon.'  It  is  also 
common  for  the  beholder  of  a  vision  to  find  the  spectacle  leaves  his  eye- 
lids 'so  drawn  up,  that  he  is  obliged  to  draw  them  down  with  his  fingers; 
or  even  to  employ  others  to  do  this  for  him.'  It  would  occupy  too  much 
space  to  attempt  to  quote  half  the  '  authentic  instances '  of  this  kind  of 
fore-shadowing  of  the  future,  which  occupy  thirty-five  closely  printed 
pages.  Good  as  well  as  evil  fortune  is  often  prognosticated  by  the  seer ; 
and  such  trifles  as  the  coming  of  unexpected  guests,  the  travelling  by  an 
unwonted  road,  etc.,  foretold  by  the  possessor  of  'Taish.'  Horses  and 
cows  are  said  to  occasionally  possess  the  gift  of  '  second  sight ' ;  which 
they  betray,  like  Balaam's  ass,  by  '  starting  aside  as  if  they  beheld  a  vision 
in  the  way  ...  or  refusing  to  go  forward  unless  led  by  another  road.' 
The  gift  of  '  Taish '  was  not,  however,  an  altogether  enviable  one,  '  its 
possessors  are  nearly  always  melancholy ' ;  and  one  man  in  Skye  became 
so  wearied  of  his  prophetic  powers  that  he  succeeded  in  ridding  himself 
of  them  'by  wearing  the  plant  called  "Fuga  Dsemonun"  sewn  in  the  neck 
of  his  coat  .  .  .  after  which  he  saw  no  visions.'  Aubrey,  writing  many 
years  earlier,  records  how  another  possessor  of  this  undesirable  power 
convened  a  prayer-meeting  of  his  friends  to  petition  that  the  fatal  gift 
might  be  taken  from  him,  after  which  the  seer  '  became  bs  other  men ' ; 
and  Johnson  relates  that,  during  his  'tour,'  he  heard  of  'a  second-sighted 
gentleman  in  the  Highlands  who  complains  of  the  terrors  to  which  he  is 
exposed.'  This  power  of  'Taish '  was  local  rather  than  personal,  accord- 
ing to  our  historian,  who  relates  that  '  four  men  from  the  island  of  Skye, 
having  gone  to  Barbadoes,  stayed  there  fourteen  years,  during  which  time 
they  never  saw  the  '  second  sight '  they  were  wont  to  know  in  their  own 
country;  but,  on  their  return  home,  the  first  night  of  their  arrival  they 
saw  the  second  sight,  as  was  told  me  by  several  of  their  acquaintance.' 

Mr.  Martin  is  troubled  with  no  captious  doubts  regarding  many  of  the 
superstitions  current  in  the  Hebrides.  He  describes  the  visits  of  the 
domestic  '  Brownie '  by  whom  '  not  long  since  every  family  of  considerable 
substance  in  the  islands  was  haunted  .  .  .  this  Brownie  was  a  .  spirit 
who  did  various  kinds  of  work  .  .  .  and  they  gave  him  offerings  of  the 
various  products  of  the  place  .  .  .  when  they  churned  or  brewed  they 
poured  some  of  the  milk  or  wort  through  the  hole  of  a  stone  called  the 
Brownie's  stone.' 

The  family  Brownie  of  Sir  Norman  Macleod  was  even  obliging 
enough  to  intermeddle  in  '  the  game  of  tables,  called,  in  Irish,  "  Falmer- 
more," '  and,  invisible  to  all  the  company  save  to  the  player  whom  he 
wished  to  assist,  direct  him  by  signs  'where  to  place  his  table  men,' of 
course  winning  the  game. 

Differences  had,  however,  begun  to  arise  in  some  households  between 
'  pious  persons  who  read  their  Bibles  '  and  their  Brownies,  the  fairy  hench- 
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man  objecting  to  this  devout  employment,  notably  in  the  case  of  '  a 
minister,' who  '  continued  notwithstanding  to  read  his  Bible  and  refused 
to  give  any  more  sacrifice  to  Brownie.'  '  Once  or  twice  '  domestic  arrange- 
ments, like  brewing,  went  amiss  in  this  and  other  pious  families  ;  after  which 
'  all  went  on  well,  and  Brownie  got  no  sacrifice  from  them  after  that' 

It  was  customary,  in  Lewis,  for  a  man  to  cross  the  river  Barvas  at 
dawn  on  May  Day  '  to  prevent  any  female  crossing  it  first  ...  for  that 
would  hinder  any  salmon  from  coming  into  the  river  all  the  year  .  .  .  this 
observation,  the  inhabitants  say,  they  had  first  from  a  foreign  sailor  who 
was  shipwrecked  on  their  coast,  and  by  experience  they  have  found  it 
true.'  Many  are  the  local  superstitions  regarding  wells ;  not  alone  of 
those  whose  waters  are  endowed  with  magical  or  medicinal  powers,  but 
of  others  which  possess  strange  peculiarities,  as  '  the  water  from  St.  Cow- 
sten's  Well  will  never  boil  meat,  though  it  be  kept  on  the  fire  all  day  .  .  . 
the  spring  at  Loch  Carlvay  will  never  whiten  linen,  though  often  tried.' 
The  water  from  St.  Andrew's  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Shadder,  possesses 
a  prophetic  power ;  if  some  of  this  water  be  carried  to  a  sick  man's 
chamber,  'and  a  wooden  dish  set  to  float  upon  it,  if  this  dish  on  the 
surface  on  the  water  turn  softly  sun-ways,  the  patient  will  recover,  if  other- 
wise, he  will  die.'  There  are  legends  of  haunted  glens,  where  the  rash 
intruder,  who  enters  them  'without  making  submission'  to  the  invisible 
powers  who  possess  these  fastnesses,  either  dies  'or  runs  distracted,  as 
lately  happened  to  a  woman.'  There  is  a  story  of  a  cave  in  Skye  whose 
depths  a  piper  dared  to  attempt  to  explore ;  but,  '  though  the  sound  of 
his  pipes  was  long  heard  in  the  distance,  he  never  returned  to  give  any 
account  of  his  progress,'  and  apparently  his  neighbours  never  ventured 
to  search  for  him. 

There  is  a  tradition  that,  if  the  members  of  a  certain  Scotch  family 
venture  to  shoot  deer  on  the  mountains  of  the  island  of  Rum,  '  misfortune 
or  death  speedily  overtakes  them  ...  so  that  none  of  this  family  will  now 
offer  to  shoot  the  deer  on  these  mountains.'  No  reason  is  given  for  this 
tradition.  The  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  fishing  portion  of  the  islanders 
are  of  course  legion.  To  quarrel,  especially  to  give  a  blow,  while  engaged 
in  the  herring  fishing,  will  ensure  the  partial  desertion  of  that  quarter  of  the 
coast  by  the  shoal  of  fish.  To  kill  a  sea-bird  with  a  stone,  or  after  evening 
prayers,  is  c  unlawful  and  brings  misfortune '  even  in  the  case  of  profes- 
sional fowlers.  A  boat's  crew  invariably  'walk  the  deasil '  around  it 
before  embarking,  to  ensure  good  luck  for  their  voyage.  Fishers  and 
fowlers,  while  engaged  in  their  respective  avocations,  carefully  avoid 
mentioning  certain  things  '  by  their  common  names  .  .  .  i.e.  Visk,  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  natives,  signifies  water,  they  then  call  Burn  ;  rock, 
which  in  their  language  is  Creg,  is  then  called  Cruey  {i.e.  hard) ;  shore, 
which  is  usually  expressed  by  Claddach,  must  then  be  called  Vah  {i.e.  a 
cave);  slippery,  expressed  by  Bog,  must  be  called  Soft;  and  many  other 
words  to  this  same  purpose.' 

It  is  curious  to  find  rough  fishers  and  fowlers  adopting  the  linguistical 
caprices  of  the  Euphuists  of  the  sixteenth,  or  the  '  Precieuses '  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  No  fisherman  will  willingly  carry  sheep  suet  in  his 
boat;  and  there  is  a  local  superstition  that  'if  any  fisherman  steal  and 
eat  anything  belonging  to  his  partner  he  will  assuredly  vomit  it  up  .  .  . 
which  they  reckon  a  just  judgment.' 

'  Hanging  a  he-goat  to  the  mast 1  is  mentioned  as  a  spell  once  practised 
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to  procure  a  fair  wind,  'but  this  custom  has,  of  hue,  fallen  out  of  use.' 
Mr.  Martin  has  usually  as  easy  a  belief  in  '  mcrvaylcs '  as  Sir  John 
Manderville  himself;  but  even  his  faith  questions  the  truth  of  two 
currently  received  Ilebridean  superstitions.  Speaking  of  the  legend  of 
the  'barnacle  goose'  (half  bird  half  plant),  he  cautiously  remarks,  'I 
myself  have  never  seen  any  with  life  in  them  on  the  tree,  but  the  natives 
told  me  that  they  had  often  observed  them  move  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun.'  There  was  a  tradition  that,  in  one  of  the  islands,  the  sexes  must 
be  separated  at  burial,  the  men  being  interred  at  St.  Keith's  and  the 
women  at  St.  Tarran's  churchyard,  otherwise  'the  corpse  would  be  found 
above  ground  in  the  morning.'  Mr.  Martin,  who  believed  so  many 
equally  amazing  statements,  appears  to  have  found  this  one  too  much  for 
his  credulity  ;  so  much  so,  that,  finding  argument  of  no  avail,  he  '  pro- 
cured '  to  have  '  a  poor  man  lately  deceased '  buried  in  the  graveyard 
reserved  for  women,  'but,  contrary  to  the  ancient  tradition,  his  corpse, 
after  more  than  a  year,  is  still  in  its  grave,  and  like  to  remain  there  until 
the  general  resurrection.  This  instance  has  delivered  the  credulous 
natives  from  an  unreasonable  fancy.' 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  writer  plays  rather  the  part  of  a  devout 
receiver  of  'ancient  traditions'  than  a  questioner  of  the  veracity  of  these 
local  superstitions.  He  does  not  apparently  doubt  the  truth  of  a  state- 
ment that,  if  a  dog  drink  of  a  certain  spring  in  the  island  of  Harris,  '  the 
water  dries  up  for  a  space  ...  for  this  reason  all  who  have  occasion  to 
resort  there  tie  up  their  dogs  that  they  may  not  drink  .  .  .  there  is  another 
well,  called  Dog's  Well,  of  which  dogs  alone  drink.'  Another  well,  in  the 
island  of  Eigg,  possesses  water  which  cures  the  first  disease  of  any  person 
who  drinks  it;  but  has  the  less  pleasant  property  'if  a  stranger  lie  by  this 
well  at  night,  it  will  procure  him  a  deformity  in  some  part  of  his  body, 
but  has  no  such  effect  on  a  native;  this  has  been  frequently  experienced.' 

Mr.  Martin  rather  reluctantly  admits  that  'some  heathenish  and  pagan 
customs '  still  linger  in  the  islands,  although  he — apparently  a  sturdy 
Protestant  himself — avers  that  '  these  practices  are  chiefly  found  where 
the  reformed  religion  has  not  prevailed ' — many  of  the  islands  being 
inhabited  nearly  entirely  by  Romanists.  Yet  it  was  in  some  of  the  islands 
'  where  the  inhabitants  were  all  Protestants,  except  one  family '  that,  in 
despite  of  the  efforts  of  the  local  ministers,  open  homage  was  long  paid 
to  a  sea-god  named  Shony,  who  was  prayed  to  by  name,  and  '  compli- 
mented '  by  a  cup  of  ale  thrown  into  the  sea  on  All-Hallows'  Eve,  with  the 
words  '  Shony,  we  give  you  this  cup  of  ale,  and  we  hope  you  '11  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  us  plenty  of  sea-ware,  and  enrich  our  ground  during  the  coming 
year.'  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  some  'ministers  in  Lewis  .  .  .  this  ridicu- 
lous piece  of  superstition  has  been  now  abandoned,'  but  doubtless  the 
fisher-folk  long  kept  their  old  belief  in  Shony,  and  probably  adopted  some 
secret  way  of  setting  themselves  straight  with  him.  It  is  wonderful  how 
tenaciously  the  old  pagan  customs,  even  the  old  pagan  beliefs,  linger  in 
some  countries  among  the  uneducated.  The  author  of  Etruscan  Roman 
Remains  has  shown  how,  in  Italy,  the  old  classic  deities  are  still  wor- 
shipped ;  the  old  pagan  superstition  held,  even  by  the  devout  old  crones 
who  patter  over  their  rosaries  at  a  wayside  shrine,  or  by  the  Tuscan  lad 
who  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  The  story  of  that 
profane  Italian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  never  passed  the  image  of  the 
Capitoline  Jove  without  the  whispered  aspiration  'Think  of  me,  sir,  if  you 
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ever  get  your  head  above  water  again,'  is  paralleled  by  the  acts  of  hundreds, 
who,  professing  a  better  and  more  enlightened  creed,  still  adhere  in  heart 
to  much  of  the  teaching  of  their  pagan  forefathers. 

'  At  least  the  islanders,  I  may  truly  say,  excel  in  religion  and  virtue 
many  thousands  of  others  who  have  far  greater  advantages  of  daily 
improvement,'  cries  their  zealous  advocate;  although  he  is  obliged  to 
allow  that  there  are  a  few  things  done  by  his  clients  which  he  cannot 
altogether  approve ;  still,  in  the  main,  he  makes  good  his  contention  that 
'  virtue  inhabits  these  isles.'    The  generosity,  the  hospitality,  the  '  honest 
and  peaceable  disposition '  of  the  Hebrideans,  he  lauds  with  an  unsparing 
pen ;  and  laments  that  so  many  of  them  '  want  employment,'  and  are 
obliged,  in  consequence,  to  migrate  to  the  mainland.    To  induce  settlers 
with  capital  to  take  up  their  residence  in  '  these  Western  Isles,  which  are 
of  all  others  most  capable  of  improvement  by  sea  and  land,'  is  the  avowed 
aim  of  the  writer  of  this  little  work.    His  arguments  in  favour  of  a  State- 
aided  establishment  of  '  Fisheries '  have  been  noticed  before  ;  he  now 
boldly  asserts  that,  especially  in  Skye,  '  the  ground  is  naturally  richer  than 
in  many  parts  of  the  Continent '  (this  prudent  qualification  might  of  course 
take  in  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  or  the  Spanish  sierras),  and  adds,  '  if  persons 
skilled  in  agriculture  were  sent  from  the  Lowlands  to  each  parish  in  the 
isles,  they  would  soon  enable  the  inhabitants  to  grow  such  a  plenty  of  corn 
as  would  enable  them  to  maintain  all  their  idle  people ;  many  of  which, 
for  want  of  subsistence  at  home,  are  now  forced  to  seek  their  livelihood 
in  foreign  countries  to  the  great  loss  and  dishonour  of  their  native  land.' 
It  is  curious  to  note  how  ancient  and  widely  spread  is  the  delusion  that 
whenever  a  somewhat  unproductive  soil  cannot  support  an  augmenting 
population,  'the  State,'  or  some  other  authority,  should  be  invoked  to 
aid,  in  place  of  adopting  the  natural  remedy  of  the  emigration  of  some  of 
the  surplus  inhabitants.    Mr.  Martin  waxes  eloquent  regarding  the  plenty 
and  prosperity  which  would  follow  the  'better  instruction'  of  the  natives 
'  how  to  plant,  inclose,  and  manure  their  ground,  drain  lakes,  sow  wheat, 
plant  orchards,  and  such  like';  cheerfully  regardless  of  any  drawbacks  of 
soil  and  climate,  or  of  the  risks  that  the  islanders  might  be  as  reluctant 
to  adopt  'new-fangled  ways,'  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  described  the  Zet- 
landers  to  be  in  similar  circumstances.    Readers  of  the  Pirate  will  re- 
member the  reception  which  the  benevolent  efforts  of  that  apostle  of 
'higher  agriculture'  Triptolemus  Yellowly,  met  with  at  the  hands  of  his 
rustic  neighbours.    At  least  the  Hebridean  agriculturist  of  the  last  century 
was  not  '  rack  rented  '  by  his  landlord  ;  for  Mr.  Martin  speaks  of  '  hundreds 
of  families  of  four  or  five  persons  a  piece  at  least,  who  are  maintained 
upon  little  farms  for  which  they  pay  about  5s.  sterling,  one  sheep,  and  a  few 
pecks  of  corn  per  annum  .  .  .  and,  by  better  cultivation  these  same  farms 
could  maintain  many  more  inhabitants.'     The  sufficiency  of  a  'living 
wage'  will,  however,  entirely  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  wage- 
earner  expects  to  live;  and  the  simple  habits  of  the  islanders  may  explain 
how  their  farms  enabled  '  four  or  five  persons '  to  be  '  maintained '  on  a 
presumably  (to  judge  from  the  rent)  very  small  tract  of  ground.  'The 
generality  of  the  natives  eat  but  little  flesh,  only  persons  of  distinction  use 
it  every  day,  or  eat  three  times ;  all  the  rest  eating  but  twice.  Their 
ordinary  diet  is  butter,  cheese,  milk,  potatoes,  cole-wort,  and  brochan,  i.e. 
oatmeal  and  water  boiled  ;  the  latter,  taken  with  some  bread,  is  the  con- 
stant food  of  thousands  of  both  sexes,  yet  they  endure  manv  fatigues  by 
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sea  and  land  and  arc  very  healthful.  As  the  poet  saith:  "Nature  is  satis- 
fied  with  bread  and  water."'  But  the  classic  poet  wrote  in  ages  anterior  to 
'  coal  strikes  1  and  1  eight  hours  '  bills,  and  knew  not  the  aspirations  of  the 
'  working  (?)  man  1  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  'A  drink  made 
of  milk  or  whey  .  .  .  called  oon  (which  in  English  signifies  "froth")  and 
which  1  judged  preferable  to  chocolate,'  is  praised  by  Mr.  Martin,  also 
the  'usquebagh  .  .  .  which  is  aqua-vitae  four  times  distilled;  and  so 
potent  that  two  tea-spoonfuls  are  a  sufficient  dose,  if  any  man  exceed  this 
it  would  presently  stop  his  breath  and  endanger  his  life.'  According  to 
the  writer,  drunkenness,  like  many  other  vices,  was  nearly  unknown  even 
among  the  inventors  of  this  potent  spirit,  which,  by  his  account,  was 
chiefly  used  as  a  medicinal  remedy  in  cases  of  sickness. 

Spade  culture  was  largely  practised,  even  where  a  plough  was  at  first 
employed  to  break  the  ground,  '  digging  yielding  more  profit  than  plough- 
ing ' — an  observation  endorsed  by  modern  agriculturists.  '  Sea-ware '  is 
largely  employed  as  manure.  There  are  many  curious  superstitions  noted 
about  corn-growing.  If  corn  land  be  manured  with  soot,  any  bread  made 
of  the  wheat  'gives  the  jaundice  to  those  who  partake  of  it.'  We  have 
already  seen  what  terrible  'remedies'  (?)  (literally  'by  fire  and  water') 
were  applied  to  sufferers  from  this  complaint  in  the  Hebrides ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  therefore  a  much  dreaded  malady.  '  Corn  grown  in  land  that 
was  never  tilled  before  occasions  various  disorders,  as  headache  and 
vomiting,  to  those  who  eat  bread  or  drink  ale  made  from  that  corn.' 
There  was  a  certain  day  in  harvest  '  on  which  the  vulgar  abstain  from 
work ;  for  there  is  an  ancient  tradition  that,  if  they  do  their  work  then,  the 
ridges  wall  bleed.'  The  'excellent  parts  and  capacities'  of  the  islanders 
and  their  'great  ignorance  of  very  many  vices,'  is  again  and  again  insisted 
upon  by  the  writer,  and  '  the  objection  that  so  many  of  them  only  speak 
Irish  '  is  brushed  aside  as  an  obstacle  to  their  '  employment,  either  by  the 
setting  up  of  manufacturies,  or  the  fishing  trade  among  them ' ;  '  they  would, 
especially  the  youth,  readily  learn  English,  which  many  of  them  in  the 
considerable  islands  already  well  understand.'  'If  any  man  be  disposed 
to  live  a  solitary  life  and  withdraw  from  the  noise  of  the  world  ...  if  any 
family  reduced  to  low  circumstances  have  a  mind  to  enjoy  themselves  at 
a  cheap  rate  ...  let  them  retire  to  those  islands,  where  they  may  have 
the  products  of  sea  and  land  cheaper,  and  live  more  securely  among  a 
more  mild  and  tractable  people  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  known  world.' 

'  I  shall  not  offer  to  assert  there  are  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  . 
Western  Isles,'  says  Mr.  Martin,  with  ostentatious-scrupulosity  as  to  truth, 
'  but  the  natives  affirm ' — and  here  come  in  some  seductive  hints  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  finding  of  gold-dust  in  certain  places,  of  possible  silver  and 
lead  mines  in  others,  and  aptly  timed  recollections  of  the  glories  of  the 
traditional  gold  mines  of  ancient  Scotland,  whose  glittering  '  fruit '  made 
such  an  attractive  '  dessert '  at  the  banquet  given  by  a  Scottish  monarch 
to  an  ill-bred  Spanish  envoy,  who  had  bragged  of  the  luscious  'fruits  not 
to  be  met  with  in  northern  climates '  which  figured  at  the  feasts  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  King  James  took  his  revenge  by  causing  a  dish  of  gold 
'  bonnet  pieces '  (minted  from  the  produce  of  the  mines  near  Crawford 
Moor)  to  be  added  to  the  banquet,  as  specimens  of  the  1  dessert  fruits 
which  were  produced  by  the  Scottish  mountains.' 

With  all  their  admirable  qualities,  there  existed  here  and  there  among 
the  Hebrideans  certain  persons  who  were  suspected  of  dealing  in  'charms  ' 
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and  '  spells '  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  milk  or  ale  from  their  neigh- 
bours' dairies  and  cellars  to  their  own ;  '  some  women  likewise  have  an 
art  to  take  away  the  milk  of  nurses.'  Possessors  of  the  '  evil  eye  '  '  which 
affects  children  and  cattle  and  causes  mischance,  and  sometimes  death,' 
were  also  to  be  found.  1  But,'  adds  the  writer,  '  though  I  could  name 
many  persons  believed  to  have  this  unhappy  faculty,  they  are,  at  the  same 
time,  void  of  any  evil  design.'  It  is  a  widely  spread  superstition  that 
the  unlucky  possessor  of  this  '  evil  eye '  frequently  does  not  intentionally 
work  the  mischance  his  glance  occasions ;  Italian  peasant  superstition 
attributed  this  unfortunate  faculty  to  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  and  it  is  said 
that  many  of  the  lower  orders,  while  devoutly  kneeling  for  the  Papal 
benediction  on  Easter  Day,  were  secretly  making  the  sign  (with  thumb 
and  finger)  which  is  believed  by  the  Italian  country-folk  to  avert  the  effect 
of  the  malevolent  optic,  never  more  dangerous  than  when  its  possessor 
designs  to  bless  especially.  Certainly  '  happy  fortunes '  did  not  follow 
these  royal  ladies  on  whom  Pope  Pius  bestowed  the  'golden  rose.' 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space  of  a  single  article,  to  enumerate 
half  the  quaint  superstitions,  strange  customs,  scraps  of  old-world  know- 
ledge, which  fill  up  Mr.  Martin's  somewhat  discursive  pages.  In  his 
eagerness  to  do  justice  to  his  beloved  islands  and  their  inhabitants,  the 
author  often  becomes  as  rambling  in  his  style  as  any  mediaeval  chronicler  ; 
and  mixes  up  facts  and  fictions,  statistics  and  superstitions,  history  and 
legends,  in  a  somewhat  bewildering,  yet  always  entertaining  manner. 
Small  unconnected  remarks  are  constantly  thrust  in  amid  graver  details. 
For  instance,  in  a  chapter  devoted  (by  its  heading)  to  a  dissertation  regard- 
ing the  healthfulness  or  the  reverse  of  various  descriptions  of  fish  as 
articles  of  diet,  the  author  interjects  abruptly  the  apparently  utterly  ir- 
relevant statement,  1  there  is  a  weaver  in  Portree  that  hath  the  faculty  of 
erecting  and  letting  fall  his  ears  at  pleasure,  and  opens  and  shuts  his 
mouth  at  the  same  time.'  No  hint  is  given  of  any  connection  between 
this  phenomenon  and  the  advantages  of  a  fish  diet — the  author  merely  in- 
terjects this  remark,  and  resumes  his  former  subject.  The  whole  book 
would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  who,  like  the  monkish  chronicler : 

'Thought  it  wisdom  for  to  witten  {i.e.  know) 
The  state  of  the  land,  and  have  it  written,' 

and  who  roamed  through  the  western  and  north-western  islands  of  Scot- 
land, note-book  in  hand,  chronicling  the  results  of  his  own  personal  ob- 
servations, and  also  accepting,  with  a  somewhat  easy  faith,  any  stories  re- 
lated to  him  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  As  we  have  before  remarked, 
one  is  inclined  to  surmise  that  Mr.  Martin's  own  birth-place  was  in  one 
of  the  'isles'  which  he  so  lovingly  describes,  and  to  whose  manifold  'ad- 
vantages '  he  attempts  to  direct  English  attention — and  English  capital. 
Mr.  Martin  dwells  at  length  upon  the  sacred  glories  of  Iona,  and  fills 
pages  with  descriptions  of  the  place  itself,  with  legends  connected  with  it, 
and  of  superstitions  practised  there  by  the  inhabitants.  Near  the  church 
of  St.  Ouram  is  a  large  stone  'concerning  which  it  is  said  if  any  stretch 
his  arm  along  it  three  times  in  the  name  of  .  .  .  etc.,  he  will  never  err  in 
steering  a  vessel.'  There  is  also  a  legend  of  a  family  long  resident  in 
Iona,  on  whom,  for  some  cause,  St.  Columba  was  asserted  to  have  laid 
the  curse  'that  they  should  never  exceed  five  in  number,'  the  birth  of  a 
sixth  child  being  invariably  followed  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  existing 
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quintette,  and  hence  an  event  much  dreaded  by  the  household.  'Iam 
assured  tins  observation  hath  never  failed,'  adds  Mr.  Martin;  'and  the 
family  is  now  reduced  to  one  poor  man.'  That  many  of  the  ancient 
'holy  isles'  still  retain  a  peculiar  'odour  of  sanctity '  is  confidently  asserted 
by  Mr.  Martin,  who  remarks  that  many  of  the  natives  told  him  'though 
they  often  prayed  fervently  at  home  ...  yet  some  of  the  remote  Isles 
were  places  of  inherent  sanctity;  and  none  ever  landed  there  but  he  found 
himself  more  disposed  to  devotion  there  than  anywhere  else.' 

Traces  of  the  '  severe  rule '  of  St.  Columba  (who,  by  the  way,  our 
author  invariably  entitles  Columbus)  which  forbid  women  to  land  on  some  of 
the  sacred  islets,  lingered  at  Bernera,  where  no  stranger  staying  there  is 
allowed  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  as  his  wife,  '  suppose  even  Macneil 
of  Barry  (the  owner  of  the  place)  and  his  lady  should  go  thither,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  conform  to  this  ancient  custom,'  and  find  accommo- 
dation in  separate  domiciles.  In  Eigg,  where  the  inhabitants  were  almost 
exclusively  Romanists,  they  denied  their  Protestant  neighbours  the  right 
of  sepulchre  in  the  islands. 

Throughout  the  Hebrides  there  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  burying  on  Friday,  a  superstition  held  by  Romanists  and 
Protestants  alike. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Martin's  well-meant  efforts  for  the  '  Advance- 
ment of  the  Western  Isles '  met  with  but  scanty  success.  The  date  at 
which  this  work  was  written  is  not  given;  but  it  was  printed  in  17 16  for 
'  A.  Bull  at  the  Cross  Keys  and  Bible  at  Cornhill,'  and  for  three  other 
publishers,  without  a  hint  that  its  'Dedication'  was  to  a  'Royal  Highness' 
who  had  deceased  some  eight  years  previously,  and  whose  consort,  Queen 
Anne,  had  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  17 14.  Did  it  take  eight  years 
for  tidings  of  the  death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark  to  penetrate  as  far 
as  the  '  Western  Isles  '  ?  or  had  this  little  wrork  lain  as  long  in  ms.  waiting 
the  convenience  of  the  publishers  ? 

In  any  case,  we  fear  that  George  the  First  was  not  likely  to  be  as 
moved  by  the  '  recollection  of  the  kings  of  Norway  ...  to  whom  the 
islands  formerly  belonged,'  as  might  have  been  the  '  Danish  Prince  .  .  . 
on  whom  Providence  seems  to  have  given  these  islanders  a  natural 
claim.' 

But  at  least  the  last  century  writer  has  collected  a  wealth  of  folklore 
traditions  and  old-world  customs,  which  may  be  read  with  interest  as 
giving  a  picture  of  old-world  manners — probably  now  extinct,  even  in  the 
remotest  of  the  '  Western  Isles.'  Lucy  Hardy. 

666.  Curious  Tombstone. — The  stone  of  which  a  sketch  is  given 
is  placed  in  Tulliallan  Wood  about  ij  miles  from  Culross,  and  is  said  to 
mark  the  burial-place  of  some  of  the  Bald  family,  who  died  of  the  plague. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  original  inscription  may  have  run  thus  : — 
'[Departed]  thes  -lyf  [in  the]  VESiTA[tioun  of  God]  1645.' 

In  the  Kirk-Session  Records  of  Culross,  after  an  entry  dated  10  Aug. 
1645,  is  written  in  large  hand,  'During  this  intermissione  the  plaige  was 
havie  upon  our  toune.'  The  Kirk-Session  did  not  meet  again  till  7  Jan. 
1646. 

The  family  of  Bald  held  a  respectable  position  in  Culross.  Ed= 
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667.  Account  of  Charles  Bailly,  Secretary  to  Queen  Mary 
Stuart. — This  account  of  Charles  Bailly,  and  of  his  monument  at  La 
Hulpe  near  Brussels,  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Brussels,  which  were  issued  in  January  of  tin-  present  year.  It 
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Is  From  the  pen  of  M.  Paul  Verhaegen,  and  for  the  translation  we  are 
indebted  to  Sirs.  Phillimore  of  Grove  Park,  Chiswick.  Ed. 

In  the  graveyard  surrounding  the  parish  church  of  La  Hulpe  (near 
Brussels)  is  a  stone  monument  with  an  inscription  which  is  gradualty  be- 
coming  effaced.1  It  is  formed  of  across  erected  on  a  wrought  pedestal 
of  the  Renaissance  style.  On  it  is  written  1  Cy  gist  Sr  Char.  Baillcy 
secretaire  de  la  Royne  d'Ecosse,  decapitee  pour  la  foy  Catholiq.  qui 
trepassa  le  27  Xbre  1624,  age  de  84.'  What  evidence  have  we  of  the 
authenticity  of  this  inscription?  Who  is  it  that  this  monument  com- 
memorates? What  was  his  part  in  the  life  of  Mary  Stuart?  What  is  his 
connection  with  Belgium,  more  especially  with  La  Hulpe?  These  are 
questions  which  we  shall  now  discuss.  This  tombstone  has  undergone 
many  changes.  When  M.  Chevalier,  priest  of  La  Hulpe,  entered  on  his 
duties  about  1840,  he  noticed  some  sculptured  stones  used  as  steps  to  a 
well  situated  near  the  parish  churchyard.  He  directed  them  to  be  removed, 
and  having  ascertained  that  they  belonged  to  a  monument,  he  placed 
them  in  the  churchyard  along  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  which  separated 
it  from  the  public  square,  where  it  may  still  be  seen.  Originally  Bailly's 
tombstone  was  of  a  different  appearance.  According  to  the  authors  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  col- 
lected the  tombstone  inscriptions  of  Brabant  Wallon,  it  must  have  been  a 
monument  of  great  size,  bearing  a  long  inscription,  with  his  armorial 
bearings,  and  of  interest  for  giving  his  parentage.2 

The  inscription  was  as  follows :  '  Cy  gist  Sr  Charle  Bailly  en  son  vivant, 
de  la  chambre,  secrere  de  la  Regne  d'Ecosse,  decapitee  en  Angleterre  pour 
la  foy  Catholique,  et  depuis  commre  de  vivres  du  camp  de  Sa  Mate  qui 
trespassa  en  leage  de  84  ans,  le  27  Decembre  1624.' 

'  Et  Damoyselle  Democreta  Sweerts  sa  femme  qui  trespassa  en  leage 
de  92  ans  le  3  jour  de  Mars  1633.  Lesquels  ont  este  par  manage  50  ans 
ensembles : 

£  Priez  pour  leurs  ames 
1  Respice  finem.' 

The  arms  displayed  those  of  eight  families  :  Bailly,  Laviin,  Perotte, 
Rollin,  Swerts,  Appelterre,  Dongodt,  Pervys,  in  addition  to  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  husband  and  wife.3 

1  See  The  llhistrated  London  News,  6th  Sept.  1890,  p.  99.  Farlier  et  Wauters, 
Geographie  et  Histoire  des  Communes  Beiges,  Canton  de  Wavre,  Commune  de  La  Hulpe, 
pp.  72,  73.  V.  Jourdain,  Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique  de  Geographie  Historique  du 
Royaume  de  Belgique,  p.  500. 

2  Van  Gestel,  Historia  sacra  et  profana  archiepiscopatus  Mechliniensis  (La  Haye, 
1725),  ii.  p.  83.  That  author  says,  speaking  of  the  tombstone  of  Bailly,  'sepulchrale 
monumentum.'    We  are  unable  to  ascertain  if  this  simple  cross  still  exists. 

3  We  give  above  the  inscription  copied  by  the  painter  Bettens,  17th  May  1702 
(manuscript  No.  1573,  fol.  2,  fonds  Goethals,  Biblioth'eque  Royale).  According  to  him 
the  monument  was  a  large  stone,  placed  in  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  La  Hulpe,  and 
showing  the  above-named  coats  of  arms  around  the  inscription  we  have  transcribed.  As 
we  shall  hereafter  describe  the  greater  part  of  these  shields,  it  is  enough  now  to  point 
out  those  which  are  doubtful.  Laviin  used  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  family  of  Prevost,  as 
we  shall  show  later,  viz.  :  '  ecartele,  I  et  4  d'argent  a  la  fasce  de  gueules,  chargee  de  3 
merlettes  d'argent,  2  et  3  echiquete  d  aznr  et  argent  sur  le  tout  un  chef  d'or  charge  d'une 
aigle  issante  de  sable  ' ;  Perotte  bore  '  d'azur  au  chevron  d'or  charge  de  3  tetes  d'aigle  de 
sable  languees  de  gueules  et  accompagne  en  pointe  d'une  tour  d'or ' ;  Rollin  bore,  '  d'azur 
a  la  fasce  de  gueules  chargee  de  deux  chevrons  d'argent,  accompagnee  de  3  etoiles  d'or, 
deux  en  chef  et  une  en  pointe.'  Amongst  the  4  coats  of  arms  which  appear  to  relate 
to  Democrite  Sweerts,  the  only  one  we  have  to  describe  is  that  of  Pervys,  viz.  :  '  dc 
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The  same  authors  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  monument 
described  by  them  was  in  the  Church  of  La  Hulpe.  As  the  existing 
tombstone  is  too  small  to  have  ever  borne  an  inscription  so  long  as  the 
one  we  have  just  given,  and  as  it  has  in  no  wise  the  style  of  monument 
placed  inside  churches,  it  is  clear  that  it  has  replaced  a  more  ancient  and 
more  important  memorial  destroyed  by  some  means  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted.  The  representatives  of  the  Bailly  family,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  further  on,  must  have  erected  a  new  tombstone  outside  the  church 
in  the  graveyard  and  placed  on  it  the  present  abridged  inscription.1 

Most  fortunately  other  records  have  preserved  the  memory  of  Bailly 
and  his  wife.  In  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  au  Sablon,  Brussels,  then  a 
mere  chapel  belonging  to  the  Corporation,  existed  a  picture  of  considerable 
size,  an  account  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  various  heraldic  manu- 
scripts. Underneath  was  this  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Bailly 
and  wife,  Democrite  Sweerts,  but  leaving  blank  the  date  of  their  death. 

1  Cy  devant  gist  Charles  Bailly  de  la  chambre  de  la  Royne  d'Ecosse  Marie 
Stuart  et  commissaire  aux  vivres  du  camp  de  Sa  Majeste  qui  trepassa  le 
.  .  .  et  Dlle  Democreta  Sweerts  sa  femme  qui  trespassa  le  .  .  .  Priez 
Dieu  pour  leur  ame.'2 

As  this  work  of  art  has  great  interest  in  relation  to  Bailly,  we  shall 
here  note  its  principal  points.  This  picture,  in  form  a  triptich,  displayed 
on  one  of  its  leaves  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  on  the  other  the 
portrait  of  Charles  Bailly  and  his  wife,  with  a  scene  in  the  distance, 
Charles  Bailly  put  to  torture.  Along  the  cornice  were  eight  little 
escutcheons.  The  niches  in  the  centre  when  it  was  closed  showed  at 
equal  distances  large  coats  of  arms,  the  owners  of  which  were  indicated 
under  each  coat  of  arms  referred  to. 

They  are  as  follows  : — 

4  Blason  arrondi  vers  le  bas :  de  gueules  a  3  fleurs  de  lis  d'or,  posees 

2  et  1 ;  au  chef,  d'or  charge  d'une  aigle  issante  de  sable.' 

Charles  Bailly. 
'Blason  en  losange  parti,  comme  il  est  d'usage  pour  les  femmes 
mariees :  au  ier  les  armes  de  Bailly,  comme  ci-dessus ;  au  2e  parti, 
emanche  d'argent  et  de  gueules.' 

Bailly — Sweerts. 
'  Blason  arrondi  vers  le  bas  et  ecartele' :  1  et  4  d'argent  k  la  fasce  de 
gueules  chargee  de  3  merlettes  d'argent ;  2  et  3  echiquette  d'azur,  et 
argent ;  sur  le  tout :  un  chef  d'or  or  charge  d'une  aigle  issante  de  sable.' 
Arnoult — Prevost. 
'  Blason  en  losange  parti  comme  il  est  d'usage  pour  les  femmes  mariees  : 

gueules  a  3  cornets  d'argent.'  Van  Gestel's  account  gives  some  good  drawings  of  these 
coats  of  arms,  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  conclude  that  they  are  taken  from  the  herald 
Bettens.  Van  Gestel's  statement  was  repeated  in  Le  Grand  Theatre  sacre  du  ducJU  de 
Brabant,  edition  de  1734,  t.  i.  p.  885,  and  by  a  little  work  entitled  Le  Guide  fide* le,  con- 
tenant  la  description  fidile  du  Brabant  Wallon,  Mayerie  de  La  LLitlpe,  p.  28.  See  also 
Manuscript  381,  Geslachte  boek  van  Sweerts  aux  archives  communalcs  de  Brn.xellcs,  and 
the  Manuscript  783,  p.  23,  fonds  Goethals,  Bibliotheqne  Royalc. 

1  Considering  that  the  authors  we  have  named  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  the  iSth 
century,  or  derived  their  information  from  notes  taken  at  that  date,  and  that  the  style  of 
the  present  tombstone  disproves  any  modern  repair,  we  can,  without  much  hesitation, 
assign  it  to  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century. 

2  Epitaphier  No.  231,  p.  241,  Bibliotheqne  du  Minislere  des  affaires  etrangMo. 
Registre  No.  1596,  folio  6,  fonds  Goethals,  Bibliotheqne  Royale. 
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au  rr  lea  armes  d'Arnoult  Prcvost  an  2V  d'azur  au  chevron  d'or  charge  de 
3  t&tes  d'aigle  de  sable,  becqu£es  de  gueules,  accompagne  en  pointe  d'une 
tour  dor.' 

( To  be  continued. ) 

668.  Heirship  Goods  of  a  Dunfermline  Burgess. — According  to 
an  old  Scottish  law,  an  heir  succeeding  to  the  heritable  property  of  a 
prelate,  baron,  or  burgess,  was  also  entitled  to  receive  a  share  of  the 
moveable  effects,  called  heirship  goods,  consisting  of  the  best  of  certain 
articles,  with  the  object  of  ensuring  that  he  should  not  come  into 
possession  of  a  house  and  estate  entirely  dismantled.  In  the  first  ms. 
volume  of  Dunfermline  Burgh  Records  (1488-52,  fol.  209),  under  date 
25th  [October  1522,  there  is  a  list  of  goods  delivered  by  a  relict 
to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  delivery  was  made  in  compliance  with  the  law  referred  to.  On 
the  day  mentioned  an  '  honest  woman '  (proba  mulier),  Marion  Wallud, 
relict  of  the  deceased  John  Wilson,  produced  to  a  notary  public  a 
document,  written  on  paper,  desiring  that  it  should  be  read,  copied,  and 
published  in  form  of  a  notarial  instrument.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been  put  on  record  the  following 
very  curious  list  of  household  gear  and  utensils  : — 1  Imprimis,  ane 
silver  spoun,  the  best  gounn,  ane  cot  and  ane  jakat,  ane  dowblat,  ane  pair 
of  hois,  hat  and  bonat,  belt  and  knyf  and  best  sark.  Item,  ane  burd 
clayth1  with  toualis  and  wilecot,2  ane  pair  of  schetis  and  nychtcurch3; 
ane  greit  kyst,  kame  and  mirrour.  Item,  ane  pair  of  spurris,  an  suerd,  ane 
fedder  bed,  ane  wardour,4  ane  boster,  cod  and  blankatis.  Item,  ane  pres, 
ane  haly  water  fat,5  ane  hors  kame,  ane  langsadill,6  a  schouing  horn,  ane 
chair,  ane  stull,  ane  furm,  ane  quart  of  tyn,  ane  tyn  pynt,  ane  chopyn  and 
muchkyn  of  tyn,  ane  chanlar,7  ane  mortar,  ane  pestoll,  ane  pair  of  piper 
quernis,  ane  pot,  ane  pan,  ane  posnat,8  ane  pair  of  pot  bullis,9  ane  tangis, 
a  chymnay,  a  chargeour,10  ane  gardyn,  an  chafer,  ane  saltfat,  ane  goblet, 
ane  plait,  ane  sausar,  ane  trincheour,  ane  disch,  ane  cunterfut,  ane  bassyn 
and  lavar,  ane  cruk,  ane  speit,  ane  kettill,  ane  gus  pan,11  ane  hand  ax, 
ane  ladill,  ane  ailcop,  a  cussing,12  ane  straik13  bed,  ane  pair  of  woll 
kamys,  ane  kamenstok,  ane  eilcruk,14  ane  kettill,  ane  gillot15  of  twa  yeir 
aid,  a  pair  of  brodikynnis,16  ane  sadill  bridill  with  sterrup  ledderis,  ane 
graip,  ane  spynnyn  quheill,  ane  laven  tub,  ane  bakbred,  ane  girdill,  ane 
sif,17  ane  bakyn  claith,  ane  schuil,  ane  weschell  amery,18  ane  compter 
burd,19  ane  maill  schryn,20  ane  schryn  in  the  bouth,  a  pantit  claith,  ane 
maskin  fat,21  ane  woll  creill,  ane  pair  of  woll  scheris,  ane  Danskyn  toll,22 
ane  pair  of  musterstanes,23  ane  cummyn,24  ane  meit  amry,25  ane  skep  of 
stra,  ane  hud,  ane  brewyn  stull,  ane  wey  bank,26  ane  pair  of  ballantis,2'3  ane 

I  Table-cloth.  2  An  under  waistcoat.  "  Nightcap. 
4  Bed  covering.                        5  Vessel  for  holy  water. 

6  A  long  settle  or  wooden  seat.  7  Candlestick. 

8  A  small  pan.  9  Pot  handles.  10  Large  dish. 

II  Pan  large  enough  for  stewing  geese.  12  Cushion. 
13  Flax.                                 14  Crock,  earthenware  vessel. 

15  Young  horse.  16  Buskins,  half-boots.  17  Sieve. 

18  Vessel  press.  19  Counter  board.  20  Meal  cask. 

21  Mashing  vat.  22  Perhaps  tow  or  rope  imported  from  Dantzic. 

23  Stones  for  bruising  mustard  seed.  24  A  ladle,  skimmer. 

25  Meat  press.  26  Beam  and  balances  for  weighing. 
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middill  bank  and  ballantis,  and  full  trois  pund,  ane  leddyn1  stan,  ane 
leddyn  half  stan,  ane  leddyn  quarter  stan,  ane  flesch  barrell,  ane  lang 
burd,  ane  brest  curch,2  ane  naipkyn.'  After  the  list  was  read, 
Marion,  the  relict,  handed  over  the  articles  to  Alexander  Wilson,  brother 
of  the  deceased,  who  took  delivery  of  the  whole  except  a  'war  amry'3  for 
merchandise  which  he  agreed  to  leave  in  the  fore  booth  during  her  life- 
time. The  instrument  concludes  with  the  statement  that  these  things 
were  'done  in  the  forebooth  of  the  tenement  or  lodging  {tementi  sive 
hospice^)  of  the  said  Marion  between  the  third  and  fourth  hour  afternoon, 
in  presence  of  honest,  good,  and  discreet  men,  viz.,  Sir  David  Blak, 
chaplain,  Thomas  Hallud,  James  Stewart,  Symon  Carvour  and  William 
Boswell,  with  sundry  others,  witnesses  to  the  premises,  specially  called 
and  required.'  R.  R. 

669.  Sunday  Markets. — It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  present  a 
few  brief  chronological  notes  on  Sunday  markets  or  fairs. 

In  Hessey's  Bampton  Lecture  'Sunday'  it  is  stated  that  the  Sabbath 
and  the  Lord's  Day  were  quite  different  things,  that  they  were  kept  as 
different  till  500  a.d.,  and  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  not  called  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  till  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  related  of  Queen  Margaret, 
wife  of  Malcolm  111.,  that  she  enforced  the  long  neglected  duty  of 
observing  the  Christian  Sabbath.  James  vi.,  it  is  well  known,  issued  a 
proclamation  allowing  archery,  dancing,  and  leaping  on  Sundays  after 
service,  and  about  the  year  1633  tne  Bishops  of  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
recommended  sports  on  Sunday — even  at  the  very  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  mills  of  Leith  used  to  go  on  Sundays.  The  places 
indicated  in  the  following  list  are  specially  referred  to  in  their  Charters  or 
otherwise  as  having  Sunday  markets,  but  they  were  by  no  means  peculiar 
in  this  respect,  as  many  towns  had  their  fairs  on  a  certain  saint's  day  '  and 
the  octaves  of  the  same,'  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  but 
that  the  eight  days  were  consecutive. 

1 165.  Brechin. — Charter  by  William  the  Lion  to  the  Bishop  and  Culdees 
of  the  Church  of  Brechin,  confirming  a  grant  by  David  1.  of  a 
right  of  market  on  Sunday.  132 1.  Charter  by  Robert  1.,  con- 
firming a  grant  of  a  weekly  market  on  Sunday.  1451.  Charter 
by  James  11.,  authorising  a  weekly  market  every  Sunday.  1466. 
Charter  by  James  in.,  changing  the  weekly  market  from  Sunday 
to  Monday. 

1273.  Aberdeen. — Charter  by  Alexander  in.,  granting  an  annual  fair  for 
fourteen  days,  from  the  Feast  of  Holy  Trinity,  i.e.  the  first 
Sunday  after  Whitsunday.  13 19.  Charter  by  Robert  l,  em- 
powering the  burgesses  to  hold  a  yearly  fair  from  Low  Sunday 
instead  of  from  the  Feast  of  Holy  Trinity.  1574.  Act  of  Privy 
Council,  enjoining  the  magistrates  inter  alia  to  prohibit  the 
keeping  of  Sunday  markets. 

1306.  Crail. — Charter  by  King  Robert  1.,  confirming  to  the  burgesses 
and  community  the  privileges  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed, 
including  a  power  to  have  a  free  market  on  Sundays.    158a.  tl 


1  Leaden. 

'J  Press  or  cabinet  for  holding  wares. 
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is  recorded  that  this  market  was  held  at  this  date  on  Sundays. 
1 5 S 7 .  Act  of  Parliament,  changing  the  weekly  market  from 
Sunday  to  Saturday,  but  this  Act  seems  to  have  been  ignored, 
for  another  Act  was  passed  in  1607,  changing  the  weekly 
market  from  Sunday  to  Friday. 

1 306-1329.  Seton. — Charter  by  King  Robert  L,  erecting  the  town  into  a 
free  burgh,  and  with  liberty  to  have  a  market  on  the  Sabbath 
day. 

1397.  Gtassozu. — Precept  by  Robert  in.,  directing  his  Chancellor  to  issue 
a  charter  empowering  the  burgesses  to  keep  their  market  day  on 
Monday  instead  of  Sunday. 

1436-1460.  Leslie  (Fifeshire). — Charter  by  James  11.,  erecting  the  town 
into  a  free  burgh  of  barony,  with  power  to  have  a  weekly 
market  on  Sunday. 

1450.  Strathaven. — Charter  by  James  11.,  erecting  the  town  into  a  free 
burgh  of  barony  with  a  weekly  market  on  Sunday. 

1490.  Culross. — Charter  by  James  iv.  to  the  Abbot  and  Monastery  of 

Culross,  erecting  Culross  into  a  burgh  of  barony,  with  a  weekly 
market  on  Sunday. 

1491.  Carnwath. — Charter  of  confirmation  to  Lord  Somerville,  authorising 

a  market  to  be  held  on  Sunday.  1590  (August),  Lord  Somer- 
ville cited  before  the  General  Assembly  for  holding  a  market  on 
Sabbath.  He  appeared  and  pleaded  an  ancient  custom  and 
privilege  granted  to  him  and  his  predecessors  by  the  Kings  of 
Scotland  and  confirmed  by  James  iv.  and  James  v.  Being 
threatened  with  the  censure  of  the  church,  he  agreed  that  no 
market  should  be  held  there  any  more  on  that  day. 

1526.  Edinburgh. — Act  of  Parliament  appointing  a  flesh  market  every 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Thursday. 

1548-9.  (Jan.  15)  Hamilton. — Charter  by  Queen  Mary  erecting  Hamilton 
into  a  royal  burgh  with  a  weekly  market  on  Sunday  and  Saturday. 

1569.  Act  of  Privy  Council  renewed  against  markets  which  are  still  held 
on  Sundays  and  in  Kirkyards. 

1 581.  Dalkeith. — Act  of  Parliament  changing  the  weekly  market  from 
Sunday  to  Thursday. 

1 58 1.  The  General  Assembly  ordain  punishment  for  magistrates  slack  in 
punishing  those  that  by  markets  violate  the  Lord's  holy  day. 

1587-8.  (Jan.  10)  Tain. — Charter  by  James  vi.  changing  the  weekly 
market  from  Sunday  to  Saturday. 

1590.  Fortrose. — Charter  by  James  vi.,  confirming  charter  of  1455,  giymg 
the  burgesses  right  to  have  two  weekly  market  days,  one  on 
Monday,  the  other  on  the  Sabbath  day.  1592,  James  vi. 
ratifies  a  previous  charter  of  date  1455  giymg  tne  inhabitants 
right  to  hold  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday.  1661,  Act  of  Par- 
liament changing  the  weekly  'markets  at  Fortrose  from  the 
Sabbath  day  (which  it  treated  as  the  Lord's  Day) '  to  Tuesday. 
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1 59 1.  Inverness. — Charter  by  James  vi.  authorising  eight  free  fairs  :  (i) 
on  Palm  Sunday,  etc. 

1593.  Forfar. — Act  of  Parliament  changing  the  market  day  from  Sunday 
to  Friday. 

166 1.  Pittenweem. — Act  of  Parliament  changing  the  markets  previously 
held  on  Sunday  and  Monday  to  Tuesday. 

1672.  Elie. — Act  of  Parliament  authorising  the  weekly  market  to  be 
changed  from  Sunday  to  Tuesday. 

1696.  (Nov.  23)  Elgin. — The  Magistrates  of  the  burgh  warded  for  not 
executing  the  Acts  against  holding  markets  on  Sunday. 

1705.  Anstruther  Wester. — Act  of  Parliament  (vol.  xi.  274  App.  95) 
changing  the  weekly  market  from  Sabbath  to  Thursday. 

1 684-1 7 1 5.  Rev.  Alexander  Gelly,  minister  of  Fordyce,  is  reported  to  have 
abolished  a  public  market  that  by  long  usage  had  been  held  in 
the  churchyard  of  Fordyce  on  the  Lord's  Day,  having  tossed 
away  a  bag  of  snuff  exposed  for  sale,  while  recompensing  the 
vendor.    In  1632  wares  were  sold  at  Stow  on  Sabbath. 

The  preceding  notes  are  mainly  extracted  from  Sir  James  Marwick's 
Markets  and  Fairs  in  Scotland,  and  are  presumably  reliable,  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  misunderstandings  on  this  subject  frequently  arise  from 
writers  failing  to  observe  that  Dies  Sabbatiis  Saturday,  and  in  fact  Saturday 
is  still  so  designated  in  the  Journals  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

cullen.  w.  cramond. 

670.  Extracts  from  Register  of  Marriages,  St.  Andrew's 
Episcopal  Church,  Glasgow — 1 758-1 802 — 

1763.  July  11.  Thomas  Broadbent,  refiner  of  iron,  and  Agnes  Fallows. 

Witnesses,  Joab  and  Thomas  Fallows,  refiners  of  iron  at 
Partick,  they  having  been  proclaimed  in  the  Parishes  of 
Barony  and  Muckairn 

1767.  Dec.  28.  Collin  M'Farquhar,  printer  in  Edinburgh,  and  Jean 
Scruton,  daughter  to  James  Scruton,  writing  master  in  Glasgow. 

1 77 1.  Oct.  28.  Alexander  Murray,  Lieutenant  of  the  2 2d  Regt.  of  Foot, 
and  Isobel  Wordie,  daughter  of  John  Wordie  of  Cambus- 
barron,  Esqr. 

1774.  Jan.  28.  John  Stirling,  only  son  to  Sir  Alex.  Stirling  of  Glorat,  and 
Gloryanah  Stirling  (late  Folsome),  daughter  of  Samuel  Folsome 
of  Stratford,  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  North  America. 
Witnesses,  Jean  Graham,  vintner,  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  and  her 
father,  John  Leckie,  aged  64  years,  and  in  the  presence  of  Sir 
Alexr.  Stirling  of  Glorat  and  his  Lady. 

1774.  March  28.  Walter  Corbet,  Esq.,  at  the  Toll  Cross,  late  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Vincents,  and  Janet  Cunningham,  lawful  daughter 
of  Collonel  John  Cunningham.  Witness,  James  and  Cunning- 
ham Corbet. 

1778.  June  11.  William  Chalmers,  founder,  and  Margaret  Dick,  widow 
of  Mr.  Belton,  residenters  here. 
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778.  Sept  a8.  At  Gairbraid,  Gabriel  Forrester,  Ensign  of  the  60th  or 

Royal  American  Regt.,  and  Jean  Hamilton,  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Robert  Hamilton  of  Hamilton  Hill.  Witnesses, 
Robert  Graham  of  Gairbraid,  Benjamin  Batton,  Commissary 
Clerk  of  Glasgow,  Jas.  Shields  and  John  Shanks,  merchants  in 
Glasgow. 

779.  July  12.  George  Goldic,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  Mrs.  Sophia 

M'Dowall  alias  Osborne,  widow  of  the  deceased  Capt.  Osborne, 
late  in  the  Honorable  the  East  India  Company's  service.  Wit- 
nesses, Patrick  Heron,  Esq.,  of  Heron,  William  Campbell,  Writer 
to  the  Signet. 

782.  July  9.  Mention  made  of  Mr.  John  Rowans,  Episcopal  Minister  in 

Glasgow- 

783.  Nov.  17.  William  Hamilton,  Ensign  in  the  late  88th  Regt.,  and 

Mary  Brown,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brown,  Residt.  in  Glasgow. 
Witnesses,  John  Hamilton,  Lieut,  in  the  Navy,  and  Andrew 
Blackwood,  Residt. 

785.  At  Tannochside,  James  Hamilton  of  Barns,  Esqr.,  and  Miss 
Eleanora  Dunn,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Dunn,  Esqr.,  of  Tan- 
nochside. Witnesses,  John  Dunn,  Esq.,  A.  Stewart,  Lt.  1st 
Reg.,  Mrs.  Margaret  Joblin,  Miss  Judith  Dunn,  Miss  Mary 
Leitch. 

787.  Nov.  1.  At  Park,  near  Fushinnan,  Renfrewshire,  John  Campbell 

of  Strachur,  and  Helen  Campbell,  daughter  to  Mr.  Mungo 
Campbell  of  the  Island  of  Grenada.  Witnesses,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  of  Park,  their  two  daughters,  Captain  Jas.  Campbell, 
4th  (?)  Regt.,  Alexr.  Campbell,  the  bride's  brother,  her  father, 
the  said  Mungo  Campbell,  etc. 

788.  July  1.  At  Park,  near  Fushinnan,  Donald  Maclachlan,  Esq.,  of  that 

Ilk,  and  Susanna  Campbell,  daughter  of  Colin  Campbell,  Esq.,  of 
Park.  Witnesses,  George  Murdoch,  Esq.,  in  Glasgow,  formerly 
merchant  and  Provost  there,  Major  James  Campbell,  Capt.  42 
Regiment,  the  bride's  father,  mother,  sister,  and  other  ladies. 

788.  Aug.  25.  Anthony  Strobach,  glass  engraver,  and  Sarah  Davidson, 

residenter.  Witnesses,  Messrs.  George  Younger,  merchant, 
Robert  Miller,  coppersmith,  and  Simon  Sorge  or  Soreg  (sic), 
clockmaker. 

789.  Jan.  14.  Mr.  John  Murray  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Ninian,  Stirlingshire, 

and  Miss  Isabella  Lindsay,  second  daughter  to  the  deceased 
Mr.  Hercules  Lindsay,  late  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  Cecilia  Murray.  Witnesses,  Sir  Wm.  Murray 
of  Polmais,  Mr.  Wm.  Murray,  cordiner  at  Edinr.,  Mrs,  Oswald 
of  Shieldhall. 

789.  Dec.  16.  Robert  Chapman,  printer  here,  and  Elizabeth  Rachell 

Porter,  daughter  of  John  George  Porter,  portrait  painter.  Wit- 
nesses, Alexander  Duncan,  printer,  and  David  Thomas,  portrait 
painter. 

790.  Aug.  12.  Mr.  William  Fife,  Junr.,  merchant  in  Banff,  and  Ann 

M'Lachlan,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  M'Lachlan,  merchant  in 
Glasgow,  were  married  by  Mr.  James  Franks. 
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1792.  March  14.  Mr.  William  Clark  and  Miss  Margaret  Bauld,  both  of 

the  Parish  of  Hamilton. 

1793.  July  1.    At    Hamilton,  Campbell   Douglas,  Esq.,    and  Agnes 

Marshall,  daughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Marshall,  sadler  in  Glasgow. 
Witnesses,  Colin  Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Mairn  (?),  Robt.  Marshall. 

1796.  Feb.  1.  At  Lancefield,  Mr.  John  Killean  M'Nish,  surgeon,  and 
Miss  Christian  Kerr,  both  in  the  Barony  parish.  Witnesses, 
Mr.  John  M'Nish,  his  father,  Mr.  Dick  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Hatton 
Bowman  there,  Mr.  Johnston  at  Anderton. 

1796.  Feb.  27.  His  Excellency  Robert  Liston  of  Damhead,  Esq.,  his 
Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and  Henrietta  Merchant, 
daughter  to  Nathaniel  Merchant  of  the  Island  of  Antigua. 
Witnesses,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  Miss  Thebeau. 

1796.  Nov.  16.  At  Cockney,  parish  of  Old  Kilpatrick  and  shire  of 

Dumbarton,  Ralph  Anthony  Ironside  of  Houghton  le  Spring,  in 
the  County  of  Durham,  Esq.,  and  Judith  Dunn  of  Tannachside. 
Witnesses,  John  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  Barns,  James  Jackson, 
Postmaster  in  Glasgow,  and  John  Boyes,  junr.,  of  well  holl. 

1797.  April  24.  Mr.  William  Wilson,  merchant,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 

Susannah  Lapsley,  daughter  of  the  deceased  James  Lapsley, 
Esq.,  of  North  Woodside.  Witnesses,  Mr.  Thos.  Buchanan, 
mercht,  Mr.  Jonathan  Wilson,  Tanner,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Norris, 
manufacturer. 

1798.  Sep.  30.  Christopher  Barker  Bell,  Surgeon  of  the  65th  Regt.,  and 

Charlotte  Montague  Johnstone,  daughter  of  Col.  Boulter 
Johnstone  of  said  Regt.  Witnesses,  the  Col,  his  Lady,  Mr. 
Marshal,  barrack  master. 

1799.  Aug.  13.  Mr.  Mathew  Graham,  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Stirling, 

and  Esther  Mayo,  residenter  in  Glasgow  ('or  Alloa,'  in 
margin).    Witnesses,  Henry  Fleming,  Elizabeth  Falconer. 

1801.  Sept.  6.  Basil  Montagu,  Barrister  at  Law,  of  Gray's  Inn,  London, 
and  Laura  Rush,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Rush  of  Wimbledon, 
Surrey.  Witnesses,  Revd.  Wm.  Routlege,  'my  Colleague,' 
David  Armstrong,  clerk  of  the  chapel,  her  father,  mother,  and 
sisters.  Note  (in  margin).  '  They  arrived  here  on  the  4th  Sept. 
and  set  off  on  the  7th,  on  a  Tour  to  Loch  Lomond,  and  spent 
a  month  on  a  tour  through  the  North  of  England.' 

The  Register  closes  20th  August  1802. 

N.B. — Between  26th  April  1758  and  20th  August  1802  there  are  138 
Entries  of  Marriages  of  Soldiers,  many  of  them  English. 

671.  The  Old  Seals  of  Stirling. — Mr.  Fox-Davies,  in  his  recently 
published  Book  of  Public  Arms,  states  (voce  Stirling) : — 1  The  entry  in 
Lyon  Register  is  as  follows  :  "  The  Royall  Burgh  of  Striveling  bears 
Azure,  on  a  mound,  or  basement,  a  castle  triple  towered  without 
windows  argent,  masoned  sable,  the  gate  closed  gules,  surrounded 
with  four  oak  trees  disposed  in  orle  of  the  second,  the  inter- 
stices of  the  field  being  semee  of  stars  of  six  rays  of  the  1  ast. 
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All  surrounded  with  this  Inscription  CONTINET  HOC  IN  SE  NEMUS  ET 
CASTRUM  STRIVE1  INSE  (signed)  JAMES  LORIMER,  Interim  Lyon  Clerk. 

'Lyon  Office,  Edinburgh,  25th  April  1849.— There  was  presented,  of 
this  date,  a  distinct  impression  of  the  Common  Seal  of  the  Royal  Burgh 
of  Stirling,  from  which  the  above  arms  have  now  been  herein  recorded.'" 

So  far  all  is  clear  save  the  date  of  the  first  given  entry,  which  from  its 
archaic  diction  appears  earlier  than  1849. 

A  difficulty,  however,  occurs  as  to  what  after  all  are  the  correct  arms 
of  the  Burgh,  or  rather  why  one  device  was  chosen  and  two  others 
ignored. 

The  seal  presented  for  inspection  on  25th  April  1849  is  but  one 
similar  in  size  to,  and  certainly  not  of  greater  antiquity  than,  another 
seal  which  has  been  used  as  the  Burgh  Seal,  on  which  is  a  bridge  (see 
plate).    This  '  bridge  '  seal  is  now  regarded  as  the  Burgh  seal  proper,  the 


'Castle'  seal  being  simply  a  reverse,  used  when  the  seal  was  affixed  by  a 
lace  to  a  charter.  The  size  of  the  Ancient  Seal  of  Stirling — obverse, 
bridge  ;  reverse,  castle — is  3§  inches  diameter.  The  seal  is  composed  of 
bronze  or  brass.  There  is  also  a  smaller  silver  seal  which  was  in  use  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  on  which  there  is  a  wolf  on  a  rock  (see  plate). 


Stirling  thus  has  three  ancient  seals.  I  trust  that  some  expert  will  explain 
the  nature  of  the  wolf  seal.  I  would  now  only  add  a  few  remarks, on  the 
two  larger  seals,  and  must  acknowledge  the  assistance  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  John  Shearer,  who  takes  a  most  intelligent  interest  in  Stirling 
Antiquities. 

Chalmers,  the  author  of  Caledonia,  regards  the  bridge  seal  as  the 
principal  one,  and  believes  that  it  commemorates  the  defence  of  Stirling 
Bridge. 

In  Laing's  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Scottish  Seals  he  refers  to  the  bridge 
seal  as  the  town  seal. 
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Hector  Boece  gives  the  following  : — 

'  That  time  on  Forth  thair  wes  ane  brig  of  tree, 
But 1  pend  or  pillar,  upon  trestis  2  hie 
Quhair  he  that  tyme  ane  mekle  better  brig 
With  pend  and  pillar  of  stane  and  lyme  gart  big, 
Attouir  the  water  in  that  time  was  set, 
Of  three  kings  quhairat  the  merchis  met 
Of  Scotland,  England,  and  of  Britis  als. 
For  mair  effect  that  this  thing  was  nocht  fals, 
Into  the  place  quhairat  the  merchis  met, 
Upon  the  brig  ane  croce  of  stane  tha  set ; 
In  Latin  syne,  quha  lykis  to  rehers, 
Upone  the  croce  were  gravin  thir  same  vers  : 
Anglos,  a  Scot  is  separat,  crux  ista  remotis  ; 
Ar?na  hie  stant  Bruti  ;  stant  Scoti  hac  sub  crtice  tuti. 
Quhilk  is  to  say  in  our  language  perqueir,3 
Of  Scot  and  Brit  stand  is  the  armies  heir, 
And  England  als,  upon  this  croce  of  stane, 
Quhair  metis  now  their  merchis  all  ilkane.' 

Though  this  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  '  bridge '  seal,  yet  the  motto 
on  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  inscription  on  the  Bridge  Cross. 

Ed. 

672.  Palaeolithic  Man  in  Scotland  (ix.  p.  167). — I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  'W.  J.  H.'  and  Mr.  A.  Hutcheson  for  their  courteous  re- 
ferences to  my  former  papers  on  this  question,  as  I  was  certainly 
interested  in  the  matter  of  their  communications.  They  are  both  cor- 
roborative of  my  views  to  a  generous  extent,  but  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
one  or  more  views  put  forth  by  Mr.  A.  Hutcheson.  He  writes  : — '  that 
the  supposition^  intentional  shaping  of  "  felstone  rocks  "  which  Mr.  Smith 
states  composed  the  larger  number  of  the  stones  he  describes,  ought  to 
be  received  with  caution.'  With  such  a  statement  all  must  be  ready  to 
agree ;  I  myself  most  heartily  endorse  it.  But  one  or  two  assertions 
accompany  this  expression  which  seem  to  me  to  be  matters  of  opinion 
rather  than  the  result  of  investigation.  It  is  for  instance  apparent  only 
that  trap-rock  is,  according  to  Mr.  Hutcheson,  '  characterised  by  a 
tendency  to  split  up  into  irregular  angular  fragments.'  Correctly 
speaking,  there  is  no  tendency  in  trap-rocks  thus  to  split  up — what  is  thus 
called  a  'tendency'  is  a  'structure,'  perfected  in  it  ages  ago.  This 
structure  is  columnar  or  cuboidal,  or  prismatic,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
only  in  rarer  instances  where  the  structure  is  prismatic  and  complicated  is 
there  any  appearance  even  of  this  supposed  tendency  to  split  up.  Where 
the  structure  is  columnar,  as  at  Giant's  Causeway,  or  at  StafTa,  each  indi- 
vidual item  in  a  column — always  large — is  as  amorphous,  i.e.  as  much  a 
compact  unit,  as  a  nodule  of  flint,  or  a  mass  of  quartz-rock,  and  where 
cuboidal  the  same  can  be  asserted.  But  even  where  a  mass  of  trap  is 
divisible  into  small  angular  fragments,  even  there,  each  item  is  amor- 
phous, having  its  own  easily  determined  prismatic  facets,  and  could  be 
worked  upon  with  as  much  certainty  of  its  not  naturally  splitting  up  any 
further,  as  a  quartz  crystal,  or  item  of  flint.  This  has  been  done  in  in- 
numerable instances  in  neolithic  times,  in  the  fabrication  of  hatchets  and 
hammers,  and  down  to  recent  times  all  the  world  over.  Mineralogists 
know  which  are  naturally  faceted  surfaces  in  prismatic  traps  ;  and  know- 

1  Without.  2  Beams.  8  Exactly. 
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ing  that  they  are  thus  often  faceted,  are  compelled  of  their  knowledge  to 
be  most  careful.  The  circumstances  of  the  Broughty-Ferry  discovery 
differed  from  that  at  Dalmuir  in  the  important  feature  of  the  occurrence 
and  non-occ  urrence  of  the  said  trap-rock  in  situ.  At  the  former  place  the 
hill  rising  to  the  north  of  the  find  was  composed  of  the  said  trap.  At 
Dalmuir,  an  out-crop  of  trap  was  not  to  be  found  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  site  of  the  discovery  j  and,  as  excavation  has  since  shown,  it  was  under- 
lain by  a  great  thickness  of  boulder  clay.  This  puts  a  very  different 
phase  upon  the  Dalmuir  collection  of  split-up  stones,  not  by  any  means 
all  trap-rock ;  and  the  endless  accumulation  of  splinters  such  as  no  traps, 
prismatic  or  otherwise  ever  naturally  exhibited,  and  which  occurred,  not 
in  the  remains  of  the  fire,  but  all  about  it,  but  mainly  on  the  west  side, 
and  which  can  be  attributed  to  no  known  physical  agency.  This  'workshop' 
accumulation  was  in  no  sense  the  result  of  splitting  by  fire,  and  certainly 
not  prismatic  in  its  general  facies. 

While  it  is  freely  admitted  that  the  remains  of  the  fire  in  both  places 
must  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  agency  of  man,  and  in  the  case  of 
Broughty-Ferry,  the  1  skelbs '  of  flint  also  to  be  of  human  origin  as  such, 
the  extraordinary  accumulation  of  split,  and,  as  I  have  asserted,  shaped 
stones,  it  is  asserted  ought  to  be  received  with  caution.  I  have  endorsed 
the  necessity  of  caution,  but  not  of  such  extreme  quality  as  to  give  no  value 
to  unquestionably  weighty  evidence. 

At  Dalmuir  neither  '  skelbs  '  nor  the  least  atom  of  flint  was  found. 
May  we  not  therefore  ask  ourselves, — all  the  items  of  evidence,  save  the 
t  shaped  '  stones  being  admitted, — whether  he  who  lighted  and  fed  that 
Dalmuir  fire  of  old,  sat  by  his  hearth,  and  split  and  splintered  stones 
without  any  intention  beyond  an  idle  pleasure  of  doing  so,  after  the 
manner  of  the  whittling  of  sticks  in  America  ?  Did  he  who  lighted  his 
fire  with  wood  neither  need  nor  conceive  the  necessity  of  choppers  ?  Did 
he  not,  who  built  of  his  fire  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  never 
need  a  sharp  stone  wherewith  to  skin  or  to  cut  up  an  animal  ?  The  art 
of  kindling  and  maintaining  a  fire  means  many  attainments  in  other 
directions.  It  means  sociable  habits,  and  more  than  probably  some 
knowledge  of  cookery.  Thus  the  things  which  naturally  should  be 
looked  for  in  association  with  the  said  '  fire-place  '  are  not  so  much 
weapons  as  implements  of  domestic  utility.  I  found  at  Dalmuir  a  remark- 
able series  of  stones  of  just  such  kind  as  might  thus  naturally  have 
been  looked  for;  rough  sections  of  stone  masses,  generally  trap,  but  not 
always,  like  rough  hatchet  blades,  with  broad  backs  and  sharp,  often 
hacked  edges;  knives  also,  i.e.  stones  with  still  wonderfully  sharp  edges, 
and  also  broad  backs,  that  would  even  now,  had  we  no  metal,  well  serve 
the  purpose  of  skinning  an  animal,  or  dividing  the  flesh  of  the  same.  I 
found  a  variety  of  odd-shaped  stones,  that  were,  taken  with  the  circum- 
stance of  their  occurrence,  of  unquestionably  artificial  origin  as  to  their 
forms;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  define  their  every  use;  nor  is  such  definition 
necessary.  I  also  found  several  unquestionable  weapons  ;  not  necessarily 
of  the  orthodox  type,  but  such  as  would  be  as  effective  every  whit  as  the 
most  perfect  of  the  typical  forms.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the 
'  Workshop '  in  Southern  France,  by  c  W.  J.  H.'  not  so  much  were  weapons 
found,  as  the  tools  used  in  their  fabrication.  In  workshops  of  the  present 
day,  say  a  smithy,  the  tools  and  raw  material  are  kept  on  the  premises ; 
the  fabricated  articles  are  made  for  use  elsewhere. 
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If  I  may  take  another  of  Mr.  Hutcheson's  assertions,  viz.,  that 
'Palaeolithic  implements  are  usually  of  flint,  chert,  quartz,  argellite,  etc.,' 
it  is  to  be  understood,  presumably  from  what  immediately  follows  this 
statement,  that  a  certain  type,  that  of  M.  de  Perthes,  the  Somme  Valley 
type,  is  that  which  is  thus  characterised,  in  which  case  the  assertion  is 
perfectly  true ;  but  in  Britain  and  France,  where  these  typical  forms  are 
found,  they  are  almost  invariably  formed  of  flint  and  occasionally  of 
chert ;  and  very  rarely  of  the  two  latter  mentioned  materials. 

It  so  happens,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  two  first-named  materials  are 
almost  entirely  absent  in  situ  from  the  North  of  England  and  from 
Scotland;  therefore  it  were  absurd  to  expect  to  find  Palaeolithic  imple- 
ments commonly  (or  even  rarely)  formed  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  in 
this  country.  Quartz  and  argellite  (clay  slate)  are  found  in  Scotland,  but 
not  everywhere.  During  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  found  in  Scotland 
several  Palaeolithic  implements  of  quartz,  of  argellite,  and  in  one  case  of 
Scotch  agate,  with  excellent  bulbs  of  percussion,  and  specimens  formed  of 
felstones  of  various  textures. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  understood  in  England  and  in  France  that  the 
typical,  or  as  was  (probably  sarcastically)  described  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  Oxford,  as  the  '  official  form,'  is  indicative  of 
the  very  latest  phase  of  Palaeolithic  man's  existence :  and  that  we  may 
look  for  other  naturally  less  elaborated  forms,  that  were  the  product  of 
further  removed  generations  of  man.  Such  are  to  be  found  (often 
commonly)  in  England,  and  as  I  am  convinced  I  have  found  in  Scotland. 
Wider  views,  with  patient  investigation,  will  in  a  few  years  make  clear  to 
us  the  common  evidences  of  Palaeolithic  man  even  in  Wild  Caledonia.  I 
passed,  in  Glen  Roy,  several  weeks  since,  through  a  crofter  village,  in 
which  the  cottages  were  thatched  with  peat,  bracken  fronds,  with  stripped 
bracken  stalks,  with  straw,  and  in  one  case  with  slates.  If  we  were  to 
argue  that  the  slated  cottage  only  is  an  evidence  of  the  crofter's  existence, 
we  are,  if  I  may  now  advance  dogmatically  an  opinion,  exactly  in  the 
position  of  those  who,  with  regard  to  Palaeolithic  man,  accept  only  the 
typical  forms  of  weapons  as  indicative  of  his  quondam  being.  There  are 
many  phases  of  evidence,  such  as  geological,  geographical,  mineralogical, 
physical,  etc.,  which  ought  to  be  studied  with  the  occurrence  of  man's 
relics.  If  these  be  ignored  we  shall  never  be  able  to  read  his  wonderful, 
and,  as  I  believe,  broadly  written  history.  I  hope  ere  long  to  issue,  in  a 
little  work  now  in  hand,  a  set  of  illustrations  of  the  Dalmuir  specimens  ; 
and  many  of  various  finds  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  Dalmuir  deposit,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I 
have,  in  suggesting  the  term  pre-palazolithic  for  the  relics,  rather  reversed 
their  age,  as  suggested  by  their  position.  I  have  specimens  from  much 
older  positions  (geologically  and  geographically)  •  they  may  be  young  for 
Palaeolithic  relics,  but  there  was  nothing  in  them  to  suggest  their  affinity 
with  Neolithic  times.  Indeed,  as  I  may  hope  to  show,  they  occupy  a 
position  in  the  contour  line  of  a  valley  of  a  period  much  more  ancient  than 
the  present  contour  line  of  Strathclyde  can  lay  claim  to. 

Frederick  Smith,  Rector,  St.  Luke's,  Glasgow. 

673.  Old  Dundee  Charter. — The  following  interesting  note  appeared 
in  the  Dundee  Advertiser: — 'A  very  important  document  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  Dundee  has  just  been  unearthed  from  the  myriads  of 
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historical  manuscripts  in  the  Record  Office,  London.  When  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  DulTus  I  lardy,  I  )qnity- Keeper  of  the  Public  Records,  published 
his  volume  on  the  "Charter  Rolls"  in  1837,  he  gave  the  transcription 
of  a  charter  by  King  John  of  England  granting  certain  liberties  to  "the 
burgesses  of  Earl  David's  burgh  of  Dundee,"  dated  26th  October  1199. 
The  historians  of  Dundee  seem  to  have  paid  no  attention  to  this  docu- 
ment, although  it  carries  back  the  history  of  the  burgh  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter  earlier  than  the  oldest  charter  preserved  in  the  Town  House. 
By  patient  research,  and  with  not  a  little  difficulty,  Mr.  A.  C.  Lamb  has 
now  traced  up  the  charter  to  its  present  location  ;  and  he  purposes  in- 
serting a  facsimilie  of  the  membrane  in  his  forthcoming  volume  on 
Dundee:  its  Quaint  and  Historic  Buildings.  The  terms  of  the  docu- 
ment are  peculiar.  The  phraseology  confirms  the  statement  that  William 
the  Lion  gave  Dundee  to  his  brother  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  it 
proves  that  the  burgh  had  commercial  relations  with  England  at  a  date 
much  earlier  than  is  usually  supposed.  By  the  charter  King  John  gives 
liberty  to  the  burgesses  to  trade  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  save  the 
City  of  London,  free  of  any  toll  or  dues.  The  document  is  dated  at 
Andelay,  in  Normandy,  and  was  probably  written  at  Chateau  Gailliard, 
the  castle  which  King  John's  brother,  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  had  built 
shortly  before,  and  which  still  exists.  The  importance  of  this  charter  is 
made  apparent  when  we  remember  that  the  king  of  England  at  that  time 
was  also  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  right  conferred  by  it  would  extend 
to  the  ports  and  burghs  of  that  part  of  France.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
with  the  view  of  extending  the  commerce  between  Dundee  and  France 
that  the  charter  was  granted.' 

674.  The  Rebellion  of  1 745-1 746. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  from  the  upper  part  of  Braemar,  and  found  a  few  days  ago  among 
some  letters  of  the  date  of  the  second  Jacobite  Rebellion.  W.C. 

*  August  25,  1745. 

'Sir, — We  hear  for  certain  there  is  a  landing  of  French  in  the  Clan- 
ranald's  country  among  whom  is  the  Pretender's  eldest  son  and  the 
Marquess  of  Athole.  The  numbers  we  know  not.  The  Earl  Marishall  and 
young  Glengary,  with  a  considerable  party  of  the  French,  was  dayly  ex- 
pected and  generally  believed  to  have  landed  ere  now  with  the  rest  of  their 
associats.  You  heard  no  doubt  of  the  two  companys  of  our  reid  coats 
who  were  taken  prisoners  'twixt  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort  William.  It  is 
fact.  I  hapened  to  discourse  a  traveller  that  was  present.  Two  or  three 
were  killed  of  them  and  a  few  wounded.  They  were  Highlanders  who 
attacked  them,  viz.,  Glengary,  Keppale,  Lochell,  and  Glenmorison  men 
who  have  undoubtedly  joined  the  French.  As  also  to  M'Leans,  M'Leods, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  M'Kenzies.  It's  said  severall  more  of  the  clans 
will  join  with  vigor.  Generall  Cope  left  Stirling,  came  to  Crieff,  where  he 
encamped  and  yesterday  was  to  be  at  Blair  Athole  in  his  way  north  to 
oppose  the  French,  etc.''  He  has  only  about  2000  men.  We  daily 
expect  to  be  roused  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  French  and  Highlanders, 
if  we  believe  common  report. — I  am,'  etc. 

675.  The  Macgregor  Family. — In  the  Museum  at  New  York  there 
is  a  silver  shield,  thus  described  : — '  Engraved  upon  it  is  an  oval  shield, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Macgregor — Argent,  an  oak  tree,  in  pale,  surmounted 
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by  a  sword,  in  bend  dexter ;  in  dexter  chief  point,  an  antique  crown,  with 
points ;  impaling  "  Argent,  an  inescutcheon  gules,  charged  with  a  crescent 
of  the  first ;  around  the  inescutcheon  is  an  orle  of  eight  martlets ; "  name 
unknown.  This  oval  shield  is  surrounded  with  a  belt,  whereon  is  the 
motto  "Pro  rege  et  grege,"  and  a  date,  mcxlvii  [I  do  not  understand 
this  unless  d  is  left  out,  intending  it  for  1647].  On  the  top  of  the  belt  is 
an  heraldic  ducal  coronet.  Upon  it  rests  a  knight's  helmet,  with  mantling, 
surrounded  by  the  Macgregor  crest — "A  lion's  head,  crowned  with  a 
crown,  with  antique  points."  Over  this  is  the  motto,  "Trioghail  mo 
dhream."  This  oval  shield  is  supported  by  two  unicorns  rampant,  their 
feet  resting  upon  a  scroll,  bearing  the  motto,  "  E'en  do  and  spare  not." 
Suspended  from  the  oval  shield  is  a  small  oval  medallion,  surrounded  with 
rays  or  points;  it  bears  "gules,  a  cross  moline,  or  flory,  argent."' 


I  will  now  explain  why  this  shield  appears  in  the  New  York  Museum, 
and  by  whom  it  was  placed  there.    It  was  taken  from  Scotland  by  a 
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Macgregor,  who  changed  his  name  to  Skinner,  and  settled  in  America. 
The  following  account  of  him,  his  relations,  and  descendants,  is  derived 
from  the  Edinchip  Papers,  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  John  Macgregor 
Murray,  Bartj  who  died  in  1822;  a  letter  from  Lady  Nugent  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Murray  Macgregor;  and  Lady  Robinson's  Recollections.  The 
first  of  the  family  that  these  people  can  refer  to  was  a  Macgregor,  who 
was  killed  in  battle,  date  not  mentioned,  whose  son  Viscount  Dundee 
adopted,  and  educated  him  in  his  own  family.  This  first-mentioned 
Macgregor  had  two  sons,  neither  of  whose  Christian  names  are  given. 
One  son  was  the  father  of  John  Macgregor  of  Glencairnig  (I  suppose 
synonymous  with  Glencairnock  and  Glencarnoch),  now  represented  by 
Sir  Malcolm  Macgregor  of  that  ilk,  Bart.  The  other  son,  who  died  on  the 
field  of  battle,  was  supposed  to  have  married,  first,  a  Miss  Skinner,  a 
Yorkshire  lady,  and  second,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fanshawe. 

His  son  was  William  Macgregor,  who  took  arms  on  the  Stuart  side, 
and  was  wounded  in  17 15.  Lady  Robinson  says  that  he,  'on  the  disper- 
sion of  the  clan,  with  a  son,  left  Scotland  and  went  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  appeared  in  the  suite  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.'  He  took  the 
name  of  Skinner  from  some  connection  of  his  mother,  who  had  relatives 
of  the  name  in  Banff.  He  went  to  Liverpool,  where  he  was  concealed  by 
a  Mr.  Skinner.  He  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  but  afterwards  returned 
to  England,  for  a  time,  in  1721,  and  took  holy  orders.  He  was  appointed 
rector  of  Perth  Amboyua,  in  New  Jersey.  He  afterwards  became  a  person 
of  great  distinction. 

His  real  name  of  Macgregor  was  discovered  by  his  family  from  his 
papers  after  death.  He  had  part  of  a  blood-stone  ring  which  he  had 
broken  with  the  head  of  his  clan,  to  show  his  identity.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Gertrude,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Stephen  van  Cortlandt,  whose  grandfather  came  from  Holland,  and  was 
descended  from  the  Dukes  of  Courland.  He  had  large  estates  in  America, 
being  lord  of  the  manors  of  Cortlandt  and  Yonkers.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  were  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Cortlandt  Skinner,  was  a 
general  in  the  army.  He  afterwards  became  a  lawyer,  and  was,  for  many 
years,  Attorney-General  and  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  New 
Jersey.    He  died  in  1799,  aged  71. 

From  him  was  descended  Cortlandt  George  Macgregor,  Esq.,  of 
Carisbrooke  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  who  married,  in  1822,  Christina,  only 
daughter  of  Charles  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Wester  Elchies,  and  had  fifteen 
children,  of  whom  eleven  were  daughters  ! 

Attorney-General  Cortlandt  Skinner  had  a  sister  Gertrude,  who  be- 
came Mrs.  Parker.  It  was  she  who  presented  the  silver  Macgregor  shield 
to  the  New  York  Museum. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  correspondent  can  answer  the 
following  queries : — To  whom  did  the  arms  on  this  shield  belong?  To 
what  branch  of  the  Macgregors  did  the  original  owner  belong?  To  what 
family  did  the  impaled  coat  belong  ? 

There  are  two  distinct  Histories  of  the  Macgregors  (which  I  have  not 
seen),  viz.  Historical  Memoirs  of  Rob  Roy  and  the  Clan  Macgregor,  by 
K.  Macleay,  Glasgow,  1881,  and  Historical  Notices  of  the  Clan  Gregor,  by 
Donald  Gregory,  1831.  W.  D.  Hoyle. 
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676.  Account  of  a  Journey  into  Scotland,  1629  {continued  from 
vol.  ix.     180). — 

'  Forgery  is  death  with  them,  perjury  the  loss  of  their  hand  or  ears,  as 
the  quality  of  the  persons  requireth.  If  a  clerk  do  but  miswrite  anything 
it  is  death.  Hereditaments  descend,  conquests  purchases  ascend,  as  from 
the  son  to  the  father,  dower  and  conjunct  fee,  jointure  is  as  in  England, 
almost.  The  form  of  their  writings  are  almost  the  same  with  ours,  their 
dignities,  wards,  reliefs,  and  marriages  as  with  us ;  but  note  the  form  of 
marriages,  they  are  asked  in  the  church  as  with  us,  the  priest  will 
appoint  what  company  they  shall  have  at  church,  but  after  marriage 
there  will  be  continual  feasting  and  mirth  for  some  4  or  5  days  together, 
during  all  which  time  there  will  be  presents  offered  to  them,  as  all  kinds 
of  household  stuff,  feather  beds,  pots,  pans,  &c,  and  goods,  as  sheep,  oxen, 
horses,  kine,  &c,  often  to  the  value  of  500/.  sterling,  but  according  as 
the  parson  is  more  or  less  for  offerings  in  the  church  they  do  not  use. 
Men  seldom  change  their  servants;  the  gentlemen  and  knights,  &c, 
usually  do  ride  with  trumpets.  The  last  year,  1628,  the  Judges  went 
circuits,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  they  will  hereafter  do  so  or  not.  The 
Scotch  nobility  do  dilapidate  their  estates  and  impoverish  their  own 
kingdom  by  frequenting  the  English  Court,  their  trading  is  almost 
wholly  with  England,  their  wines  excepted  which  they  buy  in  France, 
custom  free  in  regard  of  their  old  league  with  them.  Their  own  chief 
commodities  are  grain,  sheep,  and  runts,  salt  and  coal,  and  of  coal  it  is 
observed  that  there  is  none  but  between  Trent  in  England  and  Tay  in 
Scotland,  which  cometh  from  a  great  lough  so  called,  and  glideth  by 
Perth  and  Dundee.  Lough  Nesse  beside  Murray-Land  and  the  river 
which  runneth  from  it  is  so  fierce  that  it  never  freezeth  and  though  I 
saw  [ice]  come  out  of  another  river  into  it  yet  it  instantly  thaweth  and 
becometh  water.  That  of  Lough  Mirton,  Lough  Lomond,  the  Deaf 
stone,  and  the  Cleke  geese  is  reported  for  truth  as  Holingshead  writes 
it.  There  be  at  this  time  three  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom 
papists  and  their  eldest  sons  protestants,  which  is  remarkable,  sc. 
Argyll,  Hamilton,  and  Huntley  whose  eldest  son  is  esteemed  the  ablest 
man  of  body  in  the  kingdom,  and  will  familiarly  go  in  the  mountains  after 
the  deer  80  miles  a  day.  But  I  am  afraid  I  have  digressed.  The  sheriffs 
be  now  most  of  them  annually  chosen,  and  the  sheriff  of  Lothian  this  year, 
1629,  is  my  cousin  Sir  Lewis  Lowther  who  was  very  glad  to  see  me.  He 
keepeth  his  court  twice  a  week,  in  the  afternoon,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
in  the  outer  court,  at  which  time  the  4  Lord  Justices  sit  upon  criminal 
matters  in  their  own  court,  and  their  criminal  offenders  may  have  advocates 
to  plead  for  their  lives  before  the  Judges.  Over  the  Lords  of  the  session 
be  there  4  other  lords-  of  the  Secret  Council,  which  may  sit  and  give 
their  votes  amongst  them  if  they  will,  and  they  be  but  as  spies  over  the 
rest  to  mark  their  doings,  and  inform  the  king  of  it.  The  general  Justice 
which  is  through  the  Kingdom  is  by  the  conveners  of  justice  at  Quarter 
Sessions  Commissioners  when  it  pleaseth  them,  and  sheriffs  at  their  courts 
when  they  appoint  them,  but  the  Judges  of  the  session  bear  such  a 
hand  over  them  as  they  will  call  in  question  almost  every  thing  they  do, 
let  them  do  the  best  they  can.  When  one  is  out  of  the  Borders,  and 
especially  the  further  North-east  is  very  safe  travelling,  safer  than  in 
England ;  and  much  civiller  be  they,  and  plainer  English,  yea  better 
than  at  Edinburgh.     Their  tillage  like  ours  they  use  much  liming  of 
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theil  ground,  and  they  plough  their  ground  all  in  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  then  only  harroweth  it  and  soweth  it.  Their  mason  and  joiner 
work  is  as  good  if  not  better  than  in  England,  most  of  their  wear  is 
English  cloth.  They  have  very  good  meat,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  great 
store,  hut  dress  it  not  well;  in  the  South  it  is  as  dear  as  in  the  South  of 
England,  but  in  the  North,  about  Dumbarton  and  thereabouts  wondrous 
c  heap,  a  goose  for  4c/.,  and  so  proportionably  of  other  things.  Their  drink 
is  almost  altogether  ale  and  hot  waters,  and  in  the  North  most  hot  waters, 
wine  is  6d.  a  quart,  sack  is.  i\d. 

Now  we  will  enter  the  town,  in  which  there  is  but  one  street  of  note 
called  the  High  Street,  beginning  at  the  Castle  and  going  down  to  the 
Neitherbowe  which  is  one  of  the  bars  or  gates  of  the  city,  and  strait  on  to 
the  Abbey  which  is  the  King's  Palace,  but  the  street  from  the  Netherbowe 
to  the  Abbey  is  called  the  Cannongate,  the  one  side  of  which  is  a  liberty 
of  itself,  the  other  side  belongeth  to  Edinburgh,  as  Holborn  one  side  to 
London  the  other  to  Westminster.  They  have  a  fine  Towbeoth  and 
prison  in  it,  this  street  and  the  High  Street  are  but  one  street  called  by 
strangers,  the  next  street  is  Cowgate  within  the  city  as  long  as  either  of 
them  but  narrower,  the  rest  but  winds  and  closes  some  2  yards  broad. 
The  Abbey  is  a  very  stately  piece  of  work  uniform,  and  a  dainty  neat 
chapel  in  it,  with  a  pair  of  organs  in  it,  and  none  else  in  the  city,  they 
being  puritans.  There  be  fine  prisons  of  a  great  height,  and  fine  hewn 
stone  buildings.  There  be  5  churches,  of  which  St.  Giles'  is  chief  because 
of  the  stately  steeple,  before  Bowbells  church  in  London,  having  in  it  one 
great  bell  which  they  do  not  ring  but  tolls  at  10  o'clk  at  night,  and  4  others. 
At  Grey  Friars  their  tombs  be  in  the  church-yard  walls  but  none  in  the 
church,  there  is  one  hospital  within  the  walls,  another  without,  which 
Herret  the  King's  jeweller  at  his  decease  gave  money  to  build  it.  There  is 
one  college  which  King  James  founded,  being  governed  by  a  primate  and 
other  sub-regents  to  read  to  the  several  years  which  follow  here  in  order, 
there  be  5  classes  or  seats  in  it,  1st  of  Humanity,  the  2nd  of  Greek,  3rd 
of  Logic,  the  4th  of  Natural  philosophy,  the  5th  of  Mathematics,  and 
Arist  de  calo(?).  The  1st  year  of  students  be  called  scholars,  the  2nd 
Semibijani,  the  3rd  Semibijani,  the  4th  bachelors,  the  next  degree, 
Laureates  or  Masters  of  Arts,  and  no  further,  tutors  they  call  pedagogues. 
We  supped  with  Mr.  Addamsonn,  primate  of  the  same  on  Thursday  at 
night  and  much  made  on  were  we.  There  is  one  part  of  the  college  built  by 
the  Senate  and  people  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  better  than  any  part  of  the 
college  beside,  with  this  inscription.  Senatus  populusque  Edenburgensis  has 
cedes  Christo  musisque  struendas  curarunt :  there  are  some  300  students  in 
it,  the  primate  is  severe.  At  the  end  of  every  year  they  analyze  their  whole 
year's  work,  when  they  go  out  Laureats  they  repeat  their  last  4  years  analyses 
and  they  then  be  their  own  tutors.  There  is  a  place  which  they  call  the 
Society  of  Brewers,  where  the  beer  and  ale  is  brewed  to  serve  the  city 
and  they  be  Englishmen,  they  called  us  into  their  butteries  and  made  us 
drink  gratis,  there  they  have  wondrous  fair  brewing  vessels  and  a  fair 
kiln.  There  is  also  the  Custom  house  not  far  from  St.  Giles'  church 
with  3  fair  arched  entrances,  over  it  is  the  place  where  butter  is  sold. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  Provost  which  is  [in]  nature  of  our  mayor, 
they  not  having  any  in  Scotland,  by  4  bailiffs  and  36  of  his  council,  in 
nature  of  our  aldermen,  the  mayor's  brethren  and  other  under  officers ; 
the  bailiffs  arrest,  and  the  officers  may  also  if  the  baliffs  bid.    There  is 
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an  officer  they  call  the  Danegeld  which  disburseth  money  for  the  town 
before  the  bailiffs,  they  call  him  lord.  At  4  o'clk  in  the  morning  and  at 
8  at  night  goeth  a  drum  about  the  town  and  so  in  other  boroughs,  the 
nobles  have  to  carry  up  the  supper,  a  trumpet  sounding.  All  their 
gentlemen  be  courteous  and  affable,  but  hosts  and  the  country  clowns  be 
careless  and  unconscionable  in  their  usage  to  strangers. 

'On  the  10  of  November  being  Tuesday  at  12  of  the  clock  see  we  3 
heralds  standing  on  the  public  cross  which  is  in  form  of  a  turret  but  not 
garretted,  and  a  wood  beam  standing  up  in  the  middle,  the  unicorn 
crowned  on  the  top  of  it,  there  is  a  door  up  into  it.  These  3  heralds  one 
after  another  did  proclaim  an  edict  concerning  the  papists  of  Scotland, 
reciting  them  by  their  names  which  get  if  possible,  both  before  and  after 
they  proclaimed  3  trumpeters  sounded,  and  so  still  they  do  if  it  be  from 
the  King  or  his  council,  but  if  some  common  proclamation  not  so  in  state. 
On  this  cross  be  all  noble  men  hanged  and  headed,  as  about  9  years  since, 
161 9  or  thereabouts,  the  Earl  of  Orkney  headed,  his  son  hanged,  and 
others,  for  the  keeping  a  castle  against  the  King  being  treason  ;  on  this 
cross  be  citations  read,  denunciations,  and  hornings  denounced. 

'On  the  14th  of  November  I  went  to  Leeth  whereof  more  before, 
crossed  the  Firth  to  Bruntelin,  which  is  7  miles  from  thence  to  beside 
the  Leard  of  Dowhill,  a  Lincey,  8  miles,  2  miles  before  we  came  thither 
is  the  river  of  Ore,  narrow  but  deep  and  fierce  we  rid  it  the  height  of 
the  horse's  mane  and  the  fierceness  of  it  turned  the  horse  off  his  feet. 
From  Dowhill  to  Geaney  Priggle  which  parteth  Fife  and  Kinross-shire 
one  mile,  from  thence  to  Kinross  at  the  West  end  of  Lough  Leven,  a 
borough  barony,  2  miles,  it  is  a  market  town,  the  Lough  Leven  is  4 
miles  square,  which  is  16  miles  about.  So  far  is  the  land  good,  but  here 
and  there  many  high  rocks  and  hills,  in  this  lough  is  fish  every  day  in 
the  year  gotten  for  store,  none  in  Britain  like,  and  consider  the  bigness 
of  it,  as  also  for  fowl.  The  general  kinds  of  fishes  be  these — the  pikes  of 
which  many  [be]  as  big  as  a  man,  eels,  gelltoughes,  chars,  perches, 
camdowes,  a  kind  of  trout  which  have  not  scales,  grey  trouts,  gelletough 
is  the  high  char,  sysbinge  the  she.  There  is  a  river  they  call  the  Leven 
running  out  of  it  8  miles  into  the  sea,  and  in  it  is  salmons.  In  the 
midst  of  this  lough  is  a  castle  of  my  Lord  of  Morton's,  well  fortified 
with  good  ordnance,  the  walls  some  3  yards  thick,  a  ship  might  sail  in 
it,  there  [be]  great  store  of  almost  all  kinds  of  wild  fowl,  of  wild  geese 
there  being  continually  seen  3000  or  4000,  and  swans  many,  the  swans 
will  not  suffer  any  foreign  swan  to  be  with  them,  in  stormy  weather  the 
old  swans  will  carry  the  young  ones  on  their  wings  off  the  water.  King 
James  desired  to  dwell  in  it,  and  did  with  the  Queen  only  for  his  pleasure. 
The  town  of  Kinross  at  the  foot  where  I  lodged  on  Saturday  at  night 
which  is  also  my  Lord  of  Morton's,  he  having  another  house  there  too 
that  they  dry  them  in  their  chimneys  like  red  herrings  (sic).  It  [is] 
governed  by  one  bailliff,  2  officers,  one  church  they  have  and  a  Tow- 
beoth,  it  is  the  head  town  of  the  shire,  and  that  after  which  the  shire  is 
named,  Robert  Crenyam  my  host  of  this  place,  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
churcfr,  told  us  he  saw  some  30  years  since  on  a  ship  which  was  come 
from  the  East  Indies  shells  which  in  that  3  years'  space  had  grown  to  the 
ship  have  the  forms  of  fowl  in  them,  as  in  an  egg.  In  Stirling,  not  far 
from  the  sea  side  some  15  miles  there  is  a  gentleman's  estate  much 
harmed  by  a  strange  outbreaking  of  the  water  on  Christmas  day  in  the 
vol.  x. — no.  xxxvii.       .  C 
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afternoon,  162S,  in  a  moss  some  3  miles  compass  cast  up  and  laid  on 
good  ground  which  hath  spoiled  the  gentlemen  that  mossy  ground  now 
Covering  their  arable  so  thick  as  to  the  tops  of  the  trees;  and  the  3  miles 
compass  out  of  which  it  was  cast  suddenly  up  became  a  great  lough 
which  before  was  a  dry  moss. 

(To  be  continued.) 

677.  Points  of  Resemblance  between  the  French  and  Scots. — It 
is  well  to  note  the  survival  of  the  popular  delusion  that.  Scotland  has  been 
permanently  and  considerably  influenced  by  her  old  alliances  with  France. 
Historical  research  shows  that  France  utilised  Scotland  as  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  England,  and  that  she  welcomed  Scottish  soldiers,  recognising 
their  courage  and  their  hardihood.  It  also  shows  that  Frenchmen  re- 
garded Scotland  as  a  semi-barbarous  country,  with  which  little  intercourse, 
commercial  or  social,  could  exist — very  few  Scottish  families  can  trace 
French  blood  in  their  veins.  Few  of  the  French  refugees  of  the  six- 
teenth or  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  were  disposed  to  make  their  homes 
in  Scotland,  though  both  in  England  and  Ireland  the  descendants  of 
French  Huguenots  abound.  The  foreign  trade  of  Scotland  was  with 
Holland,  and  with  that  country  the  social  intercourse  was  for  many 
centuries  so  close  that  Scottish  names  are  almost  as  common  in  Northern 
Europe  as  Flemish  and  Danish  names  are  common  in  Scotland.  There 
is,  however,  a  lingering  fashion  to  claim  cousinship  with  France.  How 
this  claim  is  regarded  is  shown  by  the  reply  of  the  distinguished  writer 
M.  Daudet  who,  on  the  occasion  of  his  late  visit  to  England,  was  inter- 
viewed for  the  Glasgow  Herald.  M.  Daudet,  like  many  of  his  compatriots 
in  earlier  days,  evidently  regarded  Scotland  as  too  cold  a  region  for  him  to 
visit,  but  he  spoke  so  pleasantly  about  her  scenery  and  her  writers,  that 
the  inte/viewer  started  the  favourite  fancy  :  4  Do  you  think  there  are  any 
points  of  resemblance,  nationally  speaking,  between  the  French  and  the 
Scots?  You  know  it  is  often  said  they  are  much  alike.'  4  Well,  I  do  not 
see  any  particular  resemblance,'  was  the  reply ;  '  the  Scots  and  French  were 
always  good  friends,  because  both  were  often  at  war  with  the  English.  I 
think  the  Irish  people  resemble  the  French  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Scots 
do.'  The  reply  was  probably  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  the  conversation 
may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  smoke,  '  M.  Daudet  mentioning  that  smok- 
ing is  falling  off  to  a  great  extent  among  the  better  class  youths  in  France.' 
The  interviewer,  when  occasion  offers,  should  put  his  question  to  some 
distinguished  Flemish  litterateur,  and  he  might  secure  information  which 
would  prove  instructive  to  his  readers.  Ed. 

678.  Old  Edinburgh  Register  {continued from  vol.  \x.  p.  174). — 

Nov.  30.  Johnne  Sprot  and  Elizabeth  Johnstoune. 

,,      „  Robart  Hill,  baxter,  and  Euphame  Mitchell. 

,,         Patrick  Dudgeon,  wrycht,  and  Elspaith  Levingstoun. 

,,     ,,  Johnne  Machen,  taillor,  and  Agnes  blair. 
Dec.    7.  Johnne  Courtes,  rrichant,  and  Maissie  Stenhope. 

,,     „  Johnne  broun,  rrichant,  and  Christiane  broune. 
„  John  Gray,  officer,  and  Agnes  porteous. 

„      ,,  Mr.  Johnne  Scharp  and  Christiane  Ards  (?). 

„  21.  Robert  Dunbar,  cuik,  and  Margaret  Kirkcadie. 

,,      „  James  fairservice  and  Margaret  hunter. 
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Dec.  28.  Johnne  craigie,  officer,  and  Margaret  Davidsone. 
„         Johnne  Diksone,  fleschor,  and  Jonat  broun. 

„  David  M'gregour  and  Katheren  Graham. 
Jan.    11.  Robert  Finlawsoune,  fleschour,  and  Margaret  Thomesonne. 
„    18.  Johnne  M'nache,  Schant,  and  Isobell  Speir. 
„      „   Alexr.  hepburne,  cordiner,  and  Elspaith  swyntoun. 

„  Manur  (?)  Andersone  and  Margaret  brise. 
„         George  peirsone,  stabler,  and  Jonet  Moseman. 
„    25.  Johnne  Urguhard,  cordiner,  and  Jonet  fylder. 
Feb.    1.  Johnne  clerk,  taillour,  and  Marioune  Dunaldsone. 
,,      „   Androw  gourlay,  sclatter,  and  Beatie  Maschet. 
„      ,,  Johnne  finlawsone,  Lorrimer,  and  Katheren  Moseman. 
„         Thomas  buchanan  and  Margaret  fineis. 
,,     „  Thomas  Miller,  indwellour,  and  Beatrix  Symountoun. 

„  William  Knox,  travellour,  and  Agnes  bartilmo. 
,,     8.  James  Ralstoun,  schoolmaster,  and  Margaret  tailefor. 
,,    12.  Robert  pursell,  Schant,  and  Marioun  Lawrie. 
Robert  Dowgall,  mchant,  and  Helene  Dik. 

,,  James  Somerveill,  Schant,  and  Lilias  porterfeild. 
„      ,,  Johnne  Nisbet,  writter,  and  Jonat  ballendyne. 
ft    27.  Joseph  Leomont,  baxter,  and  Katheren  broun. 
,,  Andro  Hart,  buikbinder,  and  Jonat  Mytchelhie. 

',,      ,,   James  Cathkin,  skynner,  and  Jonet  Mayne. 
„     „  Johnne  Stevinsonne,  Schant,  and  Margaret  Weir. 
Mar.    1.  James  broun,  Schant,  and  Elspaith  Nasmyth. 
„     „   George  Lawsonne  and  Margaret  Libbertoun. 
„     „   Quintene  Loue  and  Elizabeth  achesonne. 
„     „  Patrick  nicoll,  Schant,  and  Bessie  rantoun. 
,,     8.  Johnne  Alexander,  Schant,  and  Margaret  Smyth. 
„      „  Mr.  Alexr  Spittell  and  Jonat  braidie. 
„    22.  Patrik  Adamesonne  and  Begis  broun. 

„   Alexr  clerk,  Schant,  and  Marioun  primros. 
„     „   David  broun,  tailor,  and  Jonat  Lyndsay. 

1598. 

April    5.  Robert  balloche,  messinger,  and  Agnes  Lowrie. 

„    1 2.  Johnne  roger,  masone,  and  Jonat  dryburgh. 

„    19.  Johnne  Myller,  Schant,  and  Margaret  Sandilands. 

„     „  Johnne  Uddart,  workman,  and  Agnes  Woddell. 

„    26.  Mr.  David  Aytoun,  aicut  (?),  and  Margaret  boyd. 

„  George  rattray,  tallour,  and  Jonat  rlscher. 

„     „  Robert  cokie,  goldsmyth,  and  Jonat  dawsonne. 

May    3.  Alexr  bathgat  and  Margaret  Clappertoun. 

„  Adame  ray,  Schant,  and  Katherene  Moresonne. 

,,  Mr.  Edward  Merschell,  writter,  and  Abigail  Hamiltoune. 

,,    10.  Thomas  Adamesonne,  workman,  and  Christiane  Watsonne. 

,,    17.  Johnne  Dowgall,  marchant,  and  Elspaith  galbraith. 

,,      ,,  Johnne  Symsonne,  Schant,  and  Jonat  Lokhart. 

,,    24.  William  barklay,  Schant,  and  Agnes  balendyne. 

,,    31.  Paull  edzer,  marchant,  and  Jonatt  Davesonne. 

,,  Niell  gilmore,  armorer,  and  Agnes  annan. 
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June    7.  Alex*  Littiljohnne  and  Bessie  heriot, 
James  M°knab  and  Bessie  boyll. 
„    14.  James  glen,  workman,  and  Agnes  clerk. 

.,   Alex1  Struthers,  and  Margaret  philip. 

,,  Abacuih  Mckie  and  Agnes  clerksonne. 

,,  Johnne  pikkcn  and  Katharene  Davidsonne. 
„         Johnne  Wauche,  tallor,  and  Marioun  Walker. 

ai.  Henrie  zoung,  baxter,  and  Jonat  Walker. 
„      ,,   Mr.  Laurence  Mcgill,  advocat,  and  Jeane  creichtoun. 
,,      „  Andro  Watsonne,  merchant,  and  Christiane  tod. 
„      ,,  William  ballentyne,  tailor,  and  Marioun  galbraith. 
„    28.  William  rankene,  tallor,  and  Issobell  Lennox. 
„      „  Adame  cok,  fleschour,  and  Bessie  Wilkie. 
„     ,,  Andro  fithie,  cordiner,  and  Jonat  Norwall. 
,,      ,,  Rauffe  pennie,  travellor,  and  Margaret  Adamesonne. 
„      ,,  Johnne  spens,  smyth,  and  Margaret  forret. 
,,     ,,   Patrik  Cochrane,  nlchant,  and  Margaret  Cochrane. 
.,      „   Robert  huntter,  baxter,  and  helene  huntter. 
„      ,,  James  Weill,  nlchant,  and  Katharene  bankes. 

„  Johnne  dudgeon,  wrycht,  and  Margaret  Marschell. 
„     ,,  Johnne  Woddell  and  Margaret  grahame. 
July     5.  Thomas  smyth,  tallour,  and  Margaret  Macgregour. 
„      „  William  Knublo  and  Jonat  arnot. 
„      „   John  burgon  and  Christiane  patersonne. 
„     „  Robert  bell  and  Jonat  huntter. 
„     „  James  burges  and  Margaret  heron. 
„    12.  Robert  Andersonne  and  Agnes  cruikschank. 
,,     „  Johnne  gordon  and  agnes  achesonne. 
„     „  Johnne  Makilmun,  tallor,  and  Christiane  Zoung. 
„    19.  Roger  herries,  tallour,  and  Barbara  inglis. 

„  William  frissel,  taillour,  and  Katharere  tait. 

„  Johnne  henrysonne  and  Elspaith  Zoung. 
„         Johnne  bruce,  armorer,  and  Margaret  harper. 
„    26.  James  Diksonne,  messinger,  and  Eufame  zoung. 
,,     „  Robert  Lowrie,  tallour,  and  Issobell  Monteith. 
,,     ,,   Henrie  Mureheid  and  Margaret  Wilsonne. 
Aug.    2.  Mr.  James  nicoll  and  Margaret  robertsonne. 
„     „  Quintene  bradfute,  Qchant,  and  Barbara  Neblo. 
„      9.  Patrik  small,  writter,  and  Issobel  coult. 
„      ,,  Patrick  thomesonne,  browster,  and  Jonat  robsonne. 

James  chapman  and  alesonne  henrysonne. 
,,         Johnne  cowan,  cordiner,  and  Katharene  park. 
,,     ,,   David  Dowlgas,  copmaker,  and  Agnes  Dewar. 

„  Robert  Stoddart,  armorer,  and  Agnes  Henrysonne. 
,,    16.  Stevin  wood,  workman,  and  Marioun  blak. 
,,     ,,  James  Anenislie,  nlchant,  and  Issobell  howesonne. 
,,    23.  Alexr  Mure,  nlchant,  and  Marioun  Dykes. 
,,      ,,  Johnne  Diksonne,  tallor,  and  Margaret  Henrysonne. 
„    30.  Mr.  Alexander  Seatoun  and  Marioun  Mawll. 
„      „   Mr.  James  Huntter,  minister,  and  Marioun  aikman. 
„      „  James  broun,  chirurgeon,  and  Katherine  Knox. 
„      „   John  Hepburne,  cordiner,  and  Margaret  Kosche, 
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Sept.    6.  William  Symountoun,  sadler,  and  Katharine  pollert. 
„   Gabriell  Higger,  tailor,  and  Jonat  pacok. 

„      ,,   Robert  Christie,  rrichant,  and  Margaret  Johnnestonn. 

„    13.  Johnne  pollert,  wrycht,  and  Jeane  Mcgill. 

,,     ,,  William  ellet,  maltman,  and  Marioun  ellet. 

,,     „   Hew  Charters,  marchant,  and  Elizabeth  ramsay. 

,,    20.  Johnne  gourlay,  masonne,  and  Bessie  Wilsonne. 

„     ,,  Thomas  baine,  Loremeir,  and  alesonne  ballendyne. 

,,    27.  Alexr  borthwik,  marchant,  and  Elizabeth  Darling. 
Oct.     4.  Thomas  Smyth,  rrichant  and  Elizabeth  ker. 

„      „  Mr.  Johnne  pape,  writter,  and  Marioun  bassinden. 
11.  Thomas  andersonne,  skinner,  and  Euphame  pennicuk. 

„      „  Archibald  primrose,  writter,  and  Katharine  andrew. 

„    18.  Thomas  adingstoun,  Sonant,  and  Beatrix  Woddell. 

,,         Robert  traquair,  rrichant,  and  Margaret  Dalmahoy. 
„  William  Mudie,  wricht,  and  Marioun  gibsonne. 

„     „  Adame  wilsoune,  cordiner,  and  Helene  reid. 

„    25.  William  arnot,  skinner,  and  Helene  forrest. 
Nov.    1.  Johnne  Mccalley,  mchant,  and  Bessie  burrell. 

,,     „  James  robesonne  and  Elspuith  fairie. 

„      8.  Abrahame  barker,  baxter,  and  Euphame  quhippo. 

„      „  Clement  Wardlaw,  tallor,  and  Jonet  Lowrie. 
„   Paull  turnbull,  baxter,  and  Marioun  foster. 

„     „  William  Mccubene,  rrichant,  and  Christiane  Cahoun. 

„    15.  Thomas  Zuill  and  Margaret  tallour. 

„     ,,  James  Grahame,  rrichant,  and  Isobel  Traquair. 

„     „  Henrie  fergusonne,  mchant,  and  Jonat  robesonne. 

„    22.  Mathew  tod,  stabler,  and  Agnes  Joncking. 

„     „  Robert  Gowdie,  wricht,  and  Jonat  Andersonne. 

William  beith,  webster,  and  Katharene  Somervell. 

„    29.  Robert  farthe,  goldsmith,  and  Margaret  craige. 

„          Thomas  myller,  stabler,  and  Alesonne  Henrysonne. 

„         Johnne  houstoun,  tallor,  and  Katharene  Thayne. 

„     „  James  Arnot,  rr)rchant,  and  Magdalen  Thomesonne. 

„         Robert  broun,  browster,  and  Marioun  Nevene. 
James  cowstoun,  masonne,  and  Helene  Kellie. 

,,         Peter  aikman,  baxter,  and  Marioun  burehill. 

„      „  Johnne  frissell,  wricht,  and  Marioun  Lokart. 

„     „   Richard  broun,  sadler,  and  Bessie  broun. 
Dec.    6.  Johnne  rankene,  stabler,  and  Margaret  hadden. 

„     „  Gilbert  Dick,  rrichant,  and  Alesonne  forman. 

„     „  William  finlaysonne,  rrichant,  and  Margaret  bog. 

„     „  Johnne  rychardsoune,  cuttellor,  and  Bessie  gilchrist. 

„     ,,  Williame  gibsonne,  meilmaker,  and  Katharene  Scot. 

„     „  Andrew  Arthour  and  Katharene  andersonne. 

„    13.  Thomas  nicolsonne,  rrichant,  and  Marioun  ramsay. 
Alexr  pyot,  writter,  and  Agnes  Nemok. 

,,      ,,  Andrew  Stewart,  malta,  and  Bessie  Mure. 
,,  Johnne  binny,  rrichant,  and  Issobell  home. 
27.  Archibald  gleghorne,  cordiner,  and  Margaret  prestoun. 

„      „  William  wyllie,  writter,  and  Marioun  oustiane. 
Jan.     3.  Alex.  Vaws,  rrichant,  and  Marioun  porteous. 
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fan.    10.  Edward  Louche,  skinner,  and  Ester  Louche. 
William  innrie  and  Jonat  or  ok. 
Johnne  robesonne  and  Margaret  finlawsonne. 
George  Gardin,  of  Lowtoun,  and  Nicolas  balfour. 
1 7.  James  Strang  and  Elizabeth  ker. 

Robert  Maxwell,  writter,  and  Jonat  thomesoune. 
„   Robert  gibsonne,  writter,  and  Christiane  wood. 
,,  Martene  Mcquharg,  nlchant,  and  Jonat  Mcmychaell. 

Johnne  fortoun,  tallor,  and  Jonat  Wallace. 
Robert  noteman,  merchant,  and  flurishe  Johnestoun. 
James  Jack  and  Margaret  Drysdaill. 
Andrew  pudzeon,  tallor,  and  Jonat  bowen. 
Johnne  folkart,  glasinwricht,  and  Jonat  stratoun. 
Robert  nicoll,  tallour,  and  Elizabeth  grenelaw. 
William  patersonne,  nlchant,  and  Jaquelene  d'voucht. 
Thomas  Dromond  Drymen  and  Marioun  modrell. 
Mr  Robert  Lermount,  advocat,  and  Margaret  skene. 
John  grahame,  baxter,  and  begie  aitkin. 
William  Machen,  nlchant,  and  Sara  speir. 
George  schaw,  fischer,  and  bessie  lambe. 

(To  be  continued.} 

679.  'Ane  funerall  elegy  vpon  the  death  of  that  famows, 
religiows,  and  excellent  gentillwoman,  isobell  crawfurd,  spous 
to  William  M'Culloch  of  Ardwell. 

Leve  ovir  ye  poets  in  your  rustik  styll, 

and  in  the  chaos  of  your  confused  vers 
Do  think  it  is  a  sacriledg  to  defyl, 

and  put  ruid  ryms  vpon  this  sacred  hears. 
Desist  I  say  your  lyns  for  to  put  forth 

least  contrair  your  mynd  ye  may  eclips  her  worth. 
But  if  in  such  graive  matter  poets  phraise 

aucht  in  this  subject  graivlie  to  be  vsed, 
That  in  som  measour  her  vertewis  ye  micht  vrais, 

and  not  the  phaenix  of  her  sex  abuised, 
Then  let  the  muisis  sueit  theas  sisters  nyn 

com  offir  vp  their  elegeis  at  her  schryn, 
Yea  such  as  in  boetia  hes  bein  bred 

and  quho  hes  drunk  of  [the]  helvetian  well, 
Yea  such  as  with  the  auncients  hes  bein  led, 

and  can  the  factis  of  many  wortheis  tell. 
Such  actours  ar  fitt  for  this  worthy  staidg 

as  is  reput  great  poets  in  their  aidg. 
They  that  will  do  it  must  view  pernassus  hill, 

as  from  the  vulgar  they  had  bein  abstract 
Yea  into  Helicon  to  dip  their  quill, 

and  with  Milpomenie  they  must  learn  to  act 
For  to  poynt  furth  her  funerall  fattall  storrie 

quho  now  possessis  her  eternal  glory 
Within  this  hears  their  lyes  this  worthy  treasour, 

one  of  mor  worth  than  gold  of  Ophir  fund. 
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Quhois  vertewis  great  no  human  wit  can  measour, 

better  than  that  qwhich  throw  Havilah  rund 
In  former  tymes  if  schoe  had  bein  on  lyf 

King  Lemwells  mother  had  chossen  her  for  his  wyff, 
Me  think  I  heir  her  freinds  and  nichtbours  mum, 

her  children  dear  and  her  kynd  husband  roar, 
If  I  micht  say  it  even  also  Skyrburn, 

and  Anwith  hakis  such  great  lose  doth  deplor 
Yea  flowing  Fleit  weips  furth  his  blubering  tears 

becaus  schoe  had  not  lastit  Nestoris  yearis, 
And  I  myself  into  this  poem  must  act 

next  to  her  husband  and  her  children  bound. 

0  crewell  death  in  this  thy  mortall  fact, 
thow  hes  givin  me  an  evir  greiving  wound, 

Quhy  sould  I  traffique  with  loftie  poet  pelf 

non  can  her  schew  as  schoe  did  schew  herself 
Her  pietie  evin  from  a  suckling  born, 

her  statlie  persoun  and  her  bewty  rair, 
Her  charitie  her  vertewis  her  adorn, 

so  we  may  her  with  Dorcas  weill  compair. 
Of  her  111  ceas  to  speik  quhat  may  be  said 

both  quhen  schoe  wes  a  mothir  and  a  maid. 
Now  Marie  lyk  schoe  hes  the  cheifist  chous, 

and  in  the  heavens  schoe  hes  her  cheif  delyt, 
Amangst  the  Sancts  schoe  greatlie  doth  rejoys 

Sine  schoe  went  their  the  milkway  is  mor  quhyt. 

1  doe  concluid  and  sail  say  nothing  mair, 
saife  that  in  her  no  vertewis  wanting  wer. 

Pietas  omnia  vincit  vivit  post  funera  virtus. 

A.  C 

The  'funerall  elegy,'  of  which  the  above  is  a  verbatim  copy,  was 
found  by  me  while  recently  engaged  in  examining  and  arranging  the 
contents  of  the  Charter  Chest  of  the  ancient  Gallowegian  family  of 
M'Culloch  of  Ardwall,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Christian  M'Culloch-Jameson 
of  Ardwall,  wife  of  Andrew  Jameson,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff  of  Perth- 
shire. The  subject  of  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  Isobell  Crawfurd,  the  wife 
of  William  M'Culloch  of  Ardwall,  who  flourished  as  proprietor  of  that 
estate  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  She  was  come  of  an  Ayrshire  family, 
being  a  daughter  of  Duncan  Crawfurd  of  Nether  Skeldoun,  who  appears 
to  have  likewise  owned  the  estate  of  Kerse,  and  other  lands,  in  that 
county.  If  the  Elegy  is  to  be  trusted,  she  was  a  lady  possessed  of  many 
virtues,  and  greatly  endeared  to  her  family  and  friends.  Her  marriage 
with  William  M'Culloch  of  Ardwall  took  place  in  1642,  their  contract  of 
marriage  being  dated  at  May  bole,  1st  November  of  that  year.  The  precise 
time  of  Mrs.  M'Culloch's  death  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it  appears 
from  family  papers  that  she  was  alive  in  the  month  of  November  1661, 
and  predeceased  her  husband,  who  died  in  October  1682.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  elegy  may  therefore  be  assigned  to  a  period  some  time  between 
these  two  dates.  As  regards  its  authorship,  the  initial  letters,  A.  C.  affixed 
to  it,  when  taken  along  with  certain  expressions  used  by  the  person  who 
composed  it,  expressive  of  near  relationship  to  the  bereaved  husband  and 
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children  Left  behind,  make  it  probable  that  lie  was  a  brother  of  the  lady 
whose  praises  he  so  enthusiastically  celebrates. 

|  AS.  RONALDSON  LYELL. 

KniMU'Kc.u,  No;:  iSo.p 

6So.  The  Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society. — Facsimiles  of 
Karia  Scottish  Printing. — We  hear  that  this  Society  proposes  to  issue 
a  series  of  Facsimiles  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Scottish  Printing  from 
its  commencement  in  1640,  forming  a  full  and  reliable  collection  of 
Specimens  for  reference  and  comparative  study.  The  Editorial  Committee 
will  consist  of  Messrs.  E.  Gordon  Duff,  T.  Graves  Law,  J.  P.  Edmond,  W. 
Cowan,  H.  G.  Aldis,  and  the  Secretary. 

Of  the  earlier  presses  (beginning  with  Androw  Myllar's  French 
books)  Facsimiles  of  both  types  and  ornaments  will  be  given,  while 
the  specimens  from  the  later  presses  will  consist  chiefly  of  devices  and 
ornaments  characteristic  of  the  particular  printers. 

The  Series  will  consist  of  five  or  six  Parts,  each  section  being  complete 
in  itself  and  treating  of  a  well-defined  period  or  group  of  printers,  and 
containing  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  Facsimiles,  with  brief  descriptive 
notices.  The  size  will  be  that  of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Edmond's  Annals 
of  Scottish  Printing  (demy  4to),  to  which  the  Series  will  naturally  form  an 
illustrative  supplement.  The  edition  will  consist  of  not  more  than  250 
copies,  which  will  be  available  for  non-members  after  members  have  been 
supplied. 

The  first  Part  (1507-15 20?)  will  include  two  Facsimiles  of  Androw 
Myllar's  Garlandia,  and  two  of  his  Expositio  Sequentiarum ;  one  of 
Violette's  Expositio  Sequentiarum,  and  two  of  his  Sarum  Missal ;  five 
specimens  of  Chepman  and  Myllar's  work ;  four  of  the  Aberdeen  Breviary 
of  Chepman;  a  page  of  a  Donatus  (by  a  printer  not  identified)  in 
Aberdeen  University  Library ;  and  two  pages  of  the  Compassio 
B.  V.M.  of  John  Story.  The  descriptions  will  be  written  by  Mr.  E. 
Gordon  Duff. 

The  second  Part  (1530 ?-i58i)  will  include  examples  of  the  work  of 
Thomas  Davidson,  John  Scot,  and  Lekprevik ;  and  specimens  of  the  later 
printers  in  their  chronological  order  will  follow. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Johnston,  Hon.  Secretary,  33  George 
Street,  Edinburgh,  will  receive  names  of  subscribers  if  sent  not  later  than 
October  23,  1895,  but  the  list  will  be  closed  whenever  all  the  copies  are 
bespoken. 

681.  Index  Society's  Publications. — In  the  quarterly  part  of  the 
Index  Society's  publications  for  March  there  is  the  report  of  the  Society  for 
the  past  year,  and  there  is  an  announcement  which  must  be  of  interest 
to  all  interested  in  Scottish  Genealogy.  The  announcement  is  in  the 
following  terms : — 'Arrangements  are  also  in  progress  with  the  object  of 
issuing  a  section  devoted  to  Scotland,  and  as  soon  as  fifty  new  subscribers 
shall  have  joined,  some  of  the  calendars  or  documents  relating  to  that 
country  preserved  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere  will  be  undertaken.'  I 
trust  that  the  Society  may  soon  be  able  to  carry  the  arrangements  to  a 
successful  termination,  and  begin  this  much  needed  work.  Scotland  is 
said  to  be  but  poorly  off  in  national  records  as  compared  with  other 
countries,  and  those  which  exist  are  undoubtedly  difficult  of  access.  In 
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many  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  the  papers  are  uncalendared,  and  in  such  con- 
fusion that  a  search  for  an  old  decree  or  process  is  a  work  of  months, 
and  such  indices  as  this  Society  has  been  publishing  would  be  a  boon  not 
only  to  genealogists,  but  to  lawyers  and  all  who  may  have  to  consult  the 
records. 

I  trust  the  Society  may  be  able  to  issue  the  Scottish  Indices  separately 
for  those  who  may  not  care  to  take  out  the  Indices  of  the  English  Records, 
and  think  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  sub- 
scribers to  insure  its  success  if  the  objects  were  brought  before  those 
likely  to  take  an  interest  in  such  matters.  The  orthography  of  Scottish 
place-names  would,  however,  require  a  Scottish  transcriber. 

The  interest  in  such  publications  seems  to  be  increasing,  as  is  shown 
by  the  publication  of  such  works  as  the  abstracts  of  the  Glasgow  Protocol 
Books.  J.  M'G. 


QUERIES. 

GCXCVI.  Ramsay  of  Brackmont,  Co.  Fife. — George  Ramsay  of 
Brackmont  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Alexander  Gibson  of  Durie, 
father  of  Lord  Durie,  the  Clerk  Register ;  their  son, 

John  Ramsay  of  Brackmont  married  Margaret  Bruce,  '  grand- 
daughter of  Airth,  and  her  mother,  a  daughter  of  Arnot  of 
Capeldrew.' 

They  had  an  only  child,  Janet. 

I  also  find  David  Ramsay  of  Brackmont  married  Grizel, 
daughter  of  Sir  David  Weemyss  of  Wemyss  by  his  second  wife, 
Mariot,  daughter  of  John  Towers  of  Inverleith. 

Was  this  David  Ramsay  the  father  of  the  above-named 
George  Ramsay,  and  can  any  further  information  be  given  con- 
cerning the  family  and  their  descent?  1 G.' 

CCXCVII.  Wemyss  of  Wemyss. — David  Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  living 
about  the  same  time  as  the  above  Sir  David  Weemyss,  is  said  to 
have  'married  Lady  Cecil  Ruthven,  daughter  of  William,  3rd 
Lord  Ruthven,  by  Jean  Haliburton,  coheiress  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Dirleton.' 

Is  this  David  Wemyss  the  Sir  David  mentioned  above,  or  is 
it  his  son  David  of  Strathardel,  ancestor  of  Pitkennie  ?      1 G.' 

CCXCVIII.  Haliburton  of  Denhead. — John  Lindsay  of  Wormiestone, 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  George  Haliburton  of  Denhead,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 
Can  you  tell  me  who  this  George  Haliburton  married,  and  any 
further  particulars  of  his  descent?  *  G.' 

CCXCIX.  Family  of  Pilmore. — Can  any  information  be  given  about 
this  family?  <G.' 

CCC.  Ogilvie  of  Inchmartin.  Ogilvie,  son  of  Archibald  Ogilvie 

of  Inchmartin,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles,  6th  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, is  said  to  be  representative  of  the  Ogilvies  of  Boyne. 

Can  the  name  of  the  above  son  of  Archibald  Ogilvie  be 
given,  also  whom  he  married,  and  his  descent?  And 

CCCI.  Ogilvie  of  Boyne.— Can  any  account  be  given  of  this  family  ? 
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CCCII.  Schaw  of  SAUCHIE. — (i)  I  find  John  Schaw  of  Sauchie,  Comp- 
troller to  James  iv.,  1487. 

Also  John  Schaw  of  Sauchie,  married  Ella,  (laughter  of  Adam 
Cosour  of  that  Ilk,  by  daughter  of  Walter  Foderingham  of  For- 
dell  (by  Elizabeth  Sandilands,  who  died  in  1490). 

Were  these  the  same  person  ? 

(2)  Alexander  Schaw  of  Sauchie  in  1523  gave  the  lands  of 
Greenock  to  John,  the  eldest  son  of  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Cunninghame  of  Glencarnock.  Also 

John  Schaw  of  Greenock  and  Sauchie,  created  a  Baronet, 
1687,  was  son  of  James  Schaw  of  Greenock  (and  Margaret 
Montgomery,  his  wife),  son  of  John  Schaw  of  Greenock  and 
Elizabeth  Cunninghame. 

Can  this  John  Schaw  and  Elizabeth  Cunninghame  be  meant 
for  the  Alexander  whose  son  John  was  first  of  Greenock,  or  is  it 
John  first  of  Greenock  himself? 

(3)  I  also  find  that  '  on  the  death  of  George  Schaw  of  Sauchie 
without  heirs,  in  1615,  Sauchie  descended  to  the  family  of 
Greenock.' 

Also,  in  1615,  Sir  Alexander  Schaw  of  Sauchie,  Hallie,  and 
Greenock,  married  Helen,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Bruce  of 
Clackmannan.  This  Sir  Alexander  is  said  to  have  had  a  son, 
Sir  David. 

Were  these  of  the  family  of  Sauchie  or  of  Greenock  ?  And, 
if  the  latter,  how  were  they  related  to  John,  first  of  Greenock  ? 
(4)  In  two  different  accounts  I  find  that — 

i.  John,  son  of  Schaw  of  Sauchie,  had  a  son  Patrick,  who  in 
1596  was  minister  of  Selkirk,  and  died  1646. 

The  above  Patrick  had  a  son  John  who  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Murray  of  Philiphaugh. 

His  eldest  son  John  was  minister  of  Selkirk  in  1634,  and 
died  1698,  designed  of  Hellinshaw,  he  married  Anna  Murray. 

His  second  son  was  Gideon,  who  had  a  son  William  served 
heir  1692  to  his  father  Gideon  and  grandfather  John,  minister 
of  Selkirk,  whose  daughter  Jean  married  John  Pringle  of  Fogo. 

ii.  The  second  account  says  : — 

Alexander  Schaw  had  a  son  James,  who  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Mungo  (?)  Murray  of  Auchtertyre. 

His  second  son  John  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Murray  of  Philiphaugh. 

His  son  Patrick  was  '  the  first  Protestant  minister  who  went 
to  Selkirk,'  his  daughter  Jane  married  John  Pringle  of  Fogo, 
heir  of  Whytebank. 

Gideon,  son  (of  Patrick)  designed  of  Laureston,  ,married 
Mary,  daughter  of  Alexander  Cunninghame  of  Enterkine. 

His  son  William  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Nichol  Hardy. 

His  son  Gideon  of  Lauriston  married  Ann,  daughter  of 
Robert  Rutherfurd  of  Bowland. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  which  of  these  accounts 
is  correct  ?  And  as  to  whether  this  family  of  Schaw  was  a  cadet 
of  Sauchie  or  of  Greenock?  The  dates  of  the  first  account 
appear  to  point  to  their  having  branched  off  before  the  line  of 
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Sauchie  became  extinct.  But  the  second  account  appears  to 
derive  it  from  the  Greenock  family  after  their  accession  to 
Sauchie.  '  G.' 

N.B. — As  the  querist  lives  in  New  Zealand  and  has  no  access  to  the  books  of  refer- 
ence available  in  Scotland,  it  is  requested  that  Scottish  readers  will  kindly  assist  him. — Ed. 


REPLIES  TO  QUERIES 

CCLI. — Rhymer. — Thomas  of  Ercildoun,  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 
Rymour  of  Ercildoun,  in  1294  grants  all  his  lands  with  all  his 
belongings,  to  the  Monastery  of  Soutra  :  see  1892,  Rev.  Jas. 
Hunter,  Fala  and  Soutra,  36 ;  also  1881,  Russell,  Haigs  of 
B  enter syde,  72. 

Johan  Rymour  del  counte  de  Berewyk  signs  the  Ragman 
Roll  in  1296. 

The  Rev.  Hew  Scott,  in  Fasti  Eccles.  Scot.  iv.  412-3,  gives  a 
short  biography  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Rymore,  A.M.,  who  gradu- 
ated at  St.  Andrews  University  in  1633,  was  admitted  minister 
of  Carnbee  in  Fife,  April  24th,  1644,  and  presented  by  Charles  1., 
on  25th  January  following.  In  November  1649,  he  was 
refused  permission  to  accept  a  call  to  Duns,  Berwickshire.  In 
July  1650,  he  paid  jc  ti.  towards  raising  a  regiment  of  horse. 
After  the  Restoration,  he  was  suspended,  27th  October  1663,  and 
was  deposed  in  1664,  for  not  submitting  to  Episcopacy. 

'  5M  April  1664:  Mr.  Hary  Rymor  at  Carnbie,  and  Mr. 
George  Baverich  at  Carnok,  having  been  at  the  last  Synod  sus- 
pendit  from  their  ministry,  according  to  the  law,  and  no  applica- 
tion being  made  by  them  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  or  Synod,  the 
Lord  Archbishop  and  Synod  judging  the  law  clear,  as  also  their 
contravention  to  the  same,  do  depose  them  from  the  function 
of  the  holy  ministry.'  (1837,  Selections  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Synod  of  Fife,  1611-1687). 

Mr.  Rymour  was  restored  to  his  charge  in  1689,  but  resigned 
it  in  1693,  and  died  in  Edinburgh,  October  17th,  1694,  aged 
about  eighty-two.  His  wife's  name  was  Pitcairn,  probably  a  sister 
of  Alex.  Pitcairn  of  Kilmux  Wester.  In  the  Diary  of  Mr.Jolm 
Lamont,  1649-167 1  (1830),  under  date  of  August  4th,  1664,  he 

says,  '  Pitcairne,  Mr.  Hary  Raymowrs  wife,  leate  minister 

of  Carnbie  in  Fyfe,  depairted  out  of  this  life  att  Carnebie,  and 
was  interred  att  the  said  church  the  8  of  Aug.,  in  the  day  tyme.' 

They  had  two  sons,  John,  and  David,  who  had  sasine  of  an 
annual  rent  of  xl  ti.  with  his  father  from  the  lands  of  Caskieberan, 
near  Dunfermline,  in  February  1668;  and  one  daughter  Mary, 
who  with  her  father  had  another  of  jcxii.  ti.  from  the  lands  of 
Kinnaird  and  West  Blair  (in  the  parish  of  Cleish,  Kinross-shire, 
in  January  167 1. 

The  Rev.  James  Rymer  was  probably  Regent  of  the  old 
College  of  St.  Andrews.  Lamont  says,  July  22nd,  1665:  'The 
magistrands  were  lawriatt  att  St.  Androws  by  .  .  .  Mr.  James 
Raymowr  in  the  Old  Colledge.'  He  was  translated  from  Forgan 
meeting-house  to  St.  Andrews  in  1689,  and  died  before  28th  April 
1697.    He  married  Anna  Moncrieffe,  and  left  four  daughters. 

At  viii.  187,  Scot.  Afitiq.,  D.  W.  K.  mentions  the  Rhymer's 
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Glen,  but  does  not  say  that  it  was  so  named  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
In  his  Familiar  Litters,  r.  xii.  387,  Scott  writes  to  John  Richard- 
son, from  Abbotsford,  December  23rd,  18 16  : — 

'  I  have  enlarged  my  dominions  here  not  greatly  in  extent, 
but  infinitely  in  point  of  beauty,  as  my  boundary  is  now  a 
strange  secluded  ravine  full  of  old  thorn  trees,  hazels,  guelder 
roses,  willows,  and  so  forth,  with  a  dashing  rivulet,  and  certain 
large  stones  which  in  England  your  cocknies  would  call  rocks. 
I  call  it  the  Rhymer's  Glen,  as  it  makes  part  of  the  scene  where 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  is  said  to  have  met  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies.  Vulgarly  it  is  called  Dick's  Cleugh — a  fico  for  the 
phrase.  Fess  Checquy. 

CCLXIV.  St.  Clair. — Mr.  Rowland  St.  Clair  wishes  for  indications  of 
Notices  relating  to  the  above  family  in  the  Scottish  and  English 
Record  Works,  the  Dipl.  Norvegicum  and  Index  to  Vatican 
Records.  There  is  only  one  volume  out  of  the  latter,  notices 
from  which  I  send  you,  also  the  indications  of  the  family  out  of 
Bain's  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland,  4  vols.  The 
numbers  are  Bain's  number  of  document,  the  dates  given  are 
in  brackets. 

Calendar  of  Papal  Registers.    Papal  Letters.    Vol.  I. 
Published  Sept.  1893.    Edited  by  W.  H.  Bliss,  B.CL. 

P.  526  (1291,  10  Kal.  Mar.). — Dispensation  to  Master  John 
de  Sancto  Claro,  clerk  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  already  dis- 
pensed by  Nicholas  in.,  on  account  of  illegitimacy,  so  as  to  be 
ordained  and  hold  a  benefice  with  cure  of  souls,  to  be  promoted 
on  condition  of  residence. 

P.  529  (1291,  4  Non.  Mar.). — Commission  and  Mandate  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  (Richard  de  Gravesend)  to  grant  a  dispen- 
sation to  Master  John  de  Sancto  Claro,  rector  of  Fulcham  or 
Folcham  in  his  diocese,  to  hold  an  additional  benefice  with  cure 
of  souls. 

P.  594. — Mandante  to  the  Bishops  of  Tusculum  and  London, 
and  the  Abbot  of  St,  Edmunds,  not  to  permit  Master  John  de 
Sancto  Claro,  canon  of  London,  skilled  in  the  law,  advocate  and 
chaplain  of  Gentile  Cardinal  of  St.  Martin's  in  montibus,  to  be 
molested  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (John  Peckham),  or 
his  officials,  in  his  mission  regarding  places  and  persons  in  Eng- 
land immediately  subject  to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  principally 
St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury.  The  Archbishop  having  publicly 
shown  himself  hostile  to  him,  and  on  his  asking  leave  to  go  to 
Rome,  having  told  him  he  would  deal  with  him  so  that  the  whole 
realm  should  speak  of  it,  Master  John  applied  to  the  Pope  for 
protection. 

Bain's  Calendar  of  Documents  relating  to  Scotland. 

Vol.  I. 

St.  Clair  (Saynclair,  Scincler),  Alan  de,  takes  oath  with  others 
that  they  did  not  send  people  to  waste  the  Kings  of 
England's  land  (1244  c),  2672. 

—  Ralph  de,  Warants  for  40  marks,  knights  fees.  (Query 
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whether  his  father  was  seized  in  them  when  he  took  the 

garb  of  religion  ?) 
St.  Clair.  William  de,  Warant  for  20  marks  seizin  of  his  lands  of 

Stapeltoun  (1 195-6),  240. 
  William  de,  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  renders  his  account 

for  scutage  of  the  army  of  Normandy,  30  s.  for  each, 

60  s.,  260. 

  Robert  de,  teste  to  Inspeximus  by  the  King  of  a  charter 

of  Alexander,  son  of  the  King  of  Scots  (Sep.  20,  1261), 
2276. 

  Robert  de,  Inquisition  before  (Octo.  18,  1264),  2368. 

Vol.  II. 

  The  Honour  of,  1948. 

 Alexander  de,  prisoner,  742,  873. 

  Amicia,  widow  of  W.  de,  protection,  n  04. 

 Gregorie  de,  of  Berwickshire  (homage),  p.  203,  seal  app. 

in.,  576. 

  Sir  Henry  de,  prisoner  in  England,  pp.  177-901,  to  be 

exchanged  for  Sir  William  Fitz  Warin,  1062  ;  to  be 
taken  from  Gloucester  to  York,  1077;  expenses,  1085, 
1095  \  Sheriff  of  Lanark  (Sep.  1305),  1691  (3);  main- 
prise by  (and  others)  for  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  1 788. 

  (Seincler),  John  de,  of  Hirmanstone  (fealty),  763  ;  (hom- 
age), p.  i94- 

  John  de,  of  Berwickshire  (homage),  198  ;  seal,  app.  111.  279. 

 John  de,  junior,  824;  (2)  his  lands  in  Berwickshire  re- 
stored, 832. 

 Reginald  de,  prisoner,  177,  985,  1099,  1158,  1326,  1610, 

delivered  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  ib. 

  Robert  de  {temp.  Alex.  11.),  1606  (5). 

— —  Sir  William  de,  guardian  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland,  156, 
204;  seal,  PI.  11.  11. 

  AVilliam  de,  to  take  fealties  in  Galloway  (1291),  p.  124; 

attests  release  of  King  John  to  Edward  l,  658;  his 
seal,  ib.;  attests  King  John's  homage,  660. 

  Master  William  de,  prisoner,  p.  177,  938;  escapes  from 

Gloucester  castle,  359. 

Vol.  III. 

St.  Clair  (Sender),  Sir  Henry  de,  ordered  to  aid  against  Bruce 
(Sep.  1307),  15  ;  asked  to  obey  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
as  warder,  29 ;  intercedes  for  Sir  Patrick  de  Graham  in 
prison  (1308),  62  ;  receives  wine  (Sep.  1309),  121  ;  dis- 
charged of  mainprise  for  Malis,  Earl  of  Strathern,  118  ; 
he  and  Alicia  his  wife  forfeit  third  of  barony  of  Rosselyn, 
p.  335  ;  forfeited  his  widow  Alicia's  dower  in  Rosslyn, 
etc.,  given  to  Geoffery  Moubray  (10  Sep.  1336),  p.  382. 

  John  de,  his  baronies  of  Cousland,  Rosselyn  and  Pentland 

given  in  custody  to  Geoff ry  de  Moubray  (28  Jan.  1335- 
36),  p.  332. 

  William  de,  juror  on  inquisition  of  patriots  forfeited  lands 

in  Lothian  (Feb.  131  1-12),  245. 
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St.  Clair, William  de,  Esq., Berwick (i 3 1 2),  p.  396;  his  homage,  p.  415. 

—  Master  William  de,  lately  prebendary  of  Dunblane  (July 

I3I9)»  655. 

Vol.  IV. 

 (SanctO  Claro),  Alexander  de,  prisoner,  Windsor  (1296)  1768. 

-  George, safe  conduct  to  the  Scottish  hostages(May  1424),  961. 

-  Sir  Henry,  sends  the  King  passing  by  Pentland  a  falcon 

gentil  (Aug.  1303-4),  P-  480. 
  J.  de,  receives  100  s.  for  Earl  of  Dunbar  at  Glasgow  (22 

Aug.  1301),  p.  455- 
  Sir  John,  of  Scotland,  goes  on  pilgrimage  abroad  (Oct. 

!395)5  469. 

—  (Seyntclere),  John,  brother  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Orkney,  safe 

conduct  to  England  for  six  weeks  (19  Aug.  1407),  700 ; 
protection  as  a  hostage  till  the  Earl  returns  to  custody 
(13  Sep.),  703;  safe  conduct  to  England  till  Midsum- 
mer (27  April  1408),  758;  King  James  asks  a  safe  con- 
duct for  him  for  a  year  (1415),  872. 

  Sir  John,  of  Dridane,  knight,  master  of  spicery,  witnesses 

Queen  Margaret's  seisin  in  shire  and  castle  of  Stirling 
(30  May  1503)  1712. 

  Thomas,  safe  conduct  for  ten  months  between  Scotland 

and  England  (Aug.  1445),  1179. 

 Sir  William  de,  prisoner  in  the  Tower  (1296),  1768. 

 William,  asks  safe  conduct  between  England  and  Scotland 

till  1st  Aug.  (June  1407),  680. 

  William,  brother  of  Earl  of  Orkney,  safe  conduct  to  Eng- 
land for  six  weeks  (Aug.  19,  1407),  700. 

  Sir  William,  safe  conduct  to  England  and  back  (Sep.  1405), 

p.  404;  a  hostage  for  Earl  of  Douglas  (Sep.  1405),  707. 

  Sir  William,  lord  of  Herdmonston  has  safe  conduct  till 

Pentecost  (March  1407),  729;  Lord  of  Hyrdmaston, 
hostage  for  Earl  of  Douglas,  safe  conduct  till  Midsum- 
mer (May  1407),  736. 

  William,  lord  conservator  of  truce  (14  Aug.  145 1),  1239. 

Henry  A.  Rye. 

CCXCI.  Primrose. — The  following  entries  occur  in  'The  Masterton 
Papers'  {Miscellany  of  the  Scot.  Hist.  Soc):  '1704,  June  18,  old 
Adam  Primrose  in  Geilhome  dyed'  (p.  480).  '  1707,  April  30, 
Adam  Primrose  wife  at  Gelum  dyed '  (p.  482).  She  must  have 
been  the  widow  of  '  Old  Adam,'  and  probably  Janet  Vaunane 
his  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  issue:  John,  born  1682,  and 
Margaret,  born  1684.  His  first  wife  was  Margaret  Meek,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Christian,  born  167 1,  and  probably 
Adam,  who  certainly  was  his  son,  and  succeeded  him  at  Gelly- 
home  farm,  but  whose  baptismal  register  I  have  not  discovered. 
Adam  was  married  at  Alloa,  Dec.  13,  1704,  to  Margaret  Burn, 
by  whom  he  had  issue:  (1)  Thomas,  baptised  June  10,  17 11 5 
(2)  Adam,  baptised  April  10,  1713;  (3)  Christian,  baptised  Feb. 
6,  1715;  (4)  John,  baptised  Nov.  11,  1716;  (5)  Anna,  baptised 
April  27,  1727.  Thomas  Primrose,  eldest  son  of  David  Primrose 
and  Margaret  Burn,  was  married  at  Alloa,  Dec.  30,  1741,  to 
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Catherine  Thomson,  and  they  had  issue:  (i)  Adam,  baptised 
Aug.  26,  1744;  (2)  Agnes,  baptised  March  23,  1746;  (3)  Jean, 
baptised  May  6,  1750;  (4)  John,  baptised  Oct.  16,  1751. 

The  connection  between  the  Gellyholm  and  the  Burnbrae 
family  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Peter  Primrose,  alive 
1653,  was  then  owner  of  Burnbrae,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John,  born  1644.  'Old  Adam'  could  hardly  have  been  a 
younger  son  of  Peter's,  he  may,  however,  have  been  a  younger 
brother.  Whether  John  Primrose  of  Burnbrae  left  sons  I  am 
unable  to  say  ;  he  had,  however,  by  his  wife,  Jean  Masterton,  two 
daughters  :  (1)  Katherine,  baptised  May  28,  1677 ;  and  (2)  Helen, 
baptised  Oct.  23,  1683. 

Gellyholm  Farm  on  the  Mar  Estate,  is  about  two  miles  north- 
east of  Alloa.  Burnbrae,  now  on  the  Tullyallan  Estate,  is  about 
a  mile  north  of  Kincardine-on-Forth. 

The  Rev.  John  Primrose  was  born  at  Gellyholm,  not  Tullie- 
body,  which  is  two  miles  west  of  Alloa. 

I  am  sorry  I  can  give  no  information  about  the  Rev.  William 
Primrose.  A.  W.  C.  H. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Grants  of  Corrimony.  Privately  printed. — Mr.  F.  J.  Grant,  W.S., 
Carrick  Pursuivant-of-Arms,  has  produced  a  readable  little  volume  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  family  of  Grant  and  some  of  its  branches.  The 
work  shows  care  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  family  history. 

The  Illustrated  Guide  to  Rosslyn  Chapel  and  Castle,  Hawthornden,  etc., 
by  the  Rev.  John  Thomson,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 
Edinburgh :  St.  Giles  Printing  Company. — Rosslyn,  though  a  show  place, 
requires  something  more  than  an  ordinary  guide.  The  chapel,  'a  cathedral  in 
miniature '  as  it  has  been  styled,  has  a  history  of  its  own,  and  its  preserva- 
tion and  present  condition  is  almost  unique  in  the  annals  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  Castle,  with  its  long  connection  with  the 
Sinclair  family,  is  particularly  interesting,  and  Hawthornden  combines  rustic 
beauty  with  antiquarian  relics.  Mr.  Thomson  has  written  a  guide  which 
every  visitor  to  Rosslyn  should  possess — and  which  is  worthy  to  be  preserved 
by  those  who  can  value  a  good  book  as  containing  much  valuable  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  information.    We  can  thoroughly  recommend  it. 

The  Annals  of  Fordoun,  by  W.  Cramond,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Montrose 
Standard  Office.  Of  Mr.  Cramond's  parochial  records  this  is  the  last 
but  by  no  means  the  least  important.  As  with  everything  he  produces,  it 
has  been  most  carefully  prepared,  and  is  full  of  interesting  matter.  If  we 
are  still  without  good  county  histories  the  bibliography  of  our  parochial 
histories  is  yearly  increasing,  and  Mr.  Cramond  is  energetic  in  his 
endeavours  to  improve  as  well  as  extend  a  most  important  branch  of 
national  history. 

Repentance  Tower  and  its  Tradition,  by  George  Neilson  (Edinburgh  : 
G.  P.  Johnston),  is  a  little  book  which  when  the  reader  takes  up  will  not 
be  laid  down  till  it  is  read  through.  Mr.  Neilson's  style  is  attractive,  and 
he  has  chosen  a  subject  which  he  owns  has  had  a  fascination  for  himself 
even  from  childhood ;  and  lie  imparts  to  his  account  the  impression  he 
has  himself  received. 
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History  oj  Devonshire,  by  R.  N.  Worth,  F.G.S  (London  :  Elliot  Stock), 
gives  an  account  of  most  of  the  important  parishes  of  Devonshire, 
together  with  sketches  of  its  leading  worthies.  A  well-prepared  index 
shows  that  few  subjects  of  interest  have  been  overlooked.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  intend  visiting  Devonshire  should  provide  themselves  with 
this  handy  and  well  got  up  volume. 

The  Gerrymander,  by  J.  W.  D.  Privately  printed,  being  a  reprint 
from  The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register. — As  Gerry- 
mandering has  become  a  word  of  British  significance,  an  historical  account 
of  its  origin  cannot  be  without  interest.  Mr.  Elbridge  Gerry,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  1810-12,  concocting  for  electoral  purposes  a  district 
which  from  its  peculiar  figure  on  the  map  resembled  an  antediluvian 
monster,  to  which  the  name  Gerrymander  was  applied,  as  being  not 
unlike  the  fabulous  salamander.  The  trickery  which  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  arrangements  made  the  word  popular  in  this  land  in  connection 
with  dishonest  but  pretentious  building  operations. 

Stirling,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Neighbourhood  (Stirling:  R.  S.  Shearer 
&  Son),  is  a  carefully  prepared  guide  for  a  district  much  visited  for  its 
historical  buildings  and  its  natural  beauties.  Mr.  Shearer  has  treated  the 
ancient  history  of  Stirling  in  a  clear  and  accurate  manner.    We  give  his 


illustration  of  the  old  bridge  of  Stirling  before  it  was  altered,  and  elsewhere 
(p.  23)  we  refer  to  the  old  seals  of  Stirling,  the  illustrations  being  kindly 
lent  us  by  him.    We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  book. 

History  of  Stirling  Post  Office  from  the  Earliest  Times.  Reprinted 
from  the  Stirling  Sentinel. — The  opening  of  a  new  post  office  in -Stirling 
led  Mr.  Cook,  the  editor  of  the  Stirling  Sentinel,  to  write  a  series  of 
papers  of  the  postal  system  as  connected  with  Stirling.  The  title  of 
the  work  is  appropriate,  for  1478  is  a  fairly  early  date  from  which  to 
start  a  history  of  a  local  postal  service,  yet  Mr.  Cook  supplies  us  with 
an  entry  from  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  for  Scotland 
of  that  year,  dated  'June  25. — Item,  to  Ker,  the  Kingis  gracis  post  that 
brocht  ane  writting  frae  Stirling  ...vs.' 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  views  of  the  various  post  offices  which 
Stirling  has  possessed. 
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682.  Abbots  of  Cambuskenneth. — The  Registrum  Monaster ii  de 
Cambuskenneth,  was  presented  to  the  members  of  the  Grampian  Club 
by  the  Marquess  of  Bute  in  1872.  It  was  edited  by  Sir  William  Fraser, 
who  supplied  an  introduction,  containing,  among  other  matter,  a  list  of  the 
Abbots  of  the  Monastery.  There  are,  however,  certain  inaccuracies  in  the 
list  which  require  notice.  Sir  William  gives  as  20th,  John  .  .  .  (?),  1463- 
1473,  a°d  as  his  successor  Henry  Arnot,  1473-1504.  In  J467,  Henry 
Abercromby  was  abbot,  as  the  Stirling  Burgh  Records  prove.1  The  very 
first  document  in  the  oldest  bound  volume  is  as  follows  : — 

[Anno]  domini  millesimo  quadringentesimo  sexagesimo  nono  [men- 
sis]  Aprilis  die  ultimo  indictione  secunda  pontificatus  Sanctissimi  in 
Christo  patris  et  domini  nostri  domini  Pauli  divina  providencia  pape 
secundi  anno  quinto  in  mei  notarii  publici  et  testium  subscriptorum 
presencia  honorabilis  vir  Macolmus  Forestar  de  Torwood  nomine  et  ex 
parte  venerabilis  in  Christo  patris  Henrici  Abircrummy  miseratione  divina 

1  See  page  55. 
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Abbatis  Monasterii  de  Cambuskynneth  ordinis  [beati  Augustini]  Sancti 
Andree  dioceseos  [ad]  januas  seu  valvas  ecclesiarum  predicti  monasterii 
et  parochialis  ecclesie  [Sancte]  Cruris  Burgi  de  Striueline  prope  dictum 
monasterium  personaliter  accedens  quendam  processum  executorialem 
continentem  in  se  monitorium  ac  in  eventu  citatorium  cum  inhibicione 
super  quadam  commissione  Apostolica  directa  Beatissimo  patri  Ricardo 
miseracione  divina  etc  Sancti  Eusebii  Sacrosancte  Roman  ecclesie 
presbytero  Cardinalis  Constanciensis 1  wlgariter  nuncupatus  et  in  eodem 
processu  inserta  et  contenta  s  .  .  .  one  notarii  Jacobi  Vier  clerici 
cemonanensis  [cenomanensis  ?] 2  dioceseos  publicat  .  .  .  subscripcio  notarii 
sic  incipit  Et  me  Jacobo  Vier  clerici  cemonanensis  dioceseos  publico 
apostolica  et  imperiali  auctoritatibus  ac  ejusdem  .  .  .  Cardinalis  notario 
etc  Et  sic  .  .  .  in  fidem  et  testimonium  omnium  et  singulorum  premis- 
sorum  etc  Tenor  vero  processus  executorialis  .  .  .  Ricardus  miseracione 
divina  etc  Sancti  Eusebii  Sacrosancte  Romane  ecclesie  presbyter 
Cardinalis  constanciensis  vulgariter  nuncupatus  .  .  .  et  causis  ac  infra- 
scriptis  partibus  a  domino  nostro  .  .  .  judex  ac  commissarius  specialiter 
deputatus  etc  Et  sic  .  .  .  et  actum  Rome  in  domo  nostre  residencie  solite 
sub  anno  a  nativitate  domini  millesimo  quadringentesimo  sexagesimo 
septimo  indiccione  quinta  decima  die  vero  decima  mensis  Aprilis  ponti- 
ficatus  Sanctissimi  in  Christo  patris  et  domini  nostri  Pauli  divina  provi- 
dencia  pape  secundi  anno-terico  presentibus  ibidem  reverendo  patre 
domino  Nicholayo  abbate  monasterii  Sancti  Ba[s]oli3  etc  michi  notario 
publico  subscripto  tradidit  perlegendum  quo  per  me  perlecto  et  alta  et 
intelligibili  voce  .  .  .  coram  majori  populi  multitudine  .  .  .  audiendum 
congregata  publicato  dominus  Macolmus  .  .  .  copias  ejusdem  processus 
executorialis  per  notarios  .  .  .  liter  collationatas  in  valvis  dictarum 
ecclesiarum  .  .  .  invalvizavit  et  ibidem  dereliquit  inhibendo  .  .  .  omnibus 
et  singulis  utriusque  sexus  auctoritate  apostolica  predicta  sub  penis  in 
dicto  processu  seu  monitorio  contentis  ne  quis  eorum  .  .  .  temerario 
dictas  copias  in  prejudicium  dampnum  aut  dispendium  dicti  domini 
Abbatis  aufferret  seu  distirparet  super  quibus  etc  presentibus  Adam  Cosour 
Matheo  Forestar  Jacobo  Redehuch  Jacobo  Symson  Thoma  Sebald. 

It  is  interesting,  not  only  as  supplying  full  evidence,  but  as  showing 
what  steps  were  taken  at  the  installation  of  this  abbot.  How  long  he 
held  office  I  have  not  discovered,  but  in  1469  the  Exchequer  Rolls  show 

1  •  Ricardus  presbyter  Cardinalis  Constanciensis  vulgariter  nuncupatus,'  was  Richard 
Olivier,  born  at  Longeuil ;  Bishop  of  Coutances  in  Normandy  ;  promoted  to  the  Car- 
dinalate  in  1456  by  Calixtus  nr.  ;  died  1470. 

2  The  '  diocesis  cenomanensis  '  is  that  of  Le  Mans. 

3  The  monnstery  of  S.  Basolus  was  at  Verzay,  about  ten  miles  from  Reims.  lis 
founder,  J.  Bale,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  6th  century  in  Limousin. 
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that  an  Abbot  Alexander  was  head  of  the  Monastery.  When  Abbot 
Alexander  died  I  know  not,  or  if  Henry  Arnot  was  his  immediate 
successor.  Sir  William  is  in  error  when  he  states  that  Abbot  Henry 
Arnot  'was  a  Member  of  the  Parliament  held  at  Edinburgh  on  nth 
March  1503-4,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  Lords  to  sit  on  the  session  on 
the  19th  March.  He  ceased  to  be  abbot  before  1505.'  He  ceased  to  be 
abbot  before  3rd  March  1503-4,  for  a  'charter  granted  to  Robert  Coluile 
of  the  Hiltoun  of  Tillicultray  be  King  James  4/  and  dated  3rd  March 
1503-4,  was  witnessed  amongst  others  by  'David,  Abbate  de  Cambus- 
kynneth.'    This  charter  is  printed  in  Analecta  Scoticce,'  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

I  should  add  that  the  references  given  to  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
establish  Sir  William  Fraser's  statements  regarding  Abbot  Henry  Arnot  do 
not  in  a  single  instance  give  the  Christian  name  or  surname  of  the  abbot. 

A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

683.  The  Old  Seals  of  Stirling.— I  think  that  any  one  who  has 
made  a  study  of  ancient  seals  will  see  at  once  why  the  interim  Lyon 
Clerk  ignored  the  later  seal  and  the  reverse  of  the  ancient  seal  in  making 
the  entry  of  the  burgh  arms. 

The  later  seal  would  be  passed  over  on  account  of  a  more  ancient 
seal  being  preserved,  and  being  more  likely  to  contain  the  original  grant 
of  arms. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  original  seal,  when  and  why  the  obv.  and  rev. 
should  have  changed  places  would  be  most  interesting  to  trace  out,  but 
undoubtedly  they  have  if  the  seal  with  the  bridge  upon  it  is  1  now  regarded 
as  the  burgh  seal  proper  and  the  castle  as  the  rev.,'  but  it  should  be 
evident  to  any  one  that  you  look  at  the  seal  on  a  document  and  expect  to 
find  whose  it  is  or  to  what  it  belongs,  so  that  the  castle  side  bearing  the 
legend  continet  hoc  in  se  nemvs  et  castrvm  strivelinse  answers  the 
question,  and  therefore  should  be  the  obv. 

I  cannot  agree  that  the  obv.  and  rev.  are  two  distinct  seals — one  the 
castle  and  one  the  bridge  seal.  I  have  seen  many  bridge  seals,  but  they 
always  state  in  legend  to  which  place  they  belong.  Now  the  rev.  does 
not  in  this  case,  and,  if  separated  from  its  obv.,  might  belong  to  anywhere, 
as  the  legend  would  be  no  guide. 

If  the  seal  inspected  on  25th  April  1849  is  not  of  great  antiquity,  it  is 
a  copy  of  one  that  was  in  use  August  28,  1296,  and  again  Sept.  26,  1357, 
in  both  cases  as  the  Burgh  Seal,  only  the  obv.  and  rev.  were  in  their  right 
order. 

The  seal  of  Aug.  28,  1296,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  green  wax  appended 
to  the  following  document  by  4  stout  laces.    The  seal  is  3  J"  diameter : — 

Aug.  28,  1296.  Richard  Brice  of  Stirling,  burgess  and  alderman  of  the 
burgh,  Lawrence  of  Dunblane,  William  Servatur,  Renand  de  Maleville, 
Richard  Prestre,  Robert  le  Taillur,  Morris  le  Rus,  Gilbert  Teket,  Adam 
le  Fiz  Richard,  Rauf  le  Wrighte,  William  le  Lardyner,  and  John  of 
Drylowe,  burgesses,  and  all  the  community  of  the  burgh,  swear  fealty, 
Berwick-on-Tweed.    [Chapter  House  (Scots  Docts.)  Box  99,  No.  6.] 

The  seal  of  Sept.  26,  1357,  is  much  broken,  of  light  brown  wax,  and 
is  appended,  with  17  other  burgh  seals,  all  more  or  less  broken,  to  the 
following  document 
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Perth,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Inverkeithing,  Crail,  Cupar,  St.  Andrews, 
Montrose,  Stirling,  Linlithgow,  Haddington,  Dumbarton,  Rutherglen, 
Lanark,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles,  appointing  Adam  Gilyot  and  Adam  Tore 
of  Edinburgh,  and  9  others,  proctors  for  the  ransom  of  King  David. 
Given  under  their  respective  common  seals  at  Edinburgh,  26  September, 
1357.    [Chapter  House  (Scots  Docts.)  No.  98.] 

From  the  above  documents  it  will  be  seen  the  burgh  seal  has  a  good 
show  of  antiquity.  With  regard  to  the  later  seal,  which  is  said  to  be  of 
silver,  and  also  said  to  have  been  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  I 
think  we  may  safely  surmise  that  about  or  before  that  time  the  rev.  of 
the  burgh  seal  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  burgh  seal  proper,  and  a 
new  seal  was  ordered  to  be  made.  Now  the  town  pastures  are  noted  in 
the  former  seal  legend  ;  may  this  not  be  meant  to  represent  them,  and  the 
animal  not  be  a  wolf  but,  as  Laing  calls  it,  a  lamb.  However,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  examine  the  seal  and  see  if  there  is  any  hall  or  other  mark 
that  would  give  the  date  upon  it,  and  then  a  careful  search  of  the  burgh 
records  might  give  the  order  for  making  the  new  seal,  where  most  likely  we 
should  get  an  explanation  of  the  device.  Henry  A.  Rye. 

By  the  kindness  of  T.  L.  Galbraith,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk  of  Stirling,  I  am 
able  to  give  a  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  his  father,  then  Town  Clerk,  to 
Mr.  Lorimer,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  extract  from  the  Lyon  Register. 
It  throws  no  light  on  the  selection  of  the  castle  seal  in  preference  to  the 
bridge  seal  for  the  town  arms,  but  it  is  evidence  that  the  1  wolf  craig '  seal 
has  now  been  in  use  upwards  of  345  years,  or  before  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland.  That  the  animal  is  a  wolf  is,  I  think,  clear  from  the  seal  itself, 
and  I  find  that  in  147 1  a  court  was  held  at  Wolfs  Craig,  near  the 
1  Burrowgait,'  by  William  Murray  of  Touchadam  and  Baron  of  Buquhad- 
rok  j 1  the  device  may  have  had  its  origin  from  this  Baron  Court,  though 
the  present  seal  is  not  so  old  by  nearly  a  century.  Ed. 

COPY  LETTER. 

2$th  April  1849. 

Lorimer,  James,  Esq.,  Lyon  Clerk,  Lyon  Office,  Edinburgh. 

I  am  desired  by  Provost  M'Alley  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  24th  instant,  and  to  send  you,  as  I  do  herewith,  Impressions  of  the 
Seals  of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Stirling. 

The  large  Seal  is  what  is  usually  styled  the  'Ancient  Seal'  of  the 
Burgh,  and  is  the  one  appended  to  Burgess  Tickets,  and  was  formerly 
appended  to  Charters  granted  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council. 
It  is,  as  you  will  of  course  see  from  the  Impression,  in  two  pieces.  The 
age  of  it  is  not  known,  but  it  must  be  of  high  antiquity.  The  impression  is 
pretty  good,  but  I  see  that  in  removing  the  Seal  from  the  wax,  a  bit  of  the 
wax  on  the  dexter  arm  of  the  Cross,  including  the  right  hand  and  arm  of 
the  figure  on  the  Cross,  had  remained  in  the  Seal  and  been  lost.  It  is, 
however,  on  the  Seal  just  the  same  as  the  sinister  arm.  I  think  the 
impression  is  so  distinct  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  reading  the 
mottos  or  inscriptions  round  the  figures,  but  to  prevent  any  mistake  I  give 
you  them.    That  on  what  I  presume  may  be  designated  the  obverse  is 

1  Continet  hoc  in  se 
Nemus  et  castrum  Strivclinse  ' 

1  Sec  page  59. 
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And  on  the  reverse 

'  Hie  armis  Bruti 
Scoti  stant  hie  Cruce  tuti.' 

The  smaller  Seal  is  that  affixed  to  Petitions,  and  deeds  of  minor 
importance  granted  by  the  Magistrates  and  Council.  Its  age  is  not  known 
either,  but  it  must  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  we  have  documents 
containing  impressions  of  it  upwards  of  300  years  old.  The  figure  is  a 
Wolf,  and  the  Rock  and  stream  under  it  are  understood  to  be  a  rock  close 
beside  the  '  Burrowsgate '  (being  the  principal  gate  of  the  Town  entering 
from  the  South)  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Wolf  Craig'  and  the 
Town  Burn  which  flows  by  the  foot  of  the  Craig.  The  latinity  of  the 
Inscription  is  not,  you  will  observe,  firstrate,  and  the  engraving  is  very 
poor,  only  the  letters  are  pretty  well  cut. 

I  hope  the  Impressions  will  reach  you  entire.  Be  so  good  as  own 
receipt  of  them,  and  transmit  me  at  the  proper  time  a  note  of  the  dues  of 
recording,  which  it  is  trusted  will  not  exceed  the  sum  you  mention. 
Should  you  wish  any  further  information  in  regard  to  the  Seals,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  communicate  to  you  whatever  is  in  my  power. — I  remain,  etc. 

(Sgd.)  Wm.  Galbraith,  Town  Clerk. 

684.  Shaw  of  Sauchie  and  Knockhill. — Mr.  J.  B.  Brown-Morison, 

in  Genealogical  Notes  anent  some  ancient  Scottish  Families ,  has  given  an 


account  of  the  family  of  Shaw  of  Sauchie,  now  represented  by  Sir  Michael 
Schaw  Stewart.  Sauchie  Tower  is  now  in  ruins,  but  a  stone  with  the 
family  arms  carved  on  it  has  been  removed  to  the  Alloa  Museum  for 
preservation.  Of  this  a  photo-zinco  is  here  given.  From  angelic 
supporters  being  used,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  these  are  the  arms  of 
George  Shaw,  Abbot  of  Paisley,  brother  to  Sir  James  Shaw  of  Sauchie, 
grandfather  of  John  Shaw  of  Knockhill ;  the  mullet  is  also  a  difference 
denoting  a  younger  son.  We  have  been  enabled  to  compile  from 
the  Register  of  Privy  Council,  the  Stirling  Protocol  Book,  and  other 
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sources,  a  short  account  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  Shaw  family, 
viz.  that  of  Knockhill.  John  Shaw  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  James  Shaw 
of  Sauchie  and  Isobel  his  wife,  and  great-grandson  of  Sir  James  Shaw  of 
Greenock  who  married  Mary  de  Annand,  co-heiress  of  Sauchie,  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  David  de  Annand  of  Sauchie,  who  flourished  1335.  John 
Shaw  was  laird  of  Knockhill,  and  was  alive  1488.  His  son  George,  of 
Knockhill,  married  Egidia  Aytoun,  and  died  sometime  between  1546  and 
1564.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Andrew,  of  Knockhill,  who  married 
Margaret  Murray,  and  died  before  1588,  being  succeeded  by  his  son  George 
of  Knockhill,  who  married  Katherine  Kinross.  Both  he  and  his  wife, 
together  with  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  William,  and  his  wife  Margaret 
Graham  were  alive  1596,  but  William  must  have  died  without  issue 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  for  in  16 13  James  Shaw  was  served  heir 
to  his  father,  George,  of  Knockhill.  He  had  two  brothers  alive  1617, 
Colonel  John  Shaw  and  Henry  Shaw.  Marjory  Shaw,  daughter  of  George 
Shaw  of  Knockhill,  and  Katherine  Kinross,  married,  1598,  Thomas 
Younger  of  Craigton.  (See  Scot.  Antiq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  8.)  The  family  of 
Knockhill  has,  we  believe,  become  extinct  in  the  male  line. 

The  arms  of  Schaw  of  Greenock  are  matriculated  by  Lyon  *  az.  three 
covered  cups  or?  The  arms  of  Shaw  of  Knockhill  have  not  been 
matriculated.  A.  W.  C.  H. 

685.  Abstract  of  Protocol  Book  of  the  Burgh  of  Stirling. — 

1469.  April  30.  Instrument  bearing  that  Malcolm  Forestar  of  Torwood, 

on  behalf  of  Henry  Abircrumy,  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth, 
affixed  to  the  doors  of  the  church  of  the  monastery,  and  of 
the  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Stirling,  a  certain 
Process  Executorial  by  Richard,  Cardinal  presbyter  of  St. 
Eusebius,  dated  at  Rome,  10th  April  1467.  Page  1. 
„  July  26.  Protocol  on  the  oath  of  obedience  by  Sir  John  Sellar, 
subprior,  and  canons  of  Cambuskenneth,  to  Henry,  their 
Abbot,  and  his  oath  to  observe  the  liberty  of  the  monastery, 
etc.    Page  2.1 

„  July  22.  (Portion  of  Protocol)  that  the  Sheriff  ought  to  appoint 
Walter  Steuart  of  Morffy  his  depute  to  hold  courts  so  that  the 
tenants  of  certain  lords  and  honourable  men  might  have  no 
cause  to  keep  from  the  court,  and  appointing  John  of 
Menteth  of  Kerse,  William  of  Moray  of  Tulchadam,  and 
Walter  Steuart  of  Morffy,  to  visit  the  said  honourable  men. 
Page  3. 

1470.  Oct.  3.  Protocol  of  a  protest  by  Thomas,  Lord  Erskyn,  William, 

Lord  Graham,  Alexander  of  Setoun,  and  David  Graham  of 
Gergunnoch,  against  Malcolm  Flemyng,  Sheriff  of  Stirling, 
being  judge  in  their  causes.    Page  3. 

Oath  by  A  of  B  that  no  impediment  existed  to  his  marriage 
with  Janet  of  S.  Page  4. 
„  July  9.  Declaration  by  William  Perdoryne  on  his  deathbed  regard- 
ing alienations  made  by  him  to  the  deceased  Robert  of  Name, 
burgess  of  Stirling,  of  Chapeltoun,  in  the  barony  of  Buquhadrok, 
and  claims  made  by  Thomas  of  Name,  his  son,  and  Margaret 

1  This  protocol  written  on  back  of  1  Instrument '  above.  The  document  is  much 
injured  at  the  edges.    A  photo-zinco  of  the  1  Instrument '  is  given  pp.  50,  51. 
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Name,  mother  of  the  said  Thomas,  regarding  exemption  from 
multure  due  to  the  mill,  etc.  Page  4. 
1470.  Oct.  11.  David  Menzeis  asks  consent  of  his  brother  Alexander 
Menzies,  burgess  of  Abirdene,  being  his  elder  brother,  to  his 
marriage  with  Katharine  Wrycht,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
heirs  of  the  late  William  Wrycht,  burgess  of  Cupar,  and  the 
said  Alexander  gives  his  brother  the  half  of  his  net  upon  the 
waters  of  Dee  for  seven  years.    Page  6. 

,,  Oct.  31.  Cassation  by  David  Charteris,  younger,  on  behalf  of  Sir 
William  Charteris  of  Cagnor,  of  sasine  given  by  Malcolm 
Forestar  of  Torwood,  as  bailie  of  Sir  William,  of  the  lands  of 
Cagnor,  to  Thomas  Charteris,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the 
said  Sir  William.    Page  7. 

,,  Nov.  9.  In  presence  of  King  James  the  Third,  Alexander  Menzies, 
burgess  of  Abyrdene,  and  Issabella  Campbell,  resigned  in  the 
king's  hands  their  lands  of  Myddiltoun  and  Botfodales,  in  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Abyrdene,  and  Postartoun  and  Orchardfelde,  in 
the  shyre  of  Kynkardyn  (which  had  been  formerly  resigned  in 
the  king's  hands  by  the  said  Alexander,  and  regranted  by  him 
to  the  said  Alexander  and  Isobella).  The  king  thereafter 
regrants  the  said  lands  to  the  said  Alexander  alone,  away  from 
the  said  Isobella.  Witnesses,  Andrew,  Lord  Avandale, 
Chancellor,  Colin,  Earl  of  Argyll,  etc.    Page  8. 

,,  Nov.  12.  James  Drummond,  burgess  of  Stirling,  declares  in  plain 
court  that  if  any  process  were  led  on  a  certain  tenement 
claimed  by  him  by  Robert  Mure,  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's  altar 
in  the  parish  church,  for  non-payment  of  an  annual  rent  of  6s. 
8d.  due  to  the  altar  from  the  said  tenement,  he  the  said  James 
would  never  molest  Alexander  Kalendar  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  said  tenement.  Mathew  Forestar,  provost, 
Alexander  Cossour,  and  Robert  Brady,  bailies,  Thomas  Guide, 
dean  of  gild,  etc.,  witnesses.    Page  9. 

1469.  Jan.  29.  William  Murra,  spouse  of  Agnes  Broun,  daughter  and 

heiress  of  the  late  Walter  Broun,  burgess  of  Stirling,  pre- 
monished  John  Moffat,  burgess  of  the  said  burgh,  to  remove 
from  occupation  of  the  said  William's  lands  of  Guse  Croft  and 
Clay  Croft.    Page  9. 

1470.  Nov.  13.  William  Striveline,  son  of  Sir  William  of  Striveline  of 

Rathern,  knight,  grants  to  Margaret  Forestar  of  Kyppanros, 
all  his  goods  labouring  the  said  lands,  viz.  :  horses,  oxen,  cows, 
and  sheep.    Page  10. 

„  Nov.  10.  John  Gelis,  son  of  Robert  Gelis,  burgess  of  Stirling,  gives 
sasine  of  an  annual  rent  of  32s.  from  the  tenement  of  John 
Spaldyne,  dean  of  Brechin,  to  his  son  John  Gelis,  reserving  his 
frank  tenement.    Page  10. 

„  Nov.  15.  William  Murra,  burgess  of  Stirling,  presents  a  certain  act 
obtained  by  Agnes  Broun,  his  spouse,  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
late  Walter  Broun,  anent  an  assedation  of  his  lands,  which  the 
notary  transumes.    Page  1 1. 

„  Nov.  26.  Mr.  Duncan  Bully,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Aberdeen,  resigns  an  annual  rent  of  30s.  from  the  tenement  of 
the  late  John  Wilde  in  the  burgh  of  Stirling,  in  the  hands  of 
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Alexander  Cosour,  one  of  the  bailies,  who  gives  sasine  of  the 
same  to  Sir  Robert  Symson,  chaplain  of  Trinity  altar  in  the 
parish  church  of  Stirling.  Page  n. 
1470.  Dec.  6.  Marion  of  Erth,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Sir 
William  of  Erth  of  that  ilk,  knight,  lets  to  farm  to  William  of 
Provand,  and  Janet  Provand  his  spouse,  her  quarter  of  the 
lands  of  Crannock  for  19  years,  for  9  merks  Scots  yearly. 
Page  12. 

„  Oct.  24.  Consent  by  John  Sellar,  subprior,  and  other  canons  of 
Cambuskenneth,  to  their  lease  of  the  kirks  of  Donypas  and 
Leithbert  with  fruits,  etc.,  to  Thomas  Symson,  constable  of 
the  Castle  of  Stirling.    Page  13. 

„  Dec.  18.  Alexander  Muschet,  compears  before  William  of  Moray  of 
Tulchadam  and  other  arbiters,  chosen  by  him  and  John 
Brady  and  Marion  Daroch  in  all  pleas,  and  specially  concerning 
the  said  Marion.  The  said  Alexander  said  he  would  abide  at 
their  decreet,  but  the  said  John  asserted  he  would  not. 
Page  14. 

,,  ,,  22.  Resignation  by  Elen  Lochaw,  relict  of  the  late  James  of 
Menteth,  of  her  new  hall  with  chamber,  etc.,  on  the  north  side 
of  high  street,  and  sasine  of  the  same  to  John  of  Colquhone  of 
that  ilk,  knight.  Witnesses,  Mathew  Forestar,  provost,  etc. 
Page  15. 

1470-71.  Feb.  4.  Mariota  Daroch,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  John 
Daroch,  son  of  Henry,  burgess  of  Stirling,  acknowledges 
herself  paid  by  Alexander  Muschet  of  all  sums  due  to  her  by 
the  decease  of  her  father  obtained  against  the  said  Alexander 
in  a  decreet  before  the  king  and  council.  Page  15. 
„  Jan.  9.  Sasine  of  Malcolm  Makclevy,  burgess  of  Stirling,  in  the 
lands  of  Gartensynclare,  in  the  stewartry  of  Menteith,  and 
lands  of  Maye,  in  the  bailliary  of  Levenax,  on  a  precept  from 
chancery.  Witnesses,  Robert  Drummond  of  Ernmore,  John 
of  Galbraith  of  Gaithell  and  others.  Page  16. 
„  17.  (No  entry).    Page  17. 

1472.  Oct.  24.  Sasine  on  precept  from  chancery  of  Andrew,  Lord  Avan- 
dale,  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  of  2  merklands  of  the  OfTrinnis  of 
Schirgartan.  Malcolm  Makclevy  of  Gartene  and  the  May  acts 
as  procurator  for  Lord  Avandale.    Page  17. 

1470-71.  Jan.  25.  W  Bully  appoints  Mr.  Duncan  Bully  his  assignees 

to  the  teind  sheaves  of  the  parish  church  of  Logy  for  the 
term  of  his  lease.  Page  18. 
„  Jan.  25.  In  presence  of  James,  Lord  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  David 
Guthry  of  that  ilk,  commissioners  of  the  king  in  causes 
between  Alexander  Forbes  of  Pettisligo,  knight,  and  Hugh 
Makfersane  of  Svanle,  in  plain  court  the  said  Alexander  said 
he  held  the  lands  of  Achintole  from  George,  Lord  Forbes,  as 
his  capital  Lord.  Page  18. 
„  (Same  day).  Hugh  Makfersane  of  Svanley  said  the  lands  of 
Auchintole  were  held  in  capite  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  as  superior, 
and  not  of  the  Lord  of  Forbes,  whereupon  the  latter  protested 
that  it  would  generate  prejudice  to  him,  and  craved  instru- 
ments.   Page  19. 
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1470-71.  Jan.  2  5.  Sasine  of  the  west  tenement  of  David  Brady  given  to 
John  Sullar  in  presence  of  Mathew  Forestar,  provost,  and 
other.    Page  19. 

„  Jan.  8.  Thomas  Bully,  canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow, 
for  good  deeds  done  to  him  by  Henry,  abbot  of  Dunfermline, 
gifts  all  his  goods  to  Duncan  Bully,  canon  of  Aberdeen,  for 
receiving  and  lodging  the  said  abbot  in  his  lodging  on  the 
north  side  of  the  High  Street  in  Strivelin.    Page  19. 

,,  Feb.  4.  In  presence  of  King  James  the  Third,  the  notary  and 
witnesses,  Malcolm  of  Kynbuck,  by  his  procurators,  resigned 
his  lands  of  Easter  and  Wester  Glassingal  in  the  king's  hands, 
in  the  earldom  of  Strathern  and  shire  of  Perth  :  whereupon 
the  king  gave  sasine  of  the  same  to  Alexander  Broys,  son  of 
Alexander  Broys  of  Stanhouse.  Witnesses,  William  Moreff, 
of  Kyncardyn,  John  of  Colquhone  of  that  ilk,  knight,  James 
Schaw  of  Salchy,  comptroller  to  the  king,  and  others.  Page 
20. 

,,  Jan.  24.  Margaret  Fresale,  relict  of  John  Willison,  burgess  of 
Striveline,  and  one  of  the  heirs  and  daughters  of  the  late 
Thomas  Fresar,  burgess  of  the  said  burgh,  resigns  a  tenement. 
Sasine  is  given  to  Katrine  Willison,  their  daughter,  and  James 
Cunyngham,  her  spouse.    Page  20. 

1470.  .  Sasine  of  an  annual  rent  of  10s.  from  tenements  of 

Duncan  Thomson  to  Adam  Cosour.  Page  21. 
1470-71.  Feb.  4.  Mr.  Duncan  Bully,  canon  of  Aberdeen,  and  Andrew 
Murray,  as  executor  of  goods  and  testaments  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bully,  canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow,  vice-vicar  of 
Glasgow,  nominated  the  residue  of  the  fruits  of  the  vicarage 
of  his  successors.    Page  21. 

,,  Feb.  8.  Thomas  Somervale  of  Baltaw,  attorney  of  Colin,  Earl  of 
Ergile,  and  Elizabeth,  his  spouse,  receive  Sasine  in  their 
names  of  the  20  merkland  of  the  Bordeland  of  Saulyne  which 
is  given  on  a  letter  of  attorney  from  Chancery  and  a  letter  of 
Sasine  or  bailliary  from  John,  Earl  of  Mar  and  Garviacht, 
directed  to  William  Edmonstoun  of  Duntreath  and  Walter 
Dog,  bailie  in  that  part  of  the  Earl. 

,,  Feb.  11.  In  Burgh  Court,  protest  by  John  Brady  that  the  revo- 
cation by  Mariota  Daroch,  spouse  of  Robert  Greg,  of  the  office 
of  curator,  touching  certain  sums  of  money,  should  not  pre- 
judice him,  etc.    Page  22. 

„  Feb  1.  Elen  Lyne,  relict  of  the  late  Gilbert  Goldsmyth,  gave 
her  oath  before  the  high  altar  in  the  parish  church  that  John 
Giles  never  made  obligation  to  her  anent  a  contract  of 
marriage.  Page  23. 

„  Feb.  24.  Agnes  of  Erth,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of 
William  of  Erth,  knight,  of  Plane,  receives  sasine  of  the  £16 
land  of  the  Barony  of  Plane.    Page  23. 

,,  March  4.  David  Cosour,  procurator  of  Adam  Cosour,  his  father, 
burgess,  and  Katharine  Foderingham,  spouse  of  the  said 
Adam,  receive  Sasine  of  the  lands  of  Hilend,  Tuligert,  in 
the  shire  of  Clakmannan,  in  precept  from  John  Broys  of 
Clakmannan.    Page  24. 
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1470-71.  March  22.  William,  Lord  le  Graham,  confessed  he  had  a 
charter  to  his  father  Patrick,  Lord  le  Graham,  on  the  5  merk- 
lands  of  Kyppath  in  the  Earldom  of  Strathern,  which  charter 
had  been  stolen  or  lost,  and  the  abstracters  had  been  excom- 
municated in  divers  churches,  the  charter  had  been  under 
reversion.  Lord  Graham  annuls  the  charter  in  favour  of 
Umfrid  Murra,  by  whose  father  Andrew  Murra  the  charter 
had  been  given.  Page  25. 
„  March  r.  Agnes  Erth,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heiresses  of 
William  of  Erth  of  Plane,  knight,  with  consent  of  John 
Livingstoun  of  Manerstoun,  her  spouse,  appoints  James 
Schaw  of  Salchy  and  others  her  procurators  to  resign  the 
lands  of  Crannok,  etc.  Page  25. 
147 1.  March  25.  Mr.  Henry  MurrerT,  rector  of  Kyngerth,  asserted  that 
John  of  Colquhone  of  that  ilk,  knight,  firmarius  of  the  said 
church,  had  broken  the  conditions  made  to  him  anent  the 
lease  of  the  said  church.    Page  26. 

,,  April  2.  Robert  Martyne,  spouse  of  the  late  Mariota  Wrennok, 
mother  of  Agnes  Broun,  asserted  that  he  had  assented  to  a 
sasine  of  a  tenement  given  by  his  spouse  to  John  Brady, 
younger,  and  his  spouse.    Page  26. 

,,  April  17.  William  of  St.  Michael,  a  familiar  servitor  of  the  king, 
resigned  a  letter  of  reversion  on  the  lands  of  Mure  Croft  to 
Duncan  Sanchar.    Page  26. 

„  April  17.  Duncan  of  Sanchar  of  Mure  Croft  binds  himself  to 
William  of  St.  Michael  in  ^40  Scots  for  redemption  of  the 
letter  of  Reversion  on  the  lands  of  Mure  Croft.    Page  27. 

„  April  19.  Patrick  Graham,  son  and  heir  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Men- 
teith,  confessed  that  Lady  Janet,  Countess  of  Menteth,  his 
spouse,  and  mother  of  the  said  Patrick,  after  the  decease  of 
the  said  Malise,  should  have  a  reasonable  terse  of  the  lands 
of  Kynpount  in  the  shire  of  Lothian,  etc.    Page  27. 

,,  April  22.  In  head  court  of  the  burgh,  the  provost,  baillies,  coun- 
cillors, and  whole  community  granted  to  Richard  Brady, 
clerk,  son  of  John  Brady,  the  first  chaplaincy  that  should 
become  vacant  in  the  parish  church.  Page  28. 
April  30.  Resignation  of  a  tenement  belonging  to  Alexander 
Forestar,  son  of  Robert  Forestar  of  Torwood,  and  sasine  of 
James  Hommyll,  burgess,  and  Elizabeth  Colly  in  the  same. 
Page  29. 

April  21.    John    Portarfelde  of   that  ilk  is  warned  to  receive 
redemption  money  of  certain  lands.    Page  29. 

„  May  2.  John  Norvaile,  with  John  Heicht,  his  procurator,  presented 
a  brief  of  chancery  to  the  provost  and  baillies,  and  the  said 
John  protested  that  the  serving  of  the  brief  should  not  fall  to 
his  injury.  Page  30. 
,  May  7.  Inquest  made  at  Wolfscraig,  at  the  end  of  the  town,  before 
William  of  Moray  of  Tulchadam,  and  baron  of  Buquhadrok, 
in  his  court  of  the  barony,  who  returned  Patrick  Crosby  as 
son  of  Maurice  Crosby,  of  a  croft  on  the  south  of  the  burgh, 
etc.,  and  sasine  given.    Page  30. 

„     May  7.  After  giving  a  sasine  by  the  said  baron,  Andew  Maurice  [sir, 
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but  query  Crosby],  on  behalf  of  Mariota,  Mariory,  Elisabeth, 
and  Jonet  Crosby,  daughters  of  the  late  Maurice  Crosby  and 
Annabella  Mur  his  spouse,  protested  that  the  sasine  should 
be  of  no  effect.  Page  31. 
147  1.  May  20.  In  serving  of  a  brief  purchased  by  George  Norvil  on  a 
tenement,  John  Horis,  son  and  heir  of  Donald  Horis,  pro- 
tested that  he  was  under  tutory  of  his  grandfather,  John 
Robertson,  and  that  no  brief  should  be  served  on  any  one  in 
tutory,  etc.    Page  31. 

,,  May  31.  Payment  of  £46,  13s.  4d.  to  John  of  Portarfelde  by 
Thomas  of  Schethum  of  that  ilk  for  redemption  of  the  lands 
of  Culdain  in  Fife.    Page  32. 

„  May  30.  Christian  Schankis,  spouse  of  Robert  Willison,  consents 
to  the  letting  in  feu  farm  of  a  tenement,  etc.   Page  32. 

,,     May  31.  John  Bully  to  his  lands.    Page  33. 

„     June  8.  Resignation  by  James  Douglas  of  a  perch  of  land  and 

sasine  to  James  Davson.    Page  33. 
„   Proceedings  by  William  Provand,  having  abased  the  lands  of 

Crannock  from  Mariory  of  Erth,  lady  of  the  same,  in  presence 

of  David  Drummond  of  Ernmore  and  Alexander  Forestar. 

Page  34. 

,,     June  22.  Monition  made  on  the  Abbot  and  Convent.    Page  34. 

„  June  22.  Monition  made  on  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  by  Papal 
process  not  to  deliver  letters  against  Sir  Thomas  Masterton 
anent  the  church  of  Tulibody,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Douglas  anent 
the  church  of  Abyrnethy.    Page  34. 

,,     June  25.  Monition  made  anent  the  town  of  Tulibody. 

„  July  19.  Robert  Graham,  prebendary  of  Spine,  and  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  church  of  Moray,  annuls  the  procuratory  made  by 
him  to  resign  his  prebend,  he  having  been  seduced  thereto  by 
Gilbert  Kennedy,  M.A.,  etc.    Page  35. 

„     June  22.  Mr.  Robert  Rede  (imperfect  entry).    Page  36. 

„  Aug.  16.  Alexander  Setoun  of  Tullibody,  in  presence  of  John  of 
Menteth  of  the  Kerse,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  precepts, 
restored  to  James  Crichton  of  Carnis,  Knight,  and  his  spouse, 
32  oxen  and  2  horses,  and  input  him  and  his  spouse  into  the 
said  lands,  etc.    Page  36. 

„  Aug.  13.  In  presence  of  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  Alexander  Lessly  of 
Balquhain  resigned  his  lands  of  Bouchain  and  others  in  the 
Earl's  hands,  who  gave  sasine  of  the  same  to  the  said 
Alexander  Lessly  of  Wardens,  with  certain  reservations,  etc. 
Page  36. 

„  Sep.  5.  Resignation  of  a  tenement  of  Alan  Mason  and  sasine  of 
John  Wourthi  in  the  same,  and  afterwards  resignation  and 
sasine  of  him  and  Jonet,  his  spouse.    Page  37. 

„  Sep.  8.  Appointment  between  William  of  Edmonstone  of  Duntretht 
and  Archibald  Mure,  son  of  Andrew  Mure,  the  former  to 
labour  to  recover  to  the  said  Andrew  the  lands  of  Bardrochat, 
in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  etc.,  the  said  William  to  have 
the  third  of  the  land  so  recovered.    Page  38. 

„  Sep.  19.  Resignation  by  James  Douglas  of  a  tenement  and  booth, 
and  sasine  of  the  same  to  him  and  Mariota  Forsytht,  his 
spouse.    Page  39. 
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147 1-2.  Jan.  24.  In  the  cause  between  Patrick,  Lord  le  Graham,  and  Sir 
William  of  Striveline  of  Rathern,  knight,  over-executor  of  the 
goods  and  testament  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Christinson, 
Chancellor  of  Dunblane,  and  Henry  Christinson,  to  the  lands 
of  Calenterbeg,  etc.    Page  39. 

147 1.  Oct.  20.  Robert  Symson  is  appointed  to  serve  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Rood,  Richard  Brady,  son  of  John  Brady,  consenting,  though 
he  had  been  appointed  to  the  first  vacancy.  Page  40. 
,,  Oct.  23.  Sasine  of  Malcolm  Fleming,  sheriff  of  Stirling,  son  and 
heir-apparent  of  Robert,  Lord  Fleming,  in  the  land  of  Drippis. 
Page  40. 

„  Oct.  30.  Sir  William  Bully,  Chaplain  of  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Rood, 
annulled  his  procuratory  for  resigning  the  same.    Page  41. 

„     Oct.  30.  He  appoints  other  procurators  to  resign  the  same.   Page  41. 

„  Oct.  30.  Adam  Cosour  presented  Sir  John  Railston,  chaplain,  to 
serve  the  altar  of  St.  Anne.    Page  41. 

„  Nov.  10.  Thomas  Somervele  of  Batlaw  craved  from  Mathew 
Forestar,  burgess  of  Striveline,  the  lands  of  Gothbeg,  Law- 
quarter,  which  had  been  sold  under  reversion,  etc.    Page  41. 

„  Nov.  10.  The  said  Thomas  presented  to  the  said  Mathew  80  merks 
for  redemption  of  the  said  lands.    Page  41. 

„  Nov.  10.  Elizabeth  Erth,  spouse  of  Thomas  Summervele,  consented 
to  the  alienation  of  Erthbeg  and  Lawquarter  to  Alexander 
Forestar,  etc.    Page  41. 

,,  Nov.  2.  Resignation  of  annual  rent  by  Bernard  Haldane,  and 
sasine  to  James  Dawson,  both  burgesses.    Page  42. 

„  Nov.  26.  Thomas  Name  assigned  37  merks  3s.  4d.  for  payment  of 
the  ferms  of  Buquhadrok  to  John  Drummond.    Page  42. 

„  Nov.  26.  Thomas  Name  craved  instrument  on  the  delivery  of  the 
same,  etc.    Page  42. 

„  Nov.  5.  Sir  William  Charteris  of  Cangnor,  knight,  warns  Thomas 
Charteris,  his  apparent  heir,  in  name  of  Euffamia  Brwys,  his 
spouse,  and  the  said  Euffamia,  to  compear  in  the  Court  of  the 
Barony  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  to  surrender  the  lands 
of  Cragquarter,  Lytil  Cangnor,  and  Bukesyde,  according  to  a 
letter  of  Reversion,  and  that  the  said  Sir  William  might  sease 
them  in  the  £20  lands  of  the  lands  of  Cangnor,  etc.  Page  43. 
Nov.  T9.  Sir  William  Charteris  of  Cangnor,  knight,  in  consequence 
of  the  said  Euffemia  fraudulently  abstaining  from  surrender  of 
the  said  lands  at  the  court  of  the  Barony,  recognosced  the 
said  lands  of  Cragquarter,  etc.,  by  taking  of  earth  and  stone  of 
the  ground  thereof  into  his  hands,  etc.    Page  43. 

,,  Nov.  29.  In  presence  of  the  provost  and  bailies  in  the  tolbooth, 
James  Daron,  burgess  of  Stirling,  having  no  children  of  his 
body,  appointed  Robert  Daron  his  heir,  etc.,  Reserving  the 
liferent  of  his  goods  to  himself,  and  Jonet,  his  spouse.  Page  44. 

„  Dec.  15.  David  Murra,  a  bailie  of  the  burgh,  nominates  David 
Cosour,  burgess  of  Stirling,  tutor  testamentar  to  his  goods, 
sons,  etc.,  and  the  said  David,  and  Marion,  his  spouse,  be 
executors.    Page  44. 

„  Dec.  13.  Adam  Bully,  bailie,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  Colly, 
chaplain,  heir  of  the  late  Robert  Colly,  burgess  of  Stirling, 
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seaseri  the  said  Sir  Thomas  in  a  tenement  on  the  south  side  of 
the  High  Street,  as  heir  of  his  said  deceased  father,  receaved 
resignation  of  the  same  from  the  said  Sir  Thomas,  and  gave 
sasine  of  the  same  to  Robert  Colly,  brother  of  Sir  Thomas, 
Reserving  the  frank  testament  to  Agnes  Colly,  mother  of  the 
said  Robert.  Page  44. 
147  1-2.  Jan.  17.  Protest  by  Marion  Daroch,  spouse  of  Robert  Greg,  that 
she  had  not  given  consent  to  the  alienation  of  an  annual  rent 
due  to  her,  made  by  Henry  Greg,  father  of  the  said  Robert, 
or  by  the  said  Robert  himself,  etc.  Page  45. 
„  Jan.  1 8,  Sir  William  Bully  revokes  a  procuratory  anent  the 
resignation  of  his  altar  in  favour  of  Richard  Smethson. 
Page  45. 

„  Jan.  18.  Resignation  by  John  Brady  of  a  tenement  in  the  burgh, 
and  a  croft  in  the  territory  of  the  burgh,  and  sasine  of  the 
same  to  Malcolm  Makclevy  of  Garthesainclire,  and  C.  Maye, 
and  then  constable  of  the  King  of  his  castle  of  Strivelin. 
Page  45. 

,,  Jan.  20.  Sir  John  Yare,  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Michael, 
craved  an  instrument  that  John  Levingstoun  of  Kyppan  con- 
fessed that  St.  Michael  was  his  Lord  Superior,  anent  an  annual 
rent  he  had  from  the  lands  of  Bartholomew  Skinner.  Page  45. 
Jan.  20.  John  Galowa,  before  the  provost  and  bailies,  offered  to 
pay  to  John  Levingstoun,  Sir  John  Simpson,  and  John  Yare, 
all  annual  rents  due  to  them  from  the  tenement  of  Jonet 
Bartholomew,  his  sister.    Page  45. 

,,  Jan.  22.  Duncan  Nelson  obliges  himself  not  to  trouble  Margaret 
Blak  in  her  person  or  goods.    Page  46. 

„  Jan.  17.  Sir  Richard  Brady,  chaplain,  craved  instrument  that  25 
persons  of  the  community  of  the  burgh  said  they  had  delivered 
to  him  the  service  of  the  Altar  of  the  Holy  Rood  ;  the  rest,  to 
the  number  of  30  persons,  said  that  the  Resignation  therein  to 
be  made  by  Sir  William  Bully  of  the  said  service  in  favour  of 
Richard  Smethson,  if  the  said  Sir  William  were  dispensed  by 
the  apostolic  see  at  the  time  of  the  Receipt  of  his  orders 
should  be  held  free,  etc.  Present,  the  provost  and  bailies, 
James  Schaw  of  Salchy,  Sir  John  Colquhoun  of  that  ilk, 
William  Strivelin  of  Keyr,  etc.    Page  46. 

„  Jan.  30.  Andrew  Symson  delivers  to  Elizabeth  Levingstoun,  his 
spouse,  all  his  goods  of  conquest :  also  resigns  in  her  favour 
his  tenement  in  St.  Mary's  Yennel,  of  which  David  Murra, 
bailie,  gives  her  sasine.    Page  46. 

„       Jan.  3.  Walter  Ayson  breaks  a  sasine  of  a  tenement  in  St. 

Mary's  Aisle  on  the  north  side  of  the  High  Street,  taken  by. 
Eliz.  Levingstoun,  spouse  of  Andrew  Symson.    Page  47. 

„  Jan.  3.  Elizabeth  Levingstoun  warns  the  said  Walter  Ayson  to 
depart  from  the  said  tenement  under  a  penalty  of  10s.  a  day. 
Page  47- 

„  Feb.  6.  Resignation  by  Agnes  Lang,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
late  John  Lang,  burgess  of  Stirling,  of  three  annual  rents  out 
of  tenements  in  the  burgh,  and  sasine  of  the  same  to  Henry 
Murra  in  consequence  of  a  contract  of  marriage  between  him 
and  the  said  Agnes.    Page  47. 
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147 1-2.  Feb.  14.  Sasine  of  an  annual  rent  of  24s.  from  the  tenement  of 
Walter  Ayson  in  the  burgh  of  Stirling  to  Walter  Symson  on 
the  resignation  of  Andrew  Symson  through  poverty  and 
infirmity,  etc.,  James  Symson,  his  eldest  son,  being  ungrateful, 
etc.    Page  48. 

„  Feb.  14.  Patrick  Elphinstoun  cassed  the  letter  of  lease  made  to 
him  by  his  father,  Henry  Elphinstoun,  of  the  lands  of  Erthbeg. 
Page  48. 

,,  Feb.  19.  Marion  Daroch,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  John 
Daroch,  burgess  of  the  burgh,  with  consent  of  Robert  Greg, 
her  spouse,  resigns  an  annual  rent  of  12s.  from  a  tenement  in 
St.  Mary's  Vennel,  and  sasine  is  given  of  the  same  to  Richard 
Smithsoun,  Chaplain  of  St.  Andrew's  Altar  in  the  parish 
church  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  the  burgh,  etc. 

„  Feb.  25.  Andrew  Symson  asserts  that  notwithstanding  when  on 
bed  of  sickness  he  had  made  alienation  of  an  annual  rent  of 
24s.  from  the  tenement  of  Walter  Aysoun  in  St.  Mary's  Vennel 
in  favour  of  Walter  Symson,  his  second  son,  to  the  prejudice 
of  James  Symson,  his  eldest  son,  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  by 
the  said  Walter,  but  afterwards  carried  off  by  him,  he  annuls 
and  revokes  the  said  alienation,  etc.    Page  49. 

„  Feb.  27.  Resignation  by  William  Bully,  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  the 
the  Holy  Rood  in  the  parish  church  of  Holy  Rood  of  Stirling, 
of  his  tenement  on  the  south  side  of  the  High  Street,  and 
sasine  of  the  same  to  Malcolm  Flemyng,  son  and  apparent 
heir  of  Robert,  Lord  Flemyng.    Page  49. 

,,  March  2.  Friar  John  Brown,  prior  of  the  Friar  Preachers  of  the 
burgh  of  Stirling,  confesses  that  he  had  in  his  custody  a  Letter 
of  quitclaim  made  by  Andrew  Murra  to  Mr.  Duncan  Bully, 
rector  of  Kynnell,  under  the  seal  of  William  Murra  of 
Tulchadam,  procured  by  the  said  Andrew  anent  the  goods  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bully,  canon  of  Glasgow.    Page  49. 

"„  March  6.  Thomas  Summervele  of  Batlaw  protests  anent  a  letter 
of  lease  made  to  him  by  David  Graham  on  lands  in  the 
Barony  of  Plane  pertaining  to  him  by  reason  of  Marion 
Nornavele,  his  spouse,  with  custody  of  the  tower  and  mansion 
house  of  Crannock,  except  the  mains  of  Crannok  and  the 
lands  of  Tulchie  pertaining  to  Walter  Trumbil  by  reason  of 
his  spouse,  which  had  been  destroyed  or  stolen,  that  it  should 
not  turn  to  his  prejudice.    Page  50. 

,,  March  2.  James  Cunyngaham  resigns  in  favour  of  Alan  Burell 
and  Margaret,  his  spouse,  all  right  he  had  to  a  lease  of  certain 
acres  of  lands  of  Southfelde  pertaining  to  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Dunfermlyn,  lying  near  the  burgh  of  Strivelin. 
Page  50. 

,,  March  14.  Jonet  Barde,  spouse  of  the  deceased  Robert  Alan, 
burgess  of  Strivelin,  for  the  soul  of  her  spouse  and  for  her  own 
soul,  with  consent  of  Thomas  Alansoun,  brother  of  the  said 
Robert,  resigned  an  annual  rent  of  10s.  from  her  tenement  in 
the  Myddilraw  in  the  hands  of  Adam  Bully,  one  of  the  Bailies 
of  the  burgh,  who  on  the  16  of  the  said  month  gave  sasine  of 
the  same  to  Richard  Smethsoun,  perpetual  chaplain  of  the 
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altar  of  St.  Andrew,  etc.,  for  an  anniversary  of  the  said  Robert 
and  Jonet,  on  the  obit  of  the  said  Robert.  Page  50. 
147 1-2.  March  17.  James  Symson,  as  procurator  for  Andrew  Symson,  his 
father,  breaks  a  sasine  taken  by  Walter  Symson,  his  brother, 
of  an  annual  rent  from  the  tenement  of  Walter  Ayson  in  St. 
Mary's  Vennel.    Page  51. 

(To  be  continued) 

686.  Old  Carved  Stones. — In  the  Alloa  Antiquarian  Museum  are 
two  carved  stones  of  which  we  give  plates.    One  is  probably  a  fragment 


from  a  chimneypiece  or  cornice  in  Alloa  Tower,  or  the  mansion-house 
connected  with  it.  The  mansion  was  burned  down  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  ruins  used  in  building  walls  and  cottages.  The  shield  is 
charged  with  the  Mar  Arms.  The  other  stone  is  a  mere  fragment  of  a 
recumbent  female  figure.  From  the  style  of  the  work  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  it  to  the  14th  century.  It  was  found,  like  the  other,  in  an  old 
wall,  pulled  down  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  how 
it  found  its  way  to  Alloa.  It  is  certainly  too  old  to  have  been  erected  in 
Alloa  Parish  Church,  which  only  dates  back  to  1401,  and  was  not,  till  after 
the  Reformation,  the  burying-place  of  the  Erskine  family.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  old  Erskine  monuments  were  brought  to  Alloa  from 
Cambuskenneth  at  the  Reformation,  and  that  this  was  broken  up  when 
the  church  was  altered  just  before  the  Revolution.  The  workmanship  is 
delicate  and  artistic,  and  the  effigy  when  complete  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 
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687.  Account  of  Charles  Bailly  {continued  from  page  18). — The 
small  escutcheons  in  the  upper  portion  were  consecrated  to  the  parents  of 
Bailly,  and  his  wife,  Democretes  Sweerts.1 

The  excellent  drawing  of  the  helmets  and  the  heraldic  accessories  ap- 
pearing on  this  monument  gave  a  particularly  artistic  appearance,  which 
makes  us  regret  its  loss.  It  is  certain  that  the  date  of  death  of  both 
husband  and  wife  in  the  inscription  in  the  church  at  Sablon  was  always 
blank.  That  omission,  along  with  the  antique  style  of  the  armorial 
bearings  and  their  accessories,  as  given  in  the  collection  that  we  have 
already  referred  to,  shows  that  these  inscriptions  were  cut  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  probably  during  the  lifetime  of  Bailly  and 
his  wife.  The  prominent  post  assigned  to  Arnould  Prevost,  probably 
Bailly's  grandfather,  as  we  shall  show  further  on,  corroborates  this  opinion. 
Bailly  and  his  wife,  wishing  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Arnould  Prevost, 
would  erect  the  Sablon  monument  at  his  death,  and  be  desirous  of 
associating  themselves  with  him.    Hence  the  inscription  is  unfinished. 

11. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  what  the  principal  historical  authorities  on  Mary 
Stuart  relate  concerning  Bailly.  The  position  held  by  him  in  the  life  of 
the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scotland  was  inconsiderable.  We  know  that 
that  sovereign  thought  that  she  did  right  in  leaving  her  kingdom,  then 
harassed  by  civil  war,  and  trusting  herself  to  her  neighbour,  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  in  May  1568.  Mistaken  in  her  expectation,  and 
become  prisoner,  she  was  compelled  to  find  defenders  and  protectors. 
One  of  her  principal  adherents,  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  who  in  1561 
went  to  France  to  induce  the  young  queen  to  take  possession  of  the 
Scottish  throne,  towards  1570,  wished  to  reprint  a  work  written  by  him 
in  her  defence.2  He  put  this  into  the  charge  of  his  secretary,  Charles 
Bailly,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  well  versed  in 
several  languages.   Bailly  went  to  the  Low  Countries,  got  Leslie's 3  book 

1  Of  these  eight  escutcheons  four  evidently  relate  to  the  ancestry  of  Charles  Bailly, 
and  the  four  others  to  that  of  his  wife.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  latter,  for  we  can 
easily  identify  the  quarterings  ;  Sweerts — d'argent  emanche  de  gueules  ;  Van  Appelterre 
— d'or  a  la  croix  de  saint  Andre,  echiquetee  d'argent  et  de  gueules  ;  Dongodt — coupe  de 
gueules  au  lion  passant  d'argent,  et  d'argent  a  3  trefles  de  sinople  poses  2  et  1  ;  et 
Baeckeleers — d'azur  a  3  poires  d'or  posees  en  barre,  les  tiges  en  haut.  As  we  shall  see 
later  on,  these  were  the  alliances  brought  in  by  Democrita  Sweerts. 

As  to  those  of  Bailly,  we  can  only  identify  them  by  comparing  the  picture  at  Sablon, 
and  the  tombstone  at  La  Hulpe.  The  first  quartering  is  Bailly.  The  second,  which 
ought  to  be  Rollin,  bears  d'azur,  a  la  fasce  de  gueules  chargee  de  2  chevrons  d'argent 
accoles  en  face  et  accompagnee  de  3  etoiles  d'or,  2  en  chef  et  une  en  pointe.  The  third 
is  Laviin.  This  is  the  armorial  bearing  of  Arnould  Prevost,  described  above.  Sauf- 
toulefois,  le  chef  d'or  a  l'aigle  issante  de  sable,  which  do  not  appear  therein.  The  fourth 
bears  de  gueules  a  3  tours  d'argent  d'or,  Perizs.  The  coat  of  arms  of  Bailly  .  are  well 
known,  as  we  state  below.  Those  of  Prevost  and  Laviin  are  the  same  in  the  first 
quartering  as  those  of  Prevost  of  Tournaisis,  mentioned  in  Rietstap,  2nd  edition,  p.  487, 
and  in  Bozieres,  Armorial  de  Tonrnai  et  dn  Tournaisis,  p.  190. 

2  A  Defense  of  the  Title  of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  Queen  of  Scotland.  By 
Morgan  Philips.  A  volume  printed  at  Liege  by  Gauthier  Morberius  in  1571-  It  seems 
that  he  went  to  Liege,  outside  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  avoid  complica- 
tions with  the  Spanish  government. — Jachard,  Correspondence  of  Philippe  //.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  189. 

3  See  X.  of  Theux,  Bibliographic  Liegoise,  iro  partie,  p.  4.  This  author  seems  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  work  in  question,  the  great  rarity  of  which  he  has  noted. 
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printed  at  Liege,  and  in  March  or  in  April  157 1  brought  over  the  complete 
edition  to  England.  He  went  by  way  of  Louvain,  Brussels,  Malines, 
Bruges,  and  in  these  towns  met  numerous  English  and  Scottish  exiles, 
from  whom  he  took  orders  for  the  book.  At  Brussels  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  come  into  contact  with  an  Italian  adventurer,  the  famous  banker 
Ridolfi,  who  said  he  was  a  messenger  from  the  Pope,  and  sought  to  stir  up 
in  favour  of  Mary  Stuart  a  conspiracy  between  Spain,  as  represented  by 
the  Due  d'Albe,  then  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  certain  English 
Catholic  lords,  such  as  Norfolk  and  others.  Ridolfi  intrusted  to  Bailly 
letters  intended  for  several  English  people,  whose  concurrence  he  hoped 
to  get.  Watched  by  spies  of  the  English  government,  denounced  before 
leaving  the  Continent,  Bailly  was  arrested  at  Dover  with  his  papers,  in  the 
beginning  of  April  1571,  and  taken  to  the  Tower  of  London.1 

His  arrest  led  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  of  Norfolk,  and  several 
others.  It  is  said  that  the  most  compromising  letters  which  he  carried  were 
abstracted  by  a  secret  friend  of  those  for  whom  they  were  destined,  and 
replaced  by  others  less  compromising. 

Put  to  torture,  betrayed  by  a  companion  in  prison,  who  pretended  to 
be  a  political  friend,  but  who  reported  to  the  English  authorities  the  con- 
fessions or  the  confidences  obtained  in  prison,  Bailly  ended  by  making 
important  declarations  as  to  the  intrigues  and  plots  of  the  adherents  of 
Mary  Stuart.  He  protested  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  documents  that  Ridolfi  had  intrusted  to  him.2 

Other  witnesses  added  to  these  confessions,  and  other  additional 
facts  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded 
2nd  June  1572.  Happily,  neither  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  nor  Bailly,  whose 
weakness  perhaps  they  wished  to  recompense,  or  of  whose  innocence 
they  were  assured,  shared  the  duke's  fate.  They  were  satisfied  with 
keeping  them  in  prison.  In  the  Beauchamp  Tower  are  still  several 
inscriptions  cut  in  the  prison  wall  by  Bailly ;  these  are  written  in  several 
languages,  dated  and  signed  by  him,  and  expressing  his  troubles.3 

Finally,  in  Nov.  1573,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  was  set  free  on  condition  of 
immediately  leaving  the  British  Isles.4 

This  prelate  went  to  the  Continent,  where  he  continued  his  endeavours 
to  serve  his  sovereign ;  after  some  years  travelling,  he  settled  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  he  died  at  Brussels,  30th  May  1596.5 

His  faithful  secretary,  Bailly,  was  doubtless  similarly  favoured.  We 
do  not  know  from  official  sources  of  his  having  been  set  at  liberty,  but  it 

1  From  the  10th  April  1 571  he  was  put  under  examination,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower. — Froude,  History  of  England  (London,  1866),  vol.  x.  pp.  209  et  seq. 

2  The  documents  relating  to  Bailly's  arrest,  his  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Burghley 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  have  been  published  by  W.  Murdin  :  A  Collection  of  State 
Papers  .  .  .  left  by  Williame  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  1  vol.  4to.  London,  1759,  pp.  I  et 
seq.,  and  in  Calendar  of  Manuscripts  of  the  Hon.  Marquis  of  Salisbury  preserved  at 
Hatfield  House,  i.  pp.  494,  497,  524,  526,  534.  At  page  496  is  the  text  of  the  order 
given  by  the  Privy  Council,  26th  April  1571,  to  put  the  prisoner  Charles  Bailly  to 
torture. 

3  See  the  inscriptions  in  English,  French,  Flemish,  Italian,  Latin,  signed  by  Bailly, 
and  given  by  W.  R.  Dick  in  Courte  notice  sur  la  Tour  Beauchamps,  lour  de  Londres, 
1  vol.  i2mo,  pp.  21,  22,  36,  37.  See  Leslie  Stephen  and  Sidney  Lee,  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,  London  1885,  vol.  ii.  p.  411  ;  notice  by  M.  Henderson. 

4  Leslie  Stephen  and  Lee,  Diet.  Nat.  Biography,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  93  et  seq. 

5  According  to  his  epitaph,  which  is  in  the  Abbey  of  Grimberghen,  near  Brussels. — 
Le  Grand  Theatre  Sacre  de  Brabant,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 
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appears  most  probable  by  the  ties  between  them,  and  by  the  fact  that 
from  1574  we  find  Bailly  again  in  the  Low  Countries.  One  English1 
historian,  moreover,  states  that  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

It  is  these  circumstances  that  give  rise  to  the  part  played  by  Bailly  in 
the  history  of  Mary  Stuart.  After  1573  his  name  is  still  mentioned  in 
diplomatic  correspondence  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  being  a 
refugee  in  the  Low  Countries  whom  the  government  watched,  yet  without 
alarm.  They  record  his  doings,  open  his  letters,  yet  without  finding  either 
in  one  or  the  other  anything  to  mark  him  as  a  conspirator.2 

In  effect,  as  we  shall  see,  Bailly  had  adopted  another  course  of  life.  He 
had  formed  close  ties  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  he  could  no  longer  think 
of  recommencing  the  adventures  of  his  youth.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
he  assisted  at  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart  in  1587. 3 

Married,  father  of  a  family,  fulfilling  important  duties  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Bailly  could  not  think  of  risking  his  head  to  be  a  witness  of 
this  sanguinary  tragedy.  An  old  servant  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  banished  in  1573,  still  watched  by  the  English  authorities,  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  Castle  of  Fotheringay,  and  could  not  have 
obtained  admission  there.  Moreover,  we  know  that  the  execution  was 
seen  by  only  a  very  limited  number  of  spectators,  and  that  in  particular 
the  servants  of  the  Queen  who  attended  were  very  few.  We  know  their 
names,  and  no  authority  has  mentioned  amongst  them  that  of  Bailly.4 

We  consider,  therefore,  that  his  alleged  presence  at  her  execution  was 
a  mere  fable.5 

We  ought  no  longer  to  confuse  Charles  Bailly  with  his  namesakes, 
more  particularly  Dr.  Bailly,  well  known  among  the  Scottish  refugees  in 
the  Low  Countries  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  whom  the 
records  of  the  period  make  frequent  mention.6 

(To  be  continued?) 

688.  Abercromby  Family  in  Stirlingshire. — A  family  of  the  name 
of  Abercromby  held  a  good  position  in  Stirling  and  the  neighbourhood  in 

1  Burton,  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  105. 

2  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series  (1572- 1574),  p.  582,  No.  161 5.  Letter  of 
the  agent  Wilson,  20th  Dec.  1574,  addressed  from  Anvers  to  Lord  Burghley  :  Scottish 
Series,  p.  574,  advice  dated  April  1590. 

3  See  Jourdain. 

4  See  the  witnesses  of  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart :  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  Marie 
Stuart,  ii.  p.  363,  366  ;  Teulet,  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart,  Paris  1859,  pp.  352,  383. 

See  also  the  list  of  the  Queen's  servants  drawn  up  in  1586,  which  also  contains  her 
will :  Labanoff,  Lettres,  instruction  et  memoires  de  Marie  Stuart,  Paris  and  London, 
1852,  vol.  vii.  p.  250,  and  vi.  p.  484. 

See  also  Notes  and  Queries,  12th  May  1894,  p.  375. 

5  Independently  of  the  authorities  already  quoted  we  can  refer  to  'Bailly':  Labanoff, 
(already  cited),  vol.  hi.  p.  265  ;  Jules  Gauthier,  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  vol.  iii.  p.  46  ; 
J.  Hosack,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  vol.  ii.  p.  55  ;  A.  Stewart,  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  pp.  316,  318  ;  and  Notes  and  Queries,  2 1st  April  1 894,  p.  309. 

On  the  conspiracy  of  Ridolfi  see  Nameche,  Cours  d Histoire  Nationale,  vol.  xv. 
p.  169;  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  Relations  politiques  des  Pays-Bas  et  de  tAnglctcrrc 
sous  le  regne  Philippe  IL.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  iv,  1 14,  151,  189. 

The  same,  Les  Huguenots  et  Les  Gtieux,  vol.  ii.  pp.  386  et  scq.  ;  J.  J.  F.  Proost,  Lcs 
refugees  anglais  et  irlandais  en  Belgique  h  la  suite  de  la  reforme  religieuse  ctablic  sous 
Elizabeth  et Jacques  /. ;  andjachard,  Correspondancc  de  Philippe  IL.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  iSoct  scq. 

6  See  Notes  and  Queries,  21st  April  1894,  pp.  309  c/  scq.,  article  by  M.  Hume,  giving 
an  account  of  manuscripts  in  Hatfield  House,  and  accrediting  them  to  Charles  Bailly, 
whilst  they  really  relate  to  Dr.  Bailly  of  Douai. 
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the  fifteenth  century.  We  have  not  traced  any  connection  between  it  and 
the  Abercrombies  of  Fifeshire,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  belonged  to 
that  stock.  In  1456  James  Abercromby  was  a  burgess  of  Stirling.  In 
1467  Henry  Abercromby  was  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth,1  John  Aber- 
cromby was  a  burgess  of  Stirling  in  1483,  and  possibly  was  brother  to  Abbot 
Henry  and  to  James.  James  was  burgess  in  1529,  Henry  was  a  burgess 
in  1494,  and  Andrew  held  the  lands  of  Woodcockdale  near  Linlithgow 
from  the  Abbey  of  Cambuskenneth  in  1490.  These  three  were  possibly 
sons  of  James,  burgess  in  1456,  and  nephews  of  Abbot  Henry  Abercromby. 

James  Abercromby  was  probably  father  of  Archibald,  burgess  of  Stirling, 
to  whom  his  great-grandson  Henry  Abercromby  of  Kerse  was  served  heir 
in  1 6 10.  The  line  of  Kerse  was  as  follows,  Henry,  son  of  Archibald, 
burgess  of  Stirling  1529,  father  of  Henry  of  Kerse,  father  of  James,  died 
a?ite  1 59 1,  and  of  Henry  of  Kerse,  who  married,  secondly,  in  1586, 
Margaret  Boyd.  By  a  first  wife  he  had  issue,  James,  who  sold  Kerse ; 
his  son  Alexander  was,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  last  of  the  line  of  the 
lairds  of  Kerse  of  the  name  of  Abercromby. 

James  Abercromby  had,  with  Archibald,  probably  another  son,  viz. : 

I.  William,  a  burgess,  who  in  1547  had  lands  in  Abbots  Throsk  and 
Abbots  Kerse  in  the  barony  of  Cowie.    His  son 

II.  John  was  of  full  age  in  1547  {Stirling  Records). 

III.  John  Abercromby,  4  Goodman  of  Throsk,'  styled  also  'Wricht,' 
alive  161 7,  and  was  son  of  John  No.  II.  {Balgownie  Charters).  He 
married  Libra  Hamilton,  and  had  a  sister  Libra  married  to  Robert  Bruce 
of  Greenside  {Reg.  of  Priv.  Council).    This  John  had  issue — 

1.  Henry,  dead  ante  1604  {Balgownie  Charters). 

2.  John.    {See  below,  No.  IV.) 

3.  Michael.    {Stirling  Protocols.) 

IV.  John  (son  of  John  Abercromby  and  Libra  Hamilton)  'Wright,' 
married  Agnes  Drummond  {Stir.  Prot.),  and  had  issue — 

1.  John.    {See  below,  No.  V.) 

2.  Robert,  of  full  age  16 14  {Stir.  Prot.). 

3.  James,  'Wright,'  Kersie  and  St.  Ninians,  married  Bessie 

Neilson  {d.  s.fi.). 

V.  John  (son  of  John  Abercromby  and  Agnes  Drummond)  '  Smith  '  in 
Kerse,  married,  1627,  at  Alloa,  Catherine  Black.  By  her  he  had  at  least 
four  sons — 

1.  John  'Wright'  owned  land  in  Plean  and  Kerse  in  1661, 

married  Jean  Gillespie.  He  left  issue.  His  great- 
grandsons  resided  at  Plean,  Kerse,  and  Bandeath. 

2.  James.    {See  below,  No.  VI.) 

3.  Robert  in  Kerse,  married  Jane  Stobie.  His  male  descendants 

lived  in  Greenyards,  St.  Ninians,  Throsk.  His  great- 
grand-daughter,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Abercromby, 
'  Potter,'  in  Throsk,  married  Peter  Burden  of  the  family 
of  Fodell,  and  their  descendants  are  in  America. 

4.  Thomas  in  Kirktoun  of  St.  Ninians,  married  Margaret 

Scobie,  and  had  issue  four  sons  and  two  daughters. 
VI.  James  (second  son  of  John  Abercromby  and  Catherine  Black),  was 
a  wright  and  portioner  in  St.  Ninians.   He  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Melvin, 
by  whom  he  had  issue — 

1  See  page  49. 
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1.  John  in  Cowie,  married,  1701,  Janet  Gilchrist,  and  had 

issue,  besides  daughter — 
i.  John,  born  1717. 

2.  Thomas  in  Throsk,  married,  171 7,  Elizabeth  Abercromby 

of  Airth. 

3.  Alexander  in  Cowie,  married,  first,  Elizabeth  Wright,  by 

whom  he  had  a  son — 

i.  Alexander,  born  17 19. 

He  married,  second,  Catherine  Galloway,  and  had  issue — 

ii.  Archibald,  born  1726. 

iii.  Alexander,  born  1727. 

iv.  James,  born  1738. 

4.  William.    (See  below,  No.  VII.) 

James  married,  secondly,  Bessie  Wordie  of  Kerse  Mill,  and  had  issue — 

5.  James,  born  1696,  of  Greenyards  and  Throsk,  married, 

1 7 14,  Catherine  Abercromby,  and  had  issue — 

i.  Charles  of  Bandeath,  who  married,  1748,  Isabel 
Gilfillan,  and  had  (a)  Charles,  born  175 1,  (b) 
John,  born  1765,  (c)  William,  born  1770,  (d) 
James,  born  1772,  and  probably  (e)  David. 

VII.  William  (son  of  James  Abercromby  and  Elizabeth  Melvin),  styled 
in  Register  { brother  of  John  and  Thomas  A.'  resided  at  Greenyards.  He 
married,  1704,  Janet  Baird,  and  had  issue,  with  a  daughter  Margaret,  born 
1707,  and  a  son  William,  born  17 12,  who  died  young,  a  son — 

VIII.  William,1  born  1717,  resided  at  Greenyards,  married  Agnes 
Spence,  and  had  issue — 

1.  Agnes,  born  1748. 

2.  Robert,  born  1754,  went  to  Canada,  where  his  descendants 

still  live. 

3.  William.    (See  below,  No.  IX.) 

4.  James. 

IX.  William  (son  of  William  Abercromby  and  Agnes  Spence),  born 
1756,  married  Mary  Graham,  and  had  issue — 

1.  Joyce  (a  son),  born  1784. 

2.  Alexander. 

3.  William.    (See  below,  No.  X.) 

X.  William  (son  of  William  and  Mary  Graham),  born  in  Duntocher 
1789,  married,  18 18,  Jean  Henderson,  and  has  issue — 

1.  William.    (See  below,  No.  XI.) 

2.  Robert. 

3.  James. 

4.  John. 

5.  Janet. 

6.  Mary. 

XI.  William  (son  of  William  Abercromby  and  Jean  Henderson) 
married,  1846,  Robina  Andrews  Graham,  and  has  issue — 

1.  William,  born  1847,  married,  1873,  Elizabeth  Jane  Syming- 
ton, and  has  issue — 

1  There  is  a  tradition  valued  by  some  of  his  descendants,  that  this  William  was  a 
son  (born  1723)  of  Alexander  Abercromby  of  Tullibody.  I  have  found  nothing  to  support 
or  even  to  render  probable  such  a  theory.  William  lived  amongst  a  large  family  of  the 
same  name,  and  no  evidence  has  been  produced  to  dissociate  him  from  it.  En. 
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i.  William  Graham,  born  1875. 

ii.  John  Balfour  Symington,  born  1879. 
iii!  Claud,  born  1886. 

iv.  Eliza  Violet  Balfour,  born  1890. 

2.  Robert  Graham. 

3.  Alexander. 

4.  James  Henderson. 

5.  Thomas  Graham. 

6.  John. 

7.  Peter  Henderson. 

8.  Walter  Andrews. 

9.  Jeanie. 

10.  Robina. 

11.  Mary  Jessie. 

A.  W.  C.  H. 

689.  Old  Monument  at  Dollar. — Some  years  ago  I  noticed  a 
portion  of  a  sepulchral  slab  near  a  small  house  by  Dollar  burn.   It  was  not 


then  obtainable;  for  a  while  it  disappeared,  but  was  found  reduced  in 
dimensions  serving  as  a  cover  for  a  drain.  I  then  got  possession  of  it,  and 
it  will,  I  trust,  find  a  long  and  safe  refuge  in  the  Alloa  Museum.  It  must 
have  come  from  the  old  Dollar  Churchyard  just  opposite  the  house  where 
it  was  found,  and  probably  commemorated  some  member  of  the  family  of 
the  Earls  of  Argyle.  They  possessed  large  estates  in  and  about  Dollar  as 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Castle  Campbell  was  their  principal 
seat  in  the  district,  and  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
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Argyle,  for  on  the  21st  April  1478,  Hugh,  Lord  Montgomerie,  married 
Elen,  daughter  of  Colin,  Earl  of  Argyle  '  passing  to  the  door  of  the  parish 
church  of  Dolor '  {Extracts  from  the  Records  of  Stirling).  It  is  impossible 
to  surmise  to  the  memory  of  which  member  of  the  Campbell  family  this 
stone  was  placed — the  sword  and  dagger  denote  a  soldier.  For  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Campbells  possessed  Dollar,  see  New 
Statistical  Account  (Clackmannan,  p.  105,  note).  Ed. 

690.  Reminiscences  of  the  '45. — By  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Scotsman  we  are  able  to  give  our  readers  an  interesting 
paper  with  the  above  heading,  and  also  extracts  from  letters  on  the  same 
subject  which  appeared  in  response  to  the  writer's  suggestion  that 
incidents  of  the  '45  should  be  collected  : — 

On  Monday,  19th  August  1745,  Prince  Charles  Edward  unfurled  his 
standard  at  Glenfinnan,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Eil,  and  on  the  same  day  this 
year  (1895) a  Party  of  enthusiastic  Highlanders  started  from  Fort-William  to 
celebrate  this  memorable  incident  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
day  was  fine,  and  the  excursionists  arrived  in  high  spirits  at  the  monument 
raised  on  the  spot  where  the  Prince  inaugurated  his  desperate  enterprise. 
The  place  is  wild  and  romantic.  A  tall  column,  surmounted  by  a  High- 
lander in  full  dress,  rises  from  a  moorland  plain,  circumscribed  by  wild 
and  rugged  hills,  and  washed  on  its  western  side  by  the  great  fresh  water 
Loch  Sheil.  It  was  not  difficult  for  any  one  with  the  slightest  imagination 
to  recall  the  scene  of  so  many  years  ago.  All  that  reminded  one  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  far  away,  and  the  great  mountains  looked  down 
calm  and  tranquil  as  they  looked  down  on  the  brave  band  of  men  that 
had  there  pledged  their  lives  on  that  day  to  him  whom  they  deemed 
their  lawful  King.  The  little  celebration  was  carried  out  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. Pipers  played  the  '  March  of  the  Cameron  Men '  round  the 
monument.  Jacobite  songs  were  sung.  The  memory  of  the  brave  dead 
was  drunk  in  solemn  silence.  The  health  of  the  Queen  was  pledged  with 
demonstrative  loyalty,  and  one  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  '45 
described  the  career  of  the  Prince  from  his  landing  in  Moidart  to  the 
fatal  field  of  Culloden.  All  this  was  as  it  should  be,  and  was  exceedingly 
interesting  and  suggestive.  The  distant  past  became  for  the  moment  the 
present,  and  the  scenes  of  long  ago  took  actual  shape  and  embodiment. 
It  was  with  something  of  a  jar  to  the  feelings  that  one  heard  on  returning 
a  few  miles  down  the  glen  the  distant  whistle  of  the  railway  engine  at 
Banavie  and  saw  the  smoke  of  the  passenger  steamer  on  Loch  Linnhe. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  such  a  pleasant  celebration  as  we  have 
noticed,  the  visitor  to  the  Highlands  must  be  struck  with  the  almost 
absolute  way  in  which  remembrance  of  the  '45  has  vanished  from  the 
recollection  of  the  people.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  district  of  Lochaber,  where  we  write,  was  out  under  his 
chief ;  but  there  are  few  of  their  descendants — we  speak  generally,  of 
course — who  can  tell  any  more  than  that  their  ancestors  fought  at  that 
time,  and  can  give  you  no  information  that  cannot  be  found  in  the 
common  histories  and  local  guide-books.  Incidents  of  a  personal 
character  which  would  be  interesting  to  us  to-day  have  passed  into 
oblivion.  The  Highlander  speaks  still  of  the  '  Bliadhua  Thearlich  ' — the 
year  of  Charlie, — but  when  you  seek  to  get  from  him  some  unrecorded 
adventure  of  that  wonderful  enterprise  he  is  silent.    He  will  talk  glibly 
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enough  to  you  about  Dr.  M'Gregor  and  the  crofters,  denounce  vehemently 
the  iniquity  of  the  Principal  and  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  even  expatiate  on 
the  subject  of  Professor  Drummond  finding  the  origin  of  man  in  the  lug- 
worm  !  But  if  you  ask  him  for  any  story  about  his  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather when  serving  the  Prince  you  will  seldom  meet  with  a  response. 
1  Yes,'  said  a  very  intelligent  boatman  to  the  writer  the  other  day  to 
whom  he  put  his  frequent  inquiry,  '  My  people  hes  the  pipes  that  was 
played  at  Bannockburn  in  the  time  of  the  martyrs.'  In  his  mind 
Bannockburn  was  confused  with  Culloden  and  the  deeds  of  Claverhouse, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters  with  the  sorrows  that  succeeded  the 
defeat  of  Charlie. 

Here  and  there,  however,  one  does  meet  still  with  reminiscences  of 
the  '45,  and  it  would  be  well  that  these  should  be  collected  before  they 
have  altogether  been  forgotten.  A  few  such  have  come  to  us,  and  they 
might  be  added  to  by  other  inquirers.  Some  years  ago  we  met  with  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  old  Highlander  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  who  said  his  grand- 
father had  fought  at  Culloden.  '  Do  you  remember,'  we  asked,  'anything 
regarding  him  ? '  '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  remember  this.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  had  a  small  engraving  of  Prince  Charlie.  My  grandfather  took  it  from 
me  and  pasted  it  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed  that  it  might  be  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  he  would  see  with  his  eyes ' — a  touching  illustration  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Celt  to  his  unfortunate  leader.  'My  grandmother,'  said  an 
intelligent  friend  with  whom  we  forgathered,  '  had  a  farm  near  Stornoway. 
She  was  a  Jacobite,  but  her  husband  was  a  Hanoverian.  The  Prince 
landed  at  her  house.  She  received  him  kindly  in  his  distress,  and  fur- 
nished him  and  his  companions  with  provisions,  but  could  not  harbour  him 
long,  as  her  husband  (who  was  absent  in  the  town)  might  at  any  moment 
return.  The  Prince  left  her  house  for  Benbecula,  where  the  laird  received 
him  kindly.  Next  morning  the  minister  called  and  said  to  the  laird,  "  You 
have  a  man  here  for  whose  head  a  reward  of  ^25,000  has  been  promised. 
I  propose  that  we  should  give  him  up  and  divide  the  money."  The  laird 
drew  his  sword  and  swore  to  have  his  life  if  he  divulged  the  secret.'  The 
minister  was  a  M'Aulay,  and  said  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the 
historian,  Lord  Macaulay.  When  the  writer  was  a  lad,  there  lived  in  Loch 
Carron  a  very  old  woman,  remembered  still  by  some.  She  saw  the 
Prince  when  in  hiding  in  Kintail,  and  described  him  as  '  a  beautiful  young 
man  with  long  fair  hair.'  A  clansman  flying  from  the  field  of  Culloden 
stumbled  upon  a  Royal  officer  lying  dead  on  the  field,  who  wore  a  pair  of 
long  Hessian  boots.  Unable  even  in  the  hour  of  defeat  to  repress  his 
predatory  instinct,  he  cut  off  the  soldier's  legs  above  the  boots  and  made 
his  way  to  Glen  Urquhart,  where  he  obtained  shelter  in  a  byre.  During 
the  night  he  managed  to  extract  the  dead  man's  feet  from  their  covering 
and  decamped  in  the  early  morning.  The  servant-girl  going  to  milk  the 
cows  found  the  two  bare  feet,  and  reported  with  consternation  to  her 
master  that  the  soldier  was  gone,  '  all  but  his  two  legs,  which  he  had  left 
behind  him.' 

These  are  some  small  waifs  and  strays,  slight  incidents  of  a  stirring 
time,  which  the  writer  has  picked  up  in  conversation  with  Highlanders 
here  and  there,  and  to  which,  did  space  permit,  he  might  add  considerably. 
He  will  meantime  only  mention  a  story  of  the  same  kind  told  him  by  the 
late  Dean  Stanley.  The  Dean  met  a  man  who  had  seen  the  march  of  the 
Highlanders  on  their  way  south  through  Cumberland.     'How  do  you 
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remember  it  ? '  inquired  the  Dean.  4  Well,  sir,'  was  his  reply,  ' 1  was  a 
little  boy  at  the  time,  and  they  told  me  as  how  men  without  trousers  were 
a-coming  this  way,  and  they  would  take  my  trousers  from  me  to  put  on 
themselves,  so  I  took  them  off  and  hid  them  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  a 
field  where  I  was  herding  kye  at  the  time.'  The  Dean,  with  that  love 
which  distinguished  him  for  historic  incidents,  was  very  wishful  that  those 
of  the  'Forty-five  should  be  collected  systematically.  If  such  a  collection 
could  be  now  made — and  it  will  soon  be  too  late — it  would  invest  such 
celebrations  as  that  which  took  place  lately  at  Kilfinnan  with  a  new  and 
living  interest. 

1  Madam  Roland '  writes : — May  I  offer  a  few  notes  gathered  from 
the  talk  of  a  late  Roxburghshire  gentleman,  who,  unfortunately,  left  no 
written  record  of  his  stores  of  local  antiquarian  and  traditional  lore  ?  He 
had  heard  much  from  his  grandfather,  who,  as  a  boy  of  twelve  in  1745, 
perfectly  remembered  the  family  valuables  being  hastily  packed  in  an 
oaken  chest  (still  extant)  and  deposited  in  a  neighbouring  bog  for  security. 
On  the  Southern  Border  the  rumour  of  the  approach  of  the  1  wild  High- 
landers '  was  received  with  dismay,  they  being  popularly  believed  to  be 
veritable  savages.  A  woman  who  was  alone  on  an  eminence  winnowing 
corn  saw  some  Highland  horsemen  approaching,  and  too  terror-stricken 
to  attempt  useless  flight,  she  timidly  made  offer  of  some  corn  for  their 
horses,  which  they  accepted,  and  then  passed  on  peacefully.  An  inroad 
was  made  on  a  grocer's  shop  in  Kelso,  where  a  packet  of  tea,  then  a  rare 
article,  was  discovered.  Supposing  it  to  be  tobacco,  one  of  the  party 
essayed  a  mouthful,  but  speedily  rejected  it  with  a  forcible  'Ach!  she's 
fuisted.'  There  seems  to  have  been  little  military  order  preserved  on  the 
march ;  the  men  straggled,  and  where  opportunity  served  picked  up  any- 
thing portable  that  took  their  fancy.  One  man  bore  strapped  on  his 
back  what  to  him  seemed  quite  a  prize — a  looking-glass.  The  com- 
missariat, if  any,  was  very  inefficient,  and  the  poor  men,  ill-supplied  with 
food — in  fact,  starving — were  fain  to  help  themselves  as  they  best  might. 
In  Liddesdale  they  took  a  sheep  and  killed  it,  and  having  no  cooking 
vessel  of  their  own  made  use  of  a  pot  which  they  found  handy.  Though 
apparently  empty,  it  had  contained  a  poisonous  composition  used  for 
smearing  sheep,  and  the  consequences  were  disastrous :  one  man  died, 
and  others  suffered  grievously. 

'J.  B.  M.' : — I  hope  I  may  be  allowed,  as  one  whose  ancestors  fought 
at  Culloden,  and  who  was  born  almost  within  sight  of  the  battlefield,  to 
give  a  reminiscence  of  those  days. 

My  great-grandfather,  a  fine  specimen  of  an  old  Highlander,  was 
present  and  fought  at  Culloden.  In  the  flight  of  the  Highlanders  after 
the  battle  he  was  pursued  by  a  party  of  dragoons  to  Baloan,  near  Inver- 
ness, where  he  succeeded  by  a  clever  trick  in  outwitting  the  English. 
Arriving  at  Baloan  farm,  he  obtained  refuge  in  a  barn,  where,  fortunately, 
he  found  the  farmer  engaged  threshing  corn.  Seizing  the  flail  out  of  the 
farmer's  hand,  and  stripped  to  the  belt,  he  began  to  thresh  the  corn.  In 
a  little  time  the  dragoons  were  at  the  door,  and  demanded  if  they  had 
seen  a  rebel  pass  that  way,  or  had  given  him  shelter  and  concealed  him 
in  the  straw.  The  farmer  replied  in  the  negative,  and  assured  the 
dragoons  that  no  rebel  would  find  refuge  on  his  ground ;  and  proceeded 
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along  with  my  great-grandfather  to  fork  and  turn  the  straw  in  order  to 
show  that  no  man  was  concealed  there.  The  farmer  having  refreshed  the 
dragoons,  my  great-grandfather  in  due  course  returned  to  his  home,  and 
died  in  peace  in  his  own  bed,  a  devoted  and  faithful  follower  to  the  last  of 
1  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.' 

And  for  many  years  we  had  in  our  family  a  cannon  ball  which  was 
discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  battlefield  by  one  of  my  ancestors  when 
engaged  in  ploughing  his  land.  The  ball  was  well  preserved,  and  was 
about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball. 

'R.  S.' : — I  add  a  small  contribution  received  from  my  grandmother, 
who  died  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  incidents  must  refer  to  the  time  immediately  after  the  retreat 
from  Derby.  Her  husband's  father,  afterwards  tenant  of  the  farm  of 
Romanno  Mains,  Newlands,  Peeblesshire,  was  at  the  time  a  farm  servant 
at  Spitalhaugh,  when  two  mounted  rebel  officers  arrived  and  requested  a 
guide  through  the  moors  westward.  His  master  and  he  agreed  to  accom- 
pany them,  riding  two  of  the  farm  horses.  Having  seen  them  on  their 
way  for  a  few  miles,  and  having  reached  a  solitary  place,  the  officers 
expressed  themselves  satisfied,  but  demanded,  with  a  show  of  their  pistols, 
that  the  farmer  should  exchange  horses  with  them,  the  officers'  horses 
being  exhausted  with  their  long  journey.  This  the  farmer  agreed  to,  and 
afterwards  found  that  he  had  not  made  a  bad  bargain,  the  horses  turning 
out  even  better  than  his  own  after  being  well  fed  and  rested. 

Her  own  mother  was  a  farm  servant  at  Dunsyre,  and  she  and  her 
master  were  engaged  building  a  haystack  when  a  party  of  retreating 
Highlanders  reached  them.  The  farmer's  wife  and  family  had  early  in- 
formation of  the  approach  of  the  party,  and  had  fled  to  a  place  of  safety, 
without  being  able  to  warn  her  husband.  The  young  woman  became 
quite  hysterical  when  the  rebels  appeared,  and  running  to  the  top  of  the 
dunghill,  clapped  her  hands,  and  cried,  'The  Hielanders  are  a'  here  noo.' 
One  of  the  officers  good-humouredly  replied,  '  Ou  ay,  my  bonnie  woman, 
the  Hielanders  are  a'  here  noo.'  The  rebels  behaved  very  well,  but. 
demanded  a  supply  of  food,  and  kept  her  engaged  all  night  baking  bread 
to  them,  and  this  she  did  with  one  hand,  keeping  hold  of  her  master's  coat 
with  the  other. 

'A.  H. ' : — At  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Ballachulish,  are  the  paten 
and  chalice  from  which  the  Highlanders  there  took  the  sacrament  before 
setting  out  to  join  Prince  Charlie.  They  had  both  been  rather  knocked 
about,  but  the  Bishop  of  Argyll  got  the  chalice  put  in  good  order,  and  it 
is  still  in  use,  as  indeed  it  has  been  used  ever  since  the  memorable  year. 
The  paten  has  been  replaced  by  another,  but  it  is  still  preserved,  and 
might  as  readily  be  used  as  the  chalice. 

'J.  C.  C : — Elizabeth  Drew  (afterwards  Mrs.  Campbell),  who  was 
born  in  17 19,  and  died  in  182 1  at  the  ripe  age  of  102,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  nearest  links  between  our  generation  and  Prince  Charlie.  The 
Prince  and  his  troops  arrived  at  her  father's  farm  of  Bogleshole,  near 
Campsie,  and  demanded  horses  for  the  campaign.  Old  Mr.  John  Drew 
had,  however,  driven  all  his  horses  to  the  hills,  and  none  could  be  got. 
The  soldiers  therefore  contented  themselves  with  drawing  the  necks  of 
some  fowls,  and  made  a  wholesale  demand  for  food.    In  response  to  this 
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request  John  Drew  produced  a  huge  cheese,  and  Prince  Charlie  and  his 
soldiers  cut  it  up  with  their  bayonets,  and  held  lumps  of  it  on  their 
bayonet  points  to  the  great  kitchen  fire  to  roast.  Elizabeth  Drew,  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  remembered  vividly  all  the  details  of  Prince 
Charlie's  visit.  A  young  girl  at  the  time  of  the  raid,  she  remembered  how 
the  Prince  came  up  to  her  as  she  cowered  at  the  kitchen  fire  in  terror  at 
the  inroad,  and  stroking  her  fair  hair  bade  her  fear  nothing.  In  her  old 
age  she  remembered  Prince  Charlie's  face,  words,  and  manner  perfectly 
well,  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  minister  in  Glasgow,  used  often  to  go  out  to 
the  old  farm,  a  few  miles  out  of  Glasgow  near  the  Campsie  Fells,  to  have 
a  talk  with  the  centenarian  who  had  shaken  hands  with  the  Pretender. 
She  was  a  regular  old  memorialist,  and  hoarded  up  stories  of  everything 
and  everybody.  She  remembered  Glasgow  when  it  had  sixty  streets  and 
14,000  inhabitants. 

In  her  childhood  she  was  bewitched,  as  she  and  all  her  family  believed, 
by  an  old  woman,  who,  as  she  passed  by  the  farm  with  her  pack,  looked 
at  her  as  she  was  playing,  and  thus  brought  her  under  the  ban  of  the  evil 
eye.  For  many  months,  it  is  alleged,  she  suffered  from  the  evil  spell; 
but  at  last  the  witch  was  discovered,  and  forced  to  undo  the  harm.  After 
having  seen  the  witch  again,  and  the  witch  having  reversed  her  intention, 
she  recovered  every  day,  and,  finally,  was  completely  restored  to  health. 
My  grandfather,  who  remembered  Elizabeth  Drew  well  (she  was  his  grand- 
mother), had  innumerable  stories  of  this  remarkable  woman,  with  whom 
Chalmers  used  to  have  many  a  much-prized  conversation.  Her  portrait 
still  exists,  and  (as  is  recorded  on  the  canvas)  it  was  painted  when  she 
was  102  years  of  age.  This  brings  Prince  Charlie  pretty  close  to  our 
age.  Interesting  reminiscences  of  Prince  Charlie  and  his  army  are  still 
current  in  the  Tranent  and  Prestonpans  direction,  and  I  have  in  my 
possession  several  buttons  from  the  Highlanders'  coats,  dug  up  from  the 
field  of  Prestonpans,  and  also  a  very  large  and  handsome  shoe-buckle  dug 
up  at  Culloden. 

'Senex': — As  reminiscences  of  the  "45  '  are  in  vogue  just  now,  allow 
me  to  contribute  a  few.  To  the  north  of  Craiglockhart  skating-pond 
there  stood  till  about  thirty  years  ago  a  couple  of  old  cottages,  which  were 
then  swept  away.  The  coachman  of  the  late  Mr.  Chalmers  of  Merchiston 
Castle  conversed  in  his  boyhood  with  an  old  woman  resident  in  one  of 
these  cottages,  who  distinctly  remembered  seeing  Prince  Charlie  and  his 
Highland  army  march  past  her  father's  door,  on  their  way  to  Edinburgh. 
They  had  bivouacked  the  previous  night  on  a  bean-field  near  Slateford  ; 
and  when  the  farmer  asked  the  Prince  for  repayment,  his  crop  of  beans 
having  been  crushed  down,  he  received  an  order  on  the  bank  which  the 
Pretender  afterwards  set  up  in  Inverness.  What  this  order  was  worth  in 
a  few  months  every  one  knows. 

A  Free  Church  minister  in  Teviotdale  used,  many  years  ago,  to  visit, 
as  his  pastor,  an  old  man  who  gave  him  this  snatch  of  his  experiences. 
When  young  he  worked  on  a  farm  where  more  than  once  he  heard  from 
the  lips  of  his  mistress,  the  farmer's  wife,  the  following  juvenile  reminis- 
cence. Sent  one  day,  in  her  girlhood,  from  Ancrum  to  Jedburgh,  she 
came  upon  a  great  host  of  men,  strangely  dressed,  who  were  steadily 
marching  along.  Terrified  by  their  appearance,  she  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn,  when  a  '  bonny  gentleman,'  riding  up  to  her,  told  her  not  to 
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be  alarmed,  and  kept  her  beside  him  till  the  Highlanders  were  past.  The 
1  bonny  gentleman,'  need  it  be  said,  was  Prince  Charlie. 

The  following  narrative  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  late  Mr.  Haldane. 
His  father,  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  St.  James'  Place,  had  in  his  con- 
gregation a  Highlander  a  hundred  years  old ;  and  among  other  memories 
recalled  by  the  old  man  to  his  minister's  family  circle  was  this.  In  1746 
(after  Culloden),  when  acting  as  a  herd-boy  in  Skye,  he  saw  two  ladies 
approaching  him.  One  he  knew  well,  because  she  was  Miss  Flora 
M'Donald.  The  other  he  did  not  know.  Eagerly  asking  if  any  of  King 
George's  soldiers  were  about,  or  if  any  of  the  King's  men-of-war  had  been 
near  lately,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative  to  both  questions,  they 
then  asked  for  water.  When  he  led  them  to  a  well,  the  strange  lady, 
taking  a  gold  cup  from  her  belt,  filled  it,  and  offered  the  draught  to  Miss 
Flora.  She,  however,  would  not  drink  first.  Then,  after  the  stranger  had 
given  the  boy  a  shilling,  they  went  away.  Who  the  1  strange  lady '  was 
all  Scotsmen  know,  and  many  others  besides. 

'  James  Wood ' : — I  have  read  with  pleasure  the  interesting  incidents 
contributed  by  your  various  correspondents  regarding  4  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,'  with  his  '  Lads  of  the  heather,  trooping  together,  to  bear  him  in 
triumph  along.' 

The  Prince  in  his  march  southwards  from  Edinburgh  had  his  followers 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  one,  accompanied  by  himself,  going  round 
the  east  coast  to  Berwick,  the  other  portion  coming  south  through 
Mid-Lothian,  following  the  road  taken  shortly  before  by  Sir  John  Cope, 
by  way  of  Channelkirk.  This  portion  of  the  army  on  their  march  came 
to  Langshaw,  and  here  a  number  of  the  Highlanders  went  into  one  of  the 
cottages  where  the  goodwife  was  baking,  and  had  a  girdleful  of  bannocks 
on  the  fire.  One  of  the  soldiers  drew  his  sword,  and  laid  the  glittering 
blade  across  the  cradle  where  the  infant  slept  all  unconscious  of  its 
surroundings.  The  mother,  in  terror  and  alarm,  screamed  aloud,  '  O  my 
bairn  ! '  1  Nae  skaith,'  said  the  kilted  warrior,  '  will  befa'  your  bairn  ' ;  and 
warming  their  brawny  legs  at  her  peat  fire  till  the  bannocks  were  ready, 
they  cleared  the  girdle.  They  then  pursued  their  march  eastward,  and 
came  upon  the  late  George  Shillinglaw,  tenant  of  Brighaughmill.  Shilling- 
law  was  engaged  making  the  first  road  on  Leader  Water  leading  to  Edin- 
burgh over  Soutra  Hill,  and  had  a  contract  for  that  part  of  it  from  Blainslie 
to  Leaderfoot  Mill,  where  a  boat  was  put  on  the  Tweed,  called  The  Fly, 
which  served  all  the  purposes  of  transit  for  well-nigh  a  century,  when  the 
river  was  spanned  by  a  bridge,  which  appropriated  the  name  of  the  boat 
it  supplanted,  and  is  known  yet  as  '  The  Fly '  Bridge. 

George  Shillinglaw  had  forty  horses  engaged  on  the  making  of  this  road 
when  the  Highlanders  came  upon  him,  and  at  once,  in  name  of  the  Prince, 
took  possession  of  them,  and  marched  them  off  to  Berwick. 

Shillinglaw,  in  his  efforts  to  regain  his  property,  followed  the  soldiers  to 
Berwick,  where  he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with  Prince  Charles, 
and,  stating  his  case,  had  all  the  forty  horses  restored  to  him.  It  is 
questionable  if  any  one  had  more  substantial  reasons  than  Shillinglaw  for 
following  so  far  '  The  King  of  the  Hielands.' 

I  have  often  heard  the  above  incidents  related  by  the  late  Mr.  Shilling- 
law,  of  the  Crown  Office,  Edinburgh,  who  had  them  from  the  mouth  of  his 
father,  who,  again,  was  the  son  of  George  Shillinglaw,  my  great-grandfather. 

'W.  B. 5 : — Will  you  allow  me  a  corner  before  you  close  the  corre- 
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spondence,  with  a  small  contribution  anent  the  ancient  city  of  Dunblane  ? 
The  Jacobite  interest  was  always  at  home  among  the  surrounding  gentry, 
the  Stirlings  of  Keir  being  strong  supporters  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  the 
miller  of  Keir  who  said,  as  a  justification  of  his  perjury  regarding  a  gather- 
ing at  Brig  o'  Turk  in  17 15  which  the  Laird  of  Keir  attended,  that  he  could 
entrust  his  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God  for  forgiveness,  but  that  he  could  not 
entrust  Keir's  head  into  the  hands  of  King  George.  At  the  battle  of 
SherifTmuir,  of  that  year,  Macgregor  of  Balhaldie,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Lochiel,  whom  Lochiel  disowned,  was  so  charmed  with  his 
son-in-law's  intrepidity  that  he  ceased  his  alienation.  The  town  house  of 
Balhaldie,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  P.  M'Aull,  was  for  a  night  the  royal 
residence  of  Prince  Charlie.  On  Wednesday  the  12th  September  1745, 
the  rebel  army  halted  at  Dunblane  on  their  way  to  Stirling  by  the  fords  of 
Frew,  over  the  Forth,  and  the  Prince's  headquarters  were  Balhaldie  House. 
Mr.  John  Reid  of  Andrinley,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  told  the  writer 
what  his  grandmother  had  told  him,  how  she  recollected,  when  a  girl  of 
twelve,  getting  access  to  the  room  in  which  the  Prince  sat  in  Council  by 
accompanying  a  servant  on  some  errand.  The  Prince  was  seated  at  a 
table  covered  with  papers,  and  had  the  Duke  of  Perth  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  on  the  other,  and  '  the  Prince  was  the  bonniest 
man  o'  a'  the  three.'  The  bedroom  is  still  shown  in  which  he  slept.  The 
approach  to  Dunblane  was  by  the  old  Roman  causeway  road  from  the 
camp  at  Ardoch ;  and  then,  as  now,  at  that  season  the  Strathallan  farmers 
were  cutting  their  oats,  when  suddenly  over  Buck's  Hill,  behind  Kinbuck, 
they  saw  an  army  on  the  march,  and  the  harvesters  threw  down  their  sickles 
and  fled.  There  is  a  cottage  in  Ramoyle  thatched  with  straw,  the  folding 
doors  of  which  still  bear  the  impress  of  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  of  the 
Highlanders.  They  had  doubtless  requisitioned  something  and  got  a 
refusal,  so  they  used  their  muskets  as  battering-rams  to  force  supplies,  the 
dints  of  which  remain.  There  is  another  house  called  Allanbank,  at 
present  occupied  by  William  Neilson,  aged  ninety-three,  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  abode  for  a  night  on  his  northward  march  to  Culloden. 
One  of  the  rooms  has  its  walls  covered  with  wood  panelling,  and  doubtless 
was  used  by  the  Duke.  Lying  on  the  track  from  the  south  into  the 
Highlands,  Dunblane,  from  the  days  of  Agricola  and  his  Roman  legions, 
was  a  quiet  halting-place.  Her  Majesty  passed  through  the  old  streets  in 
1842,  and  from  time  to  time  some  of  her  family  have  visited  the  cathedral. 

David  Marshall,  F.S.S.  (Scot): — When  I  was  a  boy  the  centenary 
of  the  battle  of  Culloden  occurred,  bringing  with  it  a  host  of  memories  from 
ancient  men  who  had  been  in  touch  with  those  who  were  actors  during 
that  eventful  period. 

In  the  civil  wars,  my  native  country  of  Kinross  enjoyed  a  comparative 
immunity  from  the  presence  of  armies.  In  the  'Forty-five,  Burleigh 
Castle,  near  Milnathort,  and  about  equally  distant  between  Perth  and 
Queensferry,  was  garrisoned  for  King  George,  as  in  the  'Fifteen  for  his 
father.  On  this  last  occasion,  however,  it  was  equipped  with  a  train  of 
artillery.  I  was  told  how  a  big  Englishman  in  the  garrison,  who  had 
a  wholesome  dread  of  the  1  kilt,'  was  teased  by  his  comrades  pointing  at 
nightfall  to  a  slight  eminence  near  the  Castle,  rank  with  vegetation,  from 
which  the  enemy,  it  was  supposed,  would  start  up  and  make  the  grand 
attack  upon  their  small  fortress,  but  the  imaginary  foe  never  came. 
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But  the  chief  event  of  the  war,  locally  speaking,  was  the  arrival  of 
Major  Nairn  with  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
at  Kinross  to  collect  the  cess  or  land-tax,  and  punish  the  inhabitants  for 
the  bad  faith  of  a  carrier  belonging  to  the  town,  who  was  engaged  at 
Penh  to  conduct  a  French  engineer  to  Stirling,  where  he  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  but  instead  of  fulfilling  his  contract 
he  took  the  foreigner  down  to  Queensferry,  and  delivered  him  to  Captain 
Knight,  of  Dundee,  commander  of  an  armed  sloop  called  the  Happy 
Janet,  of  sixteen  guns,  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  lying  there. 

Major  Nairn,  on  entering  the  town,  ranked  up  his  men  in  the  Avenue 
Road,  leading  to  the  principal  gate  of  Kinross  House,  and  there  made  a 
speech  to  the  inhabitants,  in  which  he  swore  that  if  the  money  he 
demanded  from  them  was  not  paid  within  forty-eight  hours  he  would 
burn  the  town.  The  people  were  in  great  fear,  and  my  great-grandfather, 
David  Marshall,  cooper,  who  died  in  1801,  one  of  the  deacons  of  the 
Trades,  dug  a  great  hole  in  his  garden,  and  put  his  furniture  therein  to 
preserve  it  from  the  flames,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sequel,  this  pre- 
caution was  unnecessary. 

During  the  parley  that  ensued,  the  Major  took  up  his  residence  in 
Kinross  House,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  John  Bruce  Hope,  Bart,  the 
proprietor,  who  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  King's  service,  while  the 
Highlandmen  encamped  in  the  great  avenue  to  the  house,  where  they 
roasted  an  ox.  James  Dunbar,  the  baron  officer,  secured  the  silver  plate 
by  placing  it  in  a  press  which  still  exists  in  the  lobby  of  the  house,  and 
setting  an  old  press  in  front  so  as  to  conceal  the  door.  The  country 
heritors  were  commanded  to  send  supplies  to  the  camp,  but  these  either 
came  tardily  or  were  insufficient,  for  there  were  some  who  helped  them- 
selves ;  and  for  defending  a  weak  neighbour  against  the  savage  attack  of 
two  Highlanders,  for  which  they  were  reprimanded  by  their  officers,  the 
laird  of  Turfhills  and  his  good  lady  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  on  an 
alarm  being  raised  by  the  postman  from  Edinburgh  that  a  party  of  dragoons 
were  crossing  at  the  Queensferry  and  would  soon  reach  Kinross,  the 
invaders  hastily  left  the  town  by  the  Alloa  road.1 

Thanks  to  the  laudable  efforts  of  Lord  Provost  Dewar  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  of  Perth  to  arrange  the  mass  of  documents  in 
their  record  room,  the  public  may  soon  expect  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  many  new  and  interesting  facts,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  risings  of  the 
'Fifteen  and  'Forty-five,  but  also  in  connection  with  the  civil  wars  of  the 
previous  century. 

[In  the  preface  to  The  Transcripts  of  the  Register  of  Baptisms,  Muthill, 
Perthshire,  1887,  which  I  edited,  I  have  recorded  an  incident  related  to 
me  by  the  great-grandson  of  the  two  persons  concerned  in  it.  '  William 
Crawford,  gardener  at  Macleany,  saw  that  his  chief,  the  gallant  Viscount 
of  Strathallan,  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  prisoner  [at  SherifTmuir],  but 
by  changing  clothes  with  him  he  enabled  him  to  escape,  while  he  stayed 
to  face  the  risk.  Nor  was  his  wife,  Mary  Bryce,  less  courageous.  She 
volunteered  to  pass  through  the  English  lines  with  a  pitcher  of  milk  as  if 
going  from  milking,  carrying  in  it  a  despatch  that  could  not  otherwise 


1  There  is  a  tradition  in  Alloa  that  a  body  of  Highlanders  encamped  in  Tullibody 
Wood  near  the  town. 
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*  Heatherbell  ' : — I  note  that  for  some  time  back  you  have  been 
making  public  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  those  critical  years  in 
our  country's  history,  1745  and  1746.  Where  could  one  expect  to  find 
such  a  wealth  of  matter  connected  with  those  years  than  about  Inverness 
and  its  neighbourhood?  A  very  great  deal  has  already  been  collected 
and  preserved  in  some  of  the  guide-books  and  other  volumes  that  have 
been  published  giving  an  account  of  the  battle.  During  the  past  fifty 
years  I  have  had  repeated  to  me  many  times  particulars  of  the  many 
vicissitudes  through  which  those  families  who  were  domiciled  on  Culloden 
Moor  at  the  time  when  the  battle  took  place  had  to  pass. 

From  the  afternoon  of  that  day  when  the  army  of  Prince  Charlie,  after 
marching  out  from  Inverness,  appeared  upon  the  high  ground  behind 
Culloden  Castle,  no  end  of  serious  problems  began  to  fill  the  minds  of 
the  more  aged  members  of  the  community.  As  for  the  young  folk,  the 
whole  show  was  full  of  excitement  and  startling  effects  to  them.  As  soon 
as  the  army  had  halted  and  fixed  their  encampment,  those  who  were 
relieved  from  duty  began  to  disperse  in  all  directions  over  the  moor,  the 
larger  number  of  them  finding  their  way  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  upon 
whom  many  demands  were  made  which  meant  starvation  and  ruin  to 
themselves.  Owing  to  the  proprietor  of  the  moor  being  a  Royalist,  they 
may  have  perhaps  thought  that  they  could  deal  as  they  had  a  mind  to 
with  his  property  and  his  people.  As  they  had  just  come  out  from  Inver- 
ness, the  pressure  was  not  so  severe  at  first  as  it  became  in  a  few  days 
after.  Their  demand  was  that  they  should  have  food  from  them  by  day 
and  shelter  from  them  at  night.  On  the  second  day  after  their  arrival  the 
wide  moor  presented  an  extraordinary  scene — a  moving  mass  of  men  and 
animals  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  a-going  and  a-coming  to  and  fro  from 
far  and  near,  some  returning  laden  after  a  successful  foraging  expedition, 
while  others  were  just  setting  forth  upon  the  same  errand ;  at  several 
points  there  were  large  bodies  of  them  gathered,  and,  as  if  in  the  very 
height  of  a  festive  season,  they  had  their  pipers  playing,  and  scores  with 
nimble  feet  dancing  as  they  best  could  upon  the  crisp  heather.  At 
another  spot  quite  as  large  a  gathering  could  be  seen  engaged  in  throwing 
the  stone  or  hammer  and  other  Highland  sports.  It  was  a  sight  during 
these  days  to  see  the  margin  of  that  meagre  water-course  which  runs 
across  the  moor,  either  side  of  it  marshalled  by  groups  of  strong  and  able- 
bodied  men,  and  of  every  conceivable  appearance  in  feature  and  in  dress, 
attending  to  their  personal  cleanliness ;  some,  with  nought  but  their  kilts 
on,  had  their  underclothing  washed  and  hung  upon  some  neighbouring 
tree  branch  to  dry.  These  and  a  hundred  other  tales  could  be  told  about 
the  ongoings  of  such  a  large  body  of  men  located  upon  an  exposed  and 
bare  stretch  of  moor. 

Within  the  doors  and  around  the  firesides  of  the  cottages,  which  were 
studded  over  the  moor,  there  was  another  drama  being  acted.  I  will  now 
give  you  an  account  which  I  had  from  the  direct  descendant  of  a  family 
who  had  for  many  generations  their  home  upon  a  spot  near  to  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  and  a  pretty  fair  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  army 
was  encamped,  previous  to  the  night  when  they  made  that  bungling  march 
to  Nairn  or  its  neighbourhood.  On  the  first  evening  after  their  arrival 
upon  their  camping-ground,  in  singles  or  in  pairs  men  began  to  put  in  an 
appearance.  They  had  haversacks  of  a  kind  with  them,  but  very  little  in 
them,  and  that  little  was  chiefly  made  up  of  a  quantity  of  oatmeal  and 
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portions  of  hard  baked  oatmeal  bannocks.  Their  first  demand  was  that 
they  might  get  the  liberty  of  cooking  whatever  food  they  had  of  their  own 
— a  liberty  which  was  readily  granted  to  them.  This  went  on  in  its  own 
way  for  a  few  days.  The  numbers  of  the  applicants  increased,  and  they 
one  and  all  increased  their  demands.  The  grand-aunt  of  my  informant 
told  him  that  she,  her  sister,  and  her  mother  were  kept  at  one  time  forty- 
eight  hours  without  a  halt  turning  what  meal  they  got  from  the  applicants, 
as  well  as  what  they  had  of  their  own,  into  bannocks,  which  the  men 
themselves  attended  to  while  toasting  around  the  fire.  There  was  one 
special  circumstance  with  these  people  which  I  may  give  here.  One  of 
those  who  found  his  way  to  their  house  was  quite  a  youth,  and  from  his 
attractive  appearance  and  other  qualities,  no  doubt,  he  fascinated  the 
young  women  insomuch  that  they  showed  to  him  a  little  more  favour  than 
they  did  to  the  others.  They  saw  but  little  of  him  altogether,  but  the 
sequel  in  their  case  was  that  the  day  after  the  battle  his  dead  body  was 
taken  out  of  the  same  house ;  he  must  have  been  badly  wounded  in  the 
fight,  and  with  what  little  life  was  left  in  him  he  crept  there  for  shelter, 
or  it  may  be  that  he  had  an  idea  that  there  was  in  that  same  house  some 
one  who,  like  a  mother  or  a  sister,  would  soothe  his  last  moments  upon 
this  earth's  ever-changing  stage.  During  the  day  which  the  army  remained 
in  camp,  such  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  moor — a  confused  mass 
of  human  beings  going  each  his  own  way  and  each  doing  his  own  business. 
There  were  shoutings  and  greetings  and  other  noises  by  day  and  by  night, 
while  within  those  cots  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moor  the 
same  conditions  were  enacted  as  we  have  already  indicated.  The  people 
of  the  district  were  glad  when  they  heard  of  their  assembling  and  the 
commencement  of  their  night  march  to  meet  the  Royal  army  about  Nairn. 
Little  dreamed  they  on  that  evening  what  was  to  follow  upon  the  morrow. 
They  bethought  themselves  how  they  were  to  get  their  nouses  in  order, 
also  how  they  were  to  get  their  food  supplies  replenished.  A  certain 
number  of  men  had  been  left  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  a  portion  of  the 
baggage  and  a  number  of  invalids  who  had  become  unfit  for  active  service. 
At  daylight  on  the  16th  of  April  the  people  were  surprised  to  see  mounted 
troopers  in  couples  making  at  a  good  pace  from  the  east  towards  the 
moor.  Whatever  their  other  duties  might  be,  they  called  upon  them  to 
remove  with  their  families  to  some  place  of  safety.  Some  did  at  once  act 
upon  the  advice  given  to  them,  while  not  a  few  hesitated.  They  felt  it 
sore  to  leave  their  homes  under  such  circumstances,  but  before  the  day 
was  far  spent  they  became  convinced  that  they  must  needs  accept  the 
unavoidable. 

A  near  relative  of  the  same  family  -who  had  been  taxed  to  their  utter- 
most in  the  way  of  baking  bannocks  for  the  men,  and  who  had  his  home 
just  upon  the  margin  of  the  spot  where  the  battle  took  place,  sent  his  wife 
and  the  older  children  of  the  family  down  to  the  river  Nairn  and  saw 
them  safe  across ;  they  took  as  many  as  they  could  carry  of  their  home 
relics  with  them.  He  returned  to  the  house  to  wait  results ;  he  kept  the 
babe  for  himself  to  carry  away  when  he  saw  the  hour  of  danger  approach. 
It  came  upon  him  much  earlier  than  he  had  judged.  He  had  just  time 
to  enter,  lift  the  infant  in  its  blanket  from  the  cradle  and  carry  it  in  his 
arms  towards  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  Nairn  valley,  when  he 
observed  coming  forward  in  a  stealthy-like  manner  a  troop  of  horsemen. 
He  judged  that  they  were  coming  in  the  same  direction  that  he  was  going, 
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and  that  evidently  they  would  meet  him  or  cross  his  path.  He  made  all 
haste  for  the  river.  Two  of  the  troopers  came  on  as  if  to  intercept  him 
in  the — to  him — awful  circumstances.  He  had  not  a  moment  to  judge 
what  he  would  do.  The  crisis  was  upon  him.  He  dropped  the  infant 
quietly  among  a  large  clump  of  whin  bushes,  darted  for  the  ford,  and  got 
over  before  they  came  up  to  him,  moving  away  as  if  he  was  to  run  up 
towards  the  rising  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  to  the  place 
where  he  knew  the  rest  of  his  household  had  gone.  He  lay  down  for  a 
short  time  until  the  troopers  had  disappeared,  and  when  he  saw  the  coast 
clear  he  went  back  for  his  child,  who  was  quite  unharmed,  and  soon  after 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  family.  Not  many  minutes  after  they  had  come 
together  they  heard  the  first  shot  fired,  another  and  another  at  varied 
intervals  until  the  onset  came,  when  that  little  patch  of  moor  so  close  to 
the  spot  where  their  home  stood  seemed  to  them  like  a  fiery  furnace,  with 
dull  heavy-like  smoke  rising  from  and  hovering  over  it.  That  afternoon 
and  night,  along  with  other  refugees,  they  got  what  sustenance  and  pro- 
tection from  the  weather  their  neighbouring  cottars  could  afford.  Towards 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  when,  as  they  seemed  to  think,  all  was 
quiet,  a  few  of  the  more  bold  of  the  men  folk  ventured  to  go  back  to  their 
homes  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  in  what  condition  they  might  be  left 
after  such  a  hurricane  of  fire  as  had  passed  over  them.  They  drew  near 
without  judging  of  the  labour  that  was  in  store  for  them.  Some  were  put 
to  work  to  dig  the  trenches  into  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  to  be 
laid ;  others  were  compelled  to  gather  the  bodies  from  the  moor  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  spot  where  the  graves  were  being  dug.  They  (the  victors) 
made  demands  upon  them  that  they  should  provide  horses  and  carts  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  that  ever-memorable 
field  into  the  town  of  Inverness.  Another  story  can  come  in  here  with 
effect.  One  of  the  crofters  had  a  young  horse  which  was  running  loose 
upon  the  moor,  and  the  troops  made  every  effort  possible  to  capture  it, 
but  it  beat  them.  This  made  them  more  determined  in  their  endeavours. 
They  formed  into  a  circle  around  the  animal,  which  they  gradually  con- 
tracted until  they  judged  that  he  could  not  escape  from  them.  Just  then 
the  owner  of  the  animal  came  upon  them,  and  in  his  hand  a  pitchfork. 
He  went  near,  and  when  he  saw  his  opportunity  he  made  a  slight  dig  at 
the  buttocks  of  his  only  steed,  causing  him  to  give  such  a  bound  that  he 
cleared  the  ring,  and  was  once  again  free.  His  owner  decamped  likewise, 
but  not  till  he  got  a  shot  sent  after  him  which  left  a  life  mark  upon  him. 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  the  battle  a  body  of  Highlanders  were  making 
with  all  speed  away  from  the  moor  in  the  direction  of  Inverness.  They 
had  come  to  a  place  where  the  tenant  of  a  croft  was  employed  putting  up 
a  new  homestead.  At  this  spot  about  a  dozen  of  the  Duke's  dragoons 
overtook  them,  and  demanded  that  they  should  in  the  King's  name 
surrender.  The  Highlanders  turned  upon  them,  and  in  the  struggle 
caused  nine  of  them  to  bite  the  dust.  It  was  never  mentioned  how  many 
of  the  Highlanders  did  the  same.  This  combat  took  place  fully  a  mile 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  they  were  all  buried  where  they  fell.  The 
tenant  and  a  descendant  of  the  family,  who  occupied  the  croft  upon  that 
eventful  day,  pointed  to  the  spot  within  his  own  courtyard  where  the 
bodies  were  laid. 

'  A  Septuagenarian '  writes  : — 

When  a  child  I  was  trundling  a  hoop  along  Princes  Street,  when  at 
vol,  x. — no.  xxxviii.  F 
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that  time  there  were  no  shops  farther  west  than  St.  Andrew  Street,  and 
the  houses  were  inhabited  by  the  gentry,  a  tall,  dignified  old  lady  came 
out  of  a  house  and  stopped  my  progress.  Laying  her  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  she  said,  '  Little  girl,  do  you  know  this  is  Princes  Street,  where 
no  hoops  should  be  trundled?'  This  lady,  I  was  told,  was  4  Mary,  Lady 
Clerk,'  who  was  born  in  '45.  Prince  Charles  arrived  at  her  father's  house 
just  at  the  time,  and,  hearing  of  the  state  of  matters,  with  his  well-known 
chivalry,  would  not  permit  his  followers  to  enter  it,  leaving  a  white  cockade 
and  a  command  that  none  of  his  soldiers  were  to  intrude,  and  the  cockade 
was  to  be  shown  to  them  as  a  guarantee.  This  cockade  was  treasured  by 
the  family,  and  ever  afterwards  worn  by  Mary,  Lady  Clerk,  on  her  birthday. 

[For  the  romantic  incident  recorded  above  see  a  more  detailed  account 
of  1  Rosemary  Dacre '  (afterwards  Mary,  Lady  Clerk)  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society,  and  the  Scottish  Antiquary,  vol.  hi.  p.  no.  Ed.] 

'  Robert  Somerville  '  writes  : — 

I  should  like  to  add  one  to  the  many  'Reminiscences  of  the  '45' 
which  have  appeared  of  late  in  the  Scotsman.  The  story  about  to  be 
related  is  still  current  in  the  village  of  Coulter,  in  the  Upper  Ward  of 
Lanarkshire,  where  the  incident  took  place.  I  had  it  narrated  to  me 
by  an  old  residenter,  eighty  years  of  age.  The  Highlanders,  on  their 
march  to  the  north,  had  been  ravaging  and  plundering  all  before  them, 
and  the  news  of  their  approach  towards  Coulter  caused  not  a  little  con- 
sternation and  dismay  in  the  locality.  A  meeting  of  the  villagers  was 
hastily  summoned  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  cattle,  which 
would  doubtless  have  shared  the  fate  of  others  had  no  precautions  been 
taken.  A  certain  William  Gladstone  (said  to  be  related  to  the  great 
statesman)  stepped  forward  and  volunteered  to  take  them  to  a  place  of 
safety  and  to  bring  them  back  safe  and  sound,  and,  as  he  said,  not  a  hair 
of  their  tails  injured,  on  condition  that  they  should  not  ask  where  he 
would  go.  This  they  agreed  to.  Accordingly  the  cattle  were  gathered 
together,  and  Willie,  with  some  provisions  in  his  plaid,  and  his  faithful 
collie,  could  be  seen  wending  his  way  up  the  side  of  Coulter  Water.  That 
was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  him  for  a  fortnight,  when  he  reappeared  with 
the  cattle  safe  and  sound,  and  not  a  hair  of  their  tails  injured.  In  the 
interval  the  Highlanders  had  passed.  He  had  herded  the  kye  all  the  time 
in  a  hollow  on  Coulter  Fell. 

The  said  William  Gladstone  died  at  Coulter  Muir  in  1776,  aged  fifty- 
two,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  '45  he  would  be  about  twenty-one. 

691.  On  the  Trail  of  Palaeolithic  Man  (see  vol.  viii.  p.  147,  and 
ix.  pp.  131,  167). — To  assert  that  it  is  possible  to  prosecute  an  actual  piece 
of  research  in  the  question  of  the  occurrence  of  the  relics  of  Palaeolithic 
Man  in  the  gravels  of  Denmark,  France,  and  southern  England,  in 
Scotland,  would  of  course  mean  that  one's  auditors  would  open  eyes  of 
astonishment,  and  possibly  utter  words  of  contempt.  But  I  not  only 
assert  that  it  is  possible,  I  nail  my  colours  to  the  mast  by  declaring  that 
I  have  studied  certain  gravels  of  Denmark,  France,  and  England,  with  the 
view  to  evidences  of  Palaeolithic  Man,  during  the  past  twelve  years  here 
in  Scotland,  with  the  greatest  enjoyment,  and  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  True  it  is  that  my  opportunities  have  neither  been  very  frequent 
nor  continuous;  but  the  possibility  of  so  doing  has  nevertheless  always 
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been  present,  my  own  environment  has  alone  prevented  me  availing  myself 
more  frequently  of  the  opportunity. 

If  the  matter  of  my  text  so  far  be  an  enigma,  it  need  not  long  remain 
so;  for  if  I  mention  but  the  single  word  'ballast,'  the  matter  is  at  once 
greatly  simplified.  /  have  been  studying  ballast.  Some  considerable 
shipping  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  various  ports  on  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  those  of  Denmark,  northern  France,  and  some  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  trade  mostly  concerned  in  this  matter  of  ballast,  is,  I 
believe,  coal.  Ships  leave  the  Forth  with  that  commodity,  and  return 
with  some  other  goods,  but  generally  with  some  ballast  also  to  make  up 
proper  tonnage.  The  ballast  from  these  particularised  countries,  or  parts 
of  such,  is  most  often  flint  gravel  of  various  degrees  of  coarseness  and 
condition  ;  to  be  a  little  more  technical,  this  gravel  exhibits  different  degrees 
of  fracture  or  angularity,  and  differently  weathered  or  water-worn  states. 

I  have  made  these  investigations  in  ballast  brought  to  Leith  and 
Granton,  to  Burntisland,  to  Bo'ness,  and  to  Alloa;  the  most  persistent, 
and  therefore  the  most  successful,  having  been  made  at  the  first  and  last 
of  these  places.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  propose  to  give  here  an 
account  of  the  result  of  this  piece  of  extended  research ;  but  I  purpose 
giving,  as  more  within  the  scope  of  a  short  paper,  an  account  of  the  last 
item  of  evidence  in  the  twelve  years'  quest  concerning  a  primitive 
humanity.   The  item  is  this  : — 

I  have  in  this  the  third  week  of  September  1895,  paid  a  visit  of  a  day 
or  two  to  my  old  friend  the  Editor  of  this  magazine.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  pay  him  perhaps  a  dozen  'flying'  visits  during  the  last  five 
years,  each  of  which  has  been  characterised  by  a  hunt  around  Alloa 
Docks  and  about  the  town  for  samples  of  ballast,  always  with  more  or 
less  interesting  results.  My  present  visit  being  more  leisurely,  since  I  am 
now  differently  located,  has  resulted  in  what  I  must  describe  as  a  most 
delightful  find,  which  I  will  now  attempt  to  describe. 

First  of  all,  I  found  that  several  loads  of  a  highly  rolled,  pale  yellow 
gravel  had  been  strewn  in  front  of  the  Parsonage — the  Editor's  home, — 
this  being  so  rolled  {i.e.  water- worn)  as  to  present  to  the  eye  but  a  mass 
of  bright  '  pebbles,'  which  would  not  be  supposed  to  be  at  all  likely  to 
yield  any  evidence  whatsoever.  But  a  careful  search  revealed  some  few 
stones  which  still  showed  that  they  had  at  least  once  upon  a  time  been 
faceted  and  angular;  and  this  is  all  we  need  concern  ourselves  with  in 
this  connection  just  now,  we  may  return  to  it  again. 

Next  day  I  discovered  some  few  tons  of  a  less,  but  still  highly  rolled 
gravel,  by  the  Ferry  Pier.  This  it  seems  came  from  Sussex  (England), 
and  yielded  several  very  interesting  and  undoubtedly  artificial  forms.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  (Tuesday),  I  went  again  to  examine  this 
Sussex  gravel,  but  ere  I  had  set  to  work — for  it  is  real  work,  and  sometimes 
quite  laborious — I  spied  what  appeared  to  be  a  heap  of  earth  ;  but  even 
earth  I  often  carefully  examine.  This,  however,  turned  out  to  be  very 
angular,  fine,  i.e.  sifted,  black  flint  gravel.  I  knew  by  experience  that  this 
was  greatly  more  promising  than  anything  I  had  lately  come  upon,  and 
began  the  search.  The  brief  time  before  darkness  came  on  was  sufficient 
to  show  what  might  be  found,  so  my  late  train  went  without  me,  my  host 
kindly  suggesting  a  fuller  search  on  the  morrow. 

All  the  time  I  was  examining  this  black  gravel  it  was  being  gradually 
carted  away ;  so  much  so,  that  next  day  little  remained  for  me  to  examine. 
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However,  I  learned  without  trouble  that  it  was  being  removed  to  certain 
lodge  gates  on  the  Clackmannan  Road,  and  I  accordingly,  mostly  in  driz- 
zling rain,  spent  the  day  at  the  two  places.  The  result  was  so  good  that 
I  devoted  the  evening  to  drawing  a  1  plate '  of  some  of  the  specimens  for  a 
prospective  work  on  this  question  of  Palaeolithic  Man.  This  being  done, 
the  c  Editor '  suggested  that  I  might  write  a  short  paper  in  illustration  of  the 
plate  for  the  magazine.  This  I  consented  to  do ;  and  once  again  train 
went  without  me,  that  I  might  examine  the  gravel  at  the  lodge  gates  (now 
spread  out)  in  the  morning  before  I  left.  I  have  this  day  (Friday)  re- 
examined the  said  gravel,  with  such  satisfactory  result  that  I  have  selected 
specimens  for  another  plate,  which,  with  the  first,  accompanies  this  paper. 

The  specimens  illustrated  on  these  two  plates  (thirty-three  in  number), 
were  selected  from  the  angular  gravel,  and  finally  from  some  250  I  had 
collected  for  two  particular  characteristics,  viz.  the  peculiarity  of  the 
fracture  of  their  surfaces  and  their  forms. 

If  I  were  to  take  any  one  of  these  forms  singly,  I  might  expect  to  be 
fairly  well  met  by  the  inquiry  as  to  where  the  evidence  of  any  design  or 
intention  lay  in  such  single  specimen,  but  I  should  even  in  such  case 
assert  the  artificiality  of  its  style  of  fracture, — a  very  strong  point  with  one 
who  understands  anything  about  the  nature  of  flint-fracture  in  Nature's 
hands,  but  when  the  forms  which  I  have  drawn  are  every  one  of  them 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  so  that  I  have  dozens  of  each  well-recognis- 
able item,  it  must  with  every  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind  be  a  turning 
of  the  tables,  in  so  far  as  one  naturally  asks,  whether  any  agency  in 
nature  can  produce  such  result.  I  have  asked  human  intellect  for  evidence 
that  nature  splits  these  stones  in  this  way  and  into  these  shapes,  and  none 
is  given  me.  I  have  made  long  and  patient  inquiry  of  Nature  herself, 
and  the  reply  through  all  the  range  of  physical  law  is  a  clear  and  firm 
negative  till  reason,  that  is  man,  asserts  itself  and  Nature  passively  submits 
to  a  power  greater  than  she  can  claim. 

If  we  take  these  forms  in  our  hands  we  shall  find  that  they  are  all  con- 
structed upon  a  certain  plan  or  mode.  If  it  be  not  irreverent,  I  would 
take  the  great  world  of  the  Mammalia  as  an  illustration.  In  this  great 
congeries  of  animals  they  are  all  built  up  upon  a  clearly  defined  plan  of  an 
internal  skeleton  that  has  always  the  same  great  attributes  of  structure — a 
skull,  a  spinal  column,  with  four  depending  articulated  structures  (limbs). 
In  which  respect  a  horse,  and  all  the  mammals,  in  their  endless  procession 
across  the  world,  are  like  a  man.  So,  all  these  stones  have  been  fractured 
and  shaped  with  a  definite  design  always  in  view,  but  upon  which  a  great 
modification  of  form  has  been  played.  This  (mathematical)  skeleton  is  a 
triangle,  sometimes  equilateral,  sometimes  with  an  acute  apex,  sometimes 
greatly  depressed,  and  therefore  with  acute  lateral  angles.  Every  one  of 
these  illustrated  is  a  modification  of  a  simple  triangle.  I  give  a  section 
of  two,  (a)  and  (b)  on  Plate  I.  These  are  taken  of  course  at  the  positions 
indicated,  about  half-way  between  their  point  and  their  butt  end. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  constructional  triangle  to  which  I 
refer  is  not  that  which  is  also  seen  to  exist  in  the  general  outline  of  the 
stones  as  seen  in  the  'flat,' but  on  looking  directly  upon  the  point  end 
toward  the  broad  end  or  butt.  For  instance,  in  looking  upon  the  point 
of  the  specimen  of  which  a  section  is  given  at  (c),  the  triangle  (b)  is  seen 
in  the  form  of  the  stone ;  (d)  is  the  apex,  (e)  and  (/)  are  the  acute  lateral 
angles.    This  is  the  skeleton  upon  which  they  are  all  built,  and  their  forms 
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are  therefore  bound  to  approximate  to  each  other  in  many  recognisable 
features.  Some  of  these  features  may  be  glanced  at: — they  all  have 
more  or  less  (laterally)  cutting  edges  j  they  all  have  a  more  or  less  perfect 
mid-rib  or  strengthening  edge ;  they  all  have  a  point  at  one  end  and  a 
butt  or  blunt  end  at  the  other. 

Now  let  us  mark  that  while  the  cutting  edges  and  the  mid-rib  are 
bound  to  be  present  while  the  principle  of  construction  is  maintained,  the 
blunt  end  and  the  sharp  point  is  a  matter  of  ulterior  intention,  both 
equally  so — the  triangle  could  be  as  perfect  without  these  two  modifica- 
tions, or  there  could  be  the  triangle  equally  with  two  butt  or  two  acute  ends. 
But  a  blunt  broad  end  and  a  sharp  point  always  go  together,  nay,  the  point 
end  is  often  attained  by  additional  labour  and  the  broad  end  is  often 
bevelled  or  otherwise  modified  with  as  definite  intention. 

It  may  still  be  asserted  that  these  stones  have  no  definite  form,  i.e. 
have  not  been  intentionally  shaped.  Whoso  will  may  so  assert ;  men  were 
weak  indeed  to  be  convinced  against  their  will,  but  it  is  often  the  destiny 
of  our  children  to  correct  our  wills. 

There  is  a  native  conservativeness  in  human  nature  that  has  often 
played  queer  games  with  us ;  for  instance,  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  little 
more,  the  philosophic  world,  very  largely,  refused  to  believe  that  the  fossil 
forms  of  shell  and  fish  were  what  they  seemed ;  they  said  Nature  '  made 
believe  '  by  playing  all  sorts  of  pranks  with  Mother  Earth.  We  know  how 
their  children  have  corrected  all  this  !  /think  this  question  of  the  relics 
of  Palaeolithic  Man  a  somewhat  parallel  case.  We  will  not  see  a  construc- 
tive power  any  more  than  they  would  an  extended  creation,  and  so  we  also 
make  Nature  to  be  as  full  of  freaks  and  fancies  as  ever  our  fathers  made 
her.  History  is  ever  repeating  itself.  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  arti- 
ficiality of  these  forms  than  I  have  of  my  own  name.  They  are  spear- 
heads and  arrow-tips,  some  so  perfect  still  that  if  used  as  a  spear-head  or 
shot  from  a  bow  would  be  as  effective  as  though  they  were  of  modern  make 
and  made  of  iron.  I  have,  I  believe,  affirmative  argument  on  the  head 
of  form  alone  sufficient  to  fill  a  whole  number  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary — 
this  must  be  my  apology  for  not  attempting  more  here.  I  have  given 
samples  collected  on  two  different  days.  They 
might  have  been  more  picturesque  and  striking 
had  I  selected  them  from  the  several  thousands 
I  have  collected  during  the  past  twelve  years,  but 
they  would  not  have  been  a  representative  group, 
which  these  honestly  are. 

I  ought  to  point  out  that  the  figures  (g)  and  (/i) 
on  Plate  I.  are  from  the  rolled  yellow  gravel 
from  England,  all  the  rest  of  both  plates  are  from 
the  angular  black  gravel,  which,  I  am  informed, 
is  from  Denmark. 

The  isolated  specimen  accompanying  is  inter- 
esting as  being  of  a  type  different  from  any 
of  those  found.  It  is  much  more  elaborate  in 
style  of  workmanship;  it  has  a  good  cutting 
edge,  but  no  middle  ridge.  A  transverse 
section  therefore  does  not  give  a  triangle,  but  a  depressed  oval  or  an 
ellipse.  The  original  and  complete  form  was,  I  believe,  leaf-shape.  It 
was  a  decidedly  clever  production,  as  in  its  thickest  part  it  does  not  attain 
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to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  not  necessarily  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest 
of  the  specimens,  but  it  probably  is.  The  deposit,  being  of  river  origin, 
may  be  of  almost  any  age  in  a  river's  history.  If  on  the  lowest  level  of  a 
valley-floor,  it  might  be  comparatively  recent  as  to  the  mere  place  of  the 
last  deposition  of  the  gravel,  but  whenever  deposited  and  wherever  found, 
materials  of  different  ages  are  certain  to  have  been  brought  together.  This 
fragment  is  much  more  Neolithic  in  shape  and  manipulation,  while  all  the 
others  illustrated  are  decidedly  and  characteristically  Paleolithic.  I  never 
found  so  elaborated  a  spear-head  in  ancient  in  situ  gravels.  The  deposit, 
I  think,  must  have  been  recently  modified  to  have  contained  such  a  speci- 
men, or  it  found  its  way  in  among  the  more  ancient  matter  from  an  over- 
lying deposit.  Frederick  Smith, 

Chaplain  of  Cromlix,  late  Rector,  S.  Luke's,  Glasgow. 

692.  Old  Edinburgh  Register  {continued from  vol.  x.  p.  38) — 

1599. 

April  11.  Johnne  heriot,  tallor,  and  Margaret  Dalgles. 

„  ,,  Gabriell  gymmill,  cordiner,  and  Margaret  burrell. 

„  25.  William  Smyth,  pultreman,  and  Agnes  haning. 
May    2.  William  Maklesonne,  pursevant,  and  bessie  robesone. 

„     „  Abrahame  heriot  and  Jonat  gilmure. 

,,  „  Thomas  robesone,  culteller,  and  Euphame  saidler. 

„      9.  William  Diksonne,  mchant,  and  Bathea  ard. 

„     ,,  Johnne  Dowglas,  tallor,  and  Jeane  forrester. 

„     „   David  Dewar,  tallor,  and  Katharine  borthwick. 

„     „  Johnne  Johnestoun,  baxter,  and  Jonat  kerse. 

„  16.  Afd  ross,  baxter,  and  marioun  brounrig. 

„     ,,  Andrew  rayole,  baxter,  and  Christiane  dundas. 

„      „  Adam  baxter,  tallor,  and  Katharine  smyth. 

,,      „  James  scheill  and  Elspaith  robesone. 

,,      ,,  Andrew  Low,  bonnetmaker,  and  bessie  Moir. 

„  30.  Johnne  Andersone,  frichant,  and  Agnes  Johnstoune. 

„     „  Johnne  stuart  and  Margaret  pollert. 
June    6.  Moungo  burrell,  loremeir,  and  Margaret  Ross. 

„      ,,   Samuell  Eleis,  Schant,  and  Jonat  rayold. 

„      „  David  burne,  candilmaker,  and  Agnes  Howden. 

„  13.  Peter  Duncane,  myller,  and  Jonat  grahame. 

„      ,,   Robert  gray,  bonnet  maker,  and  Elspaith  broun. 

„     „  Johnne  crawfurd,  cordiner,  and  Elspaith  Taillor. 

„      ,,  William  Wallace,  taillor,  and  Agnes  logan. 

„     „  Johnne  foster,  Schant,  and  Margaret  lawsonne. 

„     „  Johnne  stevinsone  and  Margaret  mathew. 

„     ,,  Patrik  Andro,  webster,  and  Helene  More. 

„  20.  Quintene  henrysone,  baxter,  and  Agnes  calder. 

„     ,,  William  symontoun,  tallor,  and  Jonat  conynghame. 
,,  James  cok,  tallor,  and  Margaret  haistie. 

„     „  Adame  baroun,  baxter,  and  Bessie  feild. 

„     „   Johnne  sleiche  and  Issobell  Dowgall. 

„  27.  Mr.  William  andersone,  writter,  and  Jonat  Andersone. 

„     „  Henrie  Imrie,  fleschor,  and  Christiane  tait. 

„     „   Robert  burrell,  baxter,  and  Margaret  pender. 
July    4.  Johnne  diksonne,  writter,  and  Jonat  hariot.  \ 
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July  4.  Walter  Mawer,  nlchant,  and  Lilias  mayne. 

„  „  Johnne  Auchinlek  and  Issobell  tailfeir. 

„  „  Alexr.  home  and  Nicolas  Meldrome. 

„  „  Johnne  huntter,  nlchant,  and  Margaret  Johnestoun. 

„  11.  Thomas  noteman  and  Helene  Duncane. 

„  „  James  man,  cordiner,  and  Christiane  Mcgrow. 

„  „  William  Landellie,  tallor,  and  Marjorie  Dewer. 

„  „  Andrew  Howat,  pewderer,  and  Elizabeth  Diksonne. 

„  18.  Allester  Moungumbrie,  stabler,  and  Katharine  hutchesonne. 

,,  „  James  Lawsonne,  skinner,  and  Elspaith  grahame. 

„         William  borthwick,  rrlchant,  and  Margaret  cranstoun. 

„  ,,   Roger  Johnstoun,  nlchant,  and  Margaret  finlawsonne. 

,,  „  Patrik  Allane,  nlchant,  and  Issobell  Ellet. 

„  25.  Johnne  aikman,  tallor,  and  Marioun  greir. 

,,  ,,  Andrew  beattie  and  Margaret  blak. 

„  ,,  Robert  ker  and  Issobell  pringill. 

Aug.  1.  Thomas  weir,  skinner,  and  Jeane  cuthbertsonne. 

,,  „  James  king,  tallor,  and  Agnes  penstoun. 

„  15.  Alexr.  blak,  marchant,  and  Helene  maistertoun. 

„  22.  Robert  dannelstoun,  goldsmith,  and  Margaret  killoche. 

„  29.  Henrie  Williamsonne,  candilmaker,  and  Margaret  zettie. 

„  „   George  Kirkwood,  messinger,  and  Issobell  scot. 

Sept.  5.  Archibald  Hamiltoun,  ffichant,  and  Elizabeth  Smaill. 

,,  „  Johnne  roseburghe,  cuik,  and  Janat  Wylie. 

„  „  James  Haistie,  cordinor,  and  Elspait  monteith. 

„  „  James  Dyning,  sadler,  and  Grissell  Campbell. 
„  Johnne  gardiner  and  Margaret  thomesone. 

„  12.  James  broun,  bonnetmaker,  and  Margaret  crichtoun. 

„  „  Alex1*  speir,  mchant,  and  Elizabeth  wilkie. 

„  „  John  kinnaird,  maltman,  and  christiane  Scot. 

,,  19.  Thomas  glen  and  Joane  fleming. 

,,  26.  William  zoung,  workman,  and  Marioun  barry. 

„  „  Johnne  Nieme,  tallor,  and  Marioun  Mcdullan. 

Oct.  3.  William  Melross,  wricht,  and  Jonet  patersonne. 

„  „  Johnne  Littill,  tailzor,  and  Margaret  bruse. 

„  „  Robert  Johnestone,  rrichant,  and  Katharine  Munro. 

„  10.  Ard  Dewar,  cultellor,  and  Jonat  bell. 

„  „  Johnne  Davidsonne,  fleshor,  and  Jonat  Dobie. 

„  „  William  reid,  Schant,  and  Jonat  Cochrane. 

„  „  William  wat,  tallor,  and  Jonat  falconar. 

„  24.  Michaell  tait,  tallor,  and  Issobel  stevinsonne. 

„     „  Gilbert  allane,  frlchant,  and  Helene  zoung. 

„     „  David  Pursell,  nlchant,  and  Jonat  Thomesonne. 

„  „  Johnne  bishop,  stabler,  and  Euphame  Watsonne. 
Nov.    3.  Johnne  couthird,  tallor,  and  Helene  Mathesonne. 

„     „  Johnne  Mertene  and  Jonat  fultoun. 

„     „  Johnne  Mccarter,  fleshor,  and  Jonat  Egger. 

,,  14.  Johnne  Mo  wat  and  Susanna  harwart. 

„  20.  Edward  rammage,  masonne,  and  Katharine  braunch. 

„     „  James  Johnnestoune,  tallor,  and  Jonat  Lithgow. 
„  Peter  williamsonne,  tallor,  and  margaret  charters. 

„  21.  Johnne  tianna,  tallor,  and  marioun  weir. 
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Nov.  21.  George  svvane,  tallo1,  and  Elspaith  carmychaell. 

„  Andro  purve  and  Helene  shewman. 

„      „  Adam  Chalmer  and  Christian  broun. 

„    27.  Francis  tallo1*,  wobster,  and  Jonat  gilgour. 
Robert  gillaspie  and  Marioun  Vaws. 

28.  Henry  Wallace,  tailor,  and  Elspaith  cruikschank. 

,,      ,,  William  Hamiltoun,  stabler,  and  Jonat  fithie. 

,,      ,,  Andro  Dick,  wobster,  and  Jonat  keir. 

Dec.    3.  (?)  Thomas  Winnigatis,  armorer,  and  Christiane  wilkie. 

„      ,,  Andro  tennent  and  Barbara  Hog. 

,,      „  Archibald  Selkirk  and  Agnes  aytoun. 

„    10.  Johnne  Jamesonne,  hatmaker,  and  Elspaith  fram. 

,,     „  Malcombe  kirkpatrick,  tallor,  and  Helene  jaksonne. 

„    12.  David  Home,  tallor,  and  Agnes  Watsonne. 

,,      „  Adam  broun,  wricht,  and  Euphame  Leirmont. 

„    17.  Johnne  neilsonne,  tallor,  and  Helen  auld. 

„    18.  James  peirsonne,  flescher,  and  Bessie  Diksonne. 

„     ,,  George  brodie  and  Agnes  kirkpatrik. 

„     „  Robert  wilsonne,  cuik,  and  Margaret  mylne. 

693.  Account  of  a  Journey  into  Scotland  1629  {continued  from 
vol.  x._p.  34).— 

'  The  bleaching  of  linen. 

1 A  good  spinster  will  spin  2  bauks  a  day  of  that  which  will  be  4s.  6d. 
the  yard,  and  when  the  linen  is  in  varne  they  seeth  it  half  a  day  and 
more  in  the  ashes  of  any  green  wood,  and  after  that  let  it  stand  in  it  a 
day  or  more,  they  wash  it  by  trampling  it  in  hot  water  and  then  battling  it 
in  cold,  some  use  raw  daike  (?)  small  wourt,  and  this  is  before  it  be  in 
cloth,  and  when  it  is  in  cloth  they  take  sheep  dung  and  make  it  small,  put 
it  into  hot  water  and  steep  the  cloth  in  the  same  4  or  5  days,  they  then 
wash  it  in  hot  water,  battles  it  [in]  cold  water  and  after  lies  it  by  the  water 
side  by  8  days  together  casting  water  on  it  and  never  suffer  it  to  dry,  then 
they  steep  in  the  sheep  dung  and  all  more  as  before. 

'  The  Scottish  dialect. 
'  Ingle,  Fire ;  Spence,  boor  in  a  country  house :.  twill  yee,  will  ye, 
t'wadd  ye,  would  yow.  Bigge,  corne :  Bearre,  a  glutte  of  water  a 
draught  of  &c.  :  excamen,  exchange  :  lumant,  chimney  :  through  of  paper, 
sheet  of  paper  :  gigget  of  mutton  and  a  spald  of  mutton,  but  that 's 
commonly  a  shoulder :  an  oval  pannier :  a  creel,  a  boat :  a  stand  of  beer, 
a  stand,  a  barrel  set  end  ways :  my  dowe,  my  wife :  pantry,  buttery : 
chop,  strike  :  aught,  dighte :  what  hours,  what  a  clock :  wappe,  throw : 
burne,  water :  serviter,  a  table  napkin :  a  kealle  pie,  a  pie  with  pieces  of 
cut  mutton  and  pruned :  a  chair,  chare  :  a  brase,  chimney  beam  \  chaule, 
a  candlestick :  a  coase  or  leed  garan,  a  kitte :  a  picle  or  keoren  of  wool 
is  100  stone  of  &c. :  a  gritte  is  all  above  a  hundred  stone.  Their  100 
stone  of  wool  at  Selkirk  is  150  stone  in  England,  their  14  is  our  21. 
Report  George  Ribcall,  burgess :  sile  {sic)  min,  bedtester :  pendicle  or 
paine,  vallance  of  a  bed  :  head  codes,  pillows  :  a  drink  of  ale  or  beer,  some 
ale  or  beer :  penyells  or  drawers,  curtains  :  close,  courte :  a  manager  as 
called,  a  tenies  :  scriver,  a  writer :  vote,  voice,  opinion  :  drite,  shite  :  dung, 
shite  :  a  lough,  tarn  or  mere  :  blith,  glad. 
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'  Measures  of  liquids. 
1 A  bilder,  a  gill :  a  mushkin,  a  pint :  a  choppin,  a  quart :  a  pint,  two 
quarts  or  a  pottle :  a  quart,  a  gallon  or  4  quarts,  this  at  Langholm  and 
Selkirk. 

1  Measure  of  corn. 

1  [At]  Langholm  their  bushel  is  6  pecks  of  Carlisle,  the  4th  part  of 
one  of  their  pecks  is  called  a  cappe,  the  price,  3^.  •  a  bushel  of  oats,  4s. ; 
at  Selkirk  so  called  also,  and  there  a  beat  ...  or  a  is  the  same  with 
a  cappe  or  a  heappe,  the  same  at  Selkirk,  but  there  measure  is  less  and 
at  Edinburgh  their  forlet  is  our  6  pecks  or  thereabouts,  4  forlets  is  their 
bow,  16  bows  is  their  chaldron,  a  bow  of  wheat  is  10/.  Scotch:  bigge, 
8/.  Scotch  :  oats  61.  Scotch.    A  horse  will  bear  a  bow  40  miles. 

*  Avoirdupoise — 16  pounds  to  the  stone,  and  troy  weight  20  pounds  to 
the  stone  is  all  through  Scotland,  and  none  other. 

'  Wixe  him  of,  drink  him  of:  please,  sike :  no,  not:  woursill,,  change: 
partrick  is  the  best  peasant  fuel  in  the  Brittany  :  creen,  rabbit :  shanks, 
stockings  :  pantol,  pantables  :  mores,  hills  :  bangister,  wrangling  :  collation, 
a  drink  when  one  goeth  to  bed  :  diswynes,  breakfast :  smeringe,  greasing  : 
heartsome,  delightsome :  wilecoate,  waistcoat :  waterpot  pots :  chamber- 
pots :  cracklike,  a  hand-gun,  a  phrase  applied  to  those  who  be  bravado 
talkative  folks ;  a  health  used  at  Langholm  taking  one  by  the  hand,  the 
Lord's  blessing  light  on  your  hand,  yourself,  and  all  your  body  beside :  a 
sponnge,  a  brush :  locky,  an  old  woman  :  a  wind,  a  lane,  or  rather  an 
alley,  as  Ram  alley  at  the  Inner  Temple  at  London ;  a  close,  the  same  :  a 
capp,  a  dish  :  a  k  .  .  a  clock  :  skeith,  damage  :  slay  and  thow  the  beer, 
warm :  tue,2  lease. 

1  Their  coins. 

'A  Scotch  penny  the  12th  part  of  an  English  penny:  a  turnamoure 
aliter,  a  dodwell  or  a  black  dog,  the  6th  part  of  an  English  penny  :  a 
placke,  the  3rd  part  of  an  English  penny  :  an  atclinson  the  3rd  part  of 
2  pence:  the  dollar  is  with  them  55.  wanting  2d,  it  being  most  of  their 
money.  Their  20s.  is  our  20^.,  their  shilling  our  d.,  our  cross  dagger  in 
gold  is  11.?.  with  them,  our  22s.  piece,  22s.  3*/. 

'Necke,  band  :  hands,  cuffs  :  heugh,  a  little  hill :  moyne,  money  :  dole 
weed,  mourning  apparel :  sibb,  akin  or  allied :  clans,  kindred :  beosse, 
a  box  :  shuts,  the  oval  holes  in  galleries  :  conjunct  fee,  jointure :  chestons, 
chestnuts :  a  geene  tree,  black  cherry  tree :  a  powle  foule,  a  turkey :  a 
coler,  a  pair  of  snuffers :  turnpike,  turn  stayre :  anent,  concerning :  a  fell 
spirit,  a  wise  man  :  crackinge,  drinking  a  while,  or  talking :  ford,  wath  : 
rests,  rents  :  holders,  tenants  :  government,  etc. 

'On  the  15th  day  of  November  from  Kinross  to  Millsford,  better  than 
a  mile  on  the  right  hand,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thence  is  my  Lord  Burley's 
house  (a  very  pretty  little  one).  From  thence  to  my  lord  of  Ballmannoe 
and  Aughchinfleck  6  miles,  from  thence  to  Erne  brigge,  the  toll  of  it 
belongeth  to  Perth,  St.  Johnstowne,  St.  John  being  patron  of  it.  The 
sea  floweth  up  so  high,  the  bridge  is  four  bowes  long,  the  river  runneth 
into  Teath  a  mile  and  a  half  beneath  the  bridge.  Beneath  the  bridge  by 
the  river  side  is  my  Lord  of  Munchreth,  a  Muncreeth,  a  bowdrift  lower 
eastwards  is  Sir  John  Muncreth  of  East  Muncreeth,  now  deputy  sheriff, 
whom  they  call  my  lord  during  the  time  of  his  office,  (and  so  are  the 
provost  and  bailiffs  of  Perth,  being  4,  and  their  Council  being  12,  if  it 
1  ?  knock.— Ed.  2  ?  feu.— Ed. 
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please  your  wisdom,  King  James  during  his  life  was  provost  of  it,  and 
my  Lord  of  Scone  his  deputy,  but  since  his  death  they  choose  one  each 
year.)  Beneath  East  Muncreeth  is  Kellmoneth,  a  seat  of  Sir  John 
Muncreeth's,  beneath  it  a  mile  Phingaske,  my  Lord  Phingaske's  a  baron, 
his  name  is  Dundas,  it  is  at  the  meeting  of  Teath  and  Erne,  there  is 
great  store  of  fruit,  and  good  grounds  ;  a  mile  beneath  on  the  river 
Teath  is  West  Weemes  castle,  my  Lord  of  Weemes,  it  is  fine  ground, 
and  he  hath  salmon  fishing.  From  Erne  brigges  to  St.  Johnstown  2 
miles.  St.  Johnstown  is  walled  and  moated  on  3  sides,  on  the  4th  the 
river  Teath,  over  which  there  was  a  bridge  of  n  bowes,  and  1621  or 
thereabouts  was  driven  down  by  the  water,  the  water  is  very  rough  and 
dangerous,  boats  go  on  it.  Besides  the  lay  government  before  spoken 
of  there  be  deacons  9,  as  many  as  craftsmen,  videlicet — hammermen, 
carpenters,  scriners,  gardiners,  websters,  wakers,  fleshers,  backsters, 
millers,  under  which  all  other  trades  are  contained.  Each  of  the 
deacons  do  receive  apprentices,  and  redress  all  faults  in  trades  belonging 
to  them,  and  are  termed  lords,  they  are  chosen  every  year ;  every  trade 
sitteth  in  the  church  by  themselves.  There  be  2  churches  in  the  town, 
the  one  called  St.  John's  church  having  7  great  bells,  4  little,  and 
chimes,  the  finest  in  Scotland,  the  church  is  hung  with  many  candle- 
sticks. Here  I  saw  a  woman  sit  on  the  stool  of  repentance  and  the 
parson  admonish  her,  adulterers  here  do  stand  bare  foot,  some  half  an 
hour  at  the  church  door,  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  they  go 
into  the  church  [and]  sit  on  the  stool  of  repentance;  this  they  do  at 
St.  Johnstown  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  they  have  a  white  sheet  on 
during  all  those  ceremonies  for  the  first  adulteries  committed.  For  the 
2nd  being  Wednesday  having  crossed  the  Frith  with  much  danger  we 
went  to  Edinburgh  and  the  weather  keeping,  Thursday  and  Friday  we 
were  taking  leave  of  our  friends,  Mr.  Primate,  Advocate  Fletcher,  and 
my  cousin  Sir  Louis  Lawder,  sheriff  of  Loudon,  who  made  much  of  me. 
We  were  offered  acquaintance  to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  my  Lord  of 
Underpeter,  and  others  of  the  nobles,  but  we  weighed  more  our  own 
pains  in  going  down  the  street  than  their  countenance.  On  Saturday 
to  Gallowsheilds,  half  a  mile  from  Liberton  as  we  went  is  the  oil  well, 
which  is  like  the  fat  in  the  beef  pot,  it  is  a  present  cure  for  scalded 
heads.  A  mile  beyond  Borthwick  is  a  town  called  Middleton.  At 
Gallowshields  we  stayed  all  night  and  Sunday,  and  in  the  morning  went 
away  by  3  of  the  clock  to  Mr.  Robert  Pringle's  at  Baytingbush,  from 
thence  the  next  morning  to  Barronet  Graham's  at  the  Folde  2  miles 
whence  back  again  we  went  after  supper  to  Mr.  Curwen  parson  of  Arthuret, 
thence  the  next  day  at  noon  to  Bleckhell  where  we  dined  whence  home 
the  next  night.' 


QUERIES. 

CCCIII.  Forbes  of  Thorntoun. — According  to  the  Lyon  Registers 
(1765),  Thomas  Forbes  of  Woodston  (served  heir  in  1764  to 
Alexr.  Littlejohn  of  Woodston,  parish  of  St.  Cyrus,  Kincardine- 
shire), and  David  Forbes  are  designed,  respectively,  eldest  and 
second  son  of  Thomas  Forbes  of  Thorntoun  (parish  of  Marykirk, 
Kincardineshire),  first  cadet  of  Sir  John  Forbes  of  Waterton, 
Aberdeenshire. 
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Was  Thomas  Forbes  of  Thorntoun  a  cadet  of  Sir  John  Forbes 
of  Waterton  ?  In  the  privately  printed  Memoranda  of  the  Forbeses 
of  Waterton)  James  Forbes  of  Savock,  'afterwards  of  Thorntoun,' 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Forbes  of 
Waterton,  both  having  been  sons  of  Thomas  Forbes  of  Water- 
ton  by  his  wife  Jean  Ramsay,  sister  of  Sir  Gilbert  Ramsay  of 
Balmain ;  and,  according  to  the  Service  of  Heirs,  James  (not 
John  as  incorrectly  stated  in  the  Index)  Forbes  of  Thorntoun 
was  succeeded  in  17 13  by  his  son  Thomas  Forbes,  who  married 
(c.  1700)  Catharine  Ramsay  (probably  of  the  family  of  Balmain). 
When  and  where  did  Thomas  Forbes  of  Thorntoun,  and  his 
son  Thomas  Forbes  of  Woodston  die?  What  profession  did 
the  latter's  brother  David  Forbes  follow,  whom  did  he  marry, 
and  when  did  he  die  ?  '  Spernit  Humum.' 

CCCIV.  Forbes  of  Foveran. — Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me 
if  the  baronetcy  granted  in  1700  to  Samuel  Forbes  of  Foveran 
and  his  heirs-male  is  extinct  or  dormant!  Sir  Alexander 
Forbes,  the  second  baronet,  was  succeeded  in  1765  by  his 
cousin,  John  Forbes,  son  of  Samuel  Forbes  of  Knapernay. 
When  and  where  did  Sir  John  Forbes  die,  and  had  he  no  male 
heir?  His  father  had  four  younger  brothers,  Thomas,  Alex- 
ander, David,  and  John,  all  born  in  Edinburgh  1700-17 13;  did 
none  of  these  leave  male  issue?  'Spernit  Humum.' 

Edinburgh. 

CCCV.  Family  of  Crichton. — I.  The  founder  of  the  family  of 
Crichton  was  said  to  be  a  Hungarian,  who  came  in  the  train  of 
Edgar  Atheling  and  his  sister  Margaret,  whom  Malcolm  in. 
afterwards  married.  Upon  what  foundation  does  this  rest,  and 
what  was  the  Hungarian's  name  ? 

II.  William,  third  Lord  Crichton,  joined  the  Duke  of 
Albany  in  the  rebellion  against  James  in.  (of  Scotland),  and  was 
in  consequence  attainted  for  treason  by  parliament  24th  February 
1483-4.  His  descendant,  James  Crichton  of  Frendraught  (fifth 
generation),  was  by  Charles  1.  created  Viscount  Frendraught 
(1642)  and  Lord  Crichton,  in  consideration  of  his  father  James 
Crichton,  Laird  of  Frendraught,  being  heir-male  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Crichton.  I  should  be  obliged  by  the  connecting- 
links  being  given  between  William,  third  Lord  Crichton,  1484, 
and  James,  first  Viscount  Frendraught,  1642. 

III.  The  family  of  the  Earl  of  Erne,  Crum  Castle, 
Fermanagh,  is  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  Crichtons, 
Viscounts  Frendraught,  which  title  ceased  with  Lewis,  fifth 
Viscount,  1690.  From  which  branch  of  Frendraught  does  this 
family  descend? 

IV.  David  Crichton  of  Cranston,  who  was  '  one  of  the  com- 
missioners nominate  by  King  James  of  Scotland  in  the  treaty  of 
Marriage  with  his  Majesty  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,'  was  descended  from  the  family  of  Frendraught. 
What  member  of  the  family  did  he  claim  as  his  ancestor,  and  who 
represents  at  present  this  family  in  the  direct  line  ?  Neta, 
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CCCVI.  Sir  Lewis  Craig. — In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  given  as  1569.  Is  there  not  some  mistake 
here?  Riddell,  in  his  Scotch  Peerage  Laiv,  gives  31st  October 
1573  as  the  date  of  the  contract  of  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Craig 
and  Helen  Hamilton  (p.  165).  If,  as  the  writer  of  the  article 
avers,  Sir  Lewis  was  the  son  of  Helen  Heriot,  he  must  have  been 
born  subsequent  to  1575,  in  which  year  Helen  Hamilton  is 
believed  to  have  died.  R.  B.  Langwill. 

Currie. 


REPLIES  TO  QUERIES. 

CCLXIV. — St.  Clairs — No.  27.  Exchequer  Rolls. — I  was  so  struck 
with  the  large  order  of  Mr.  Rowland  St.  Clair,  and  the  finish 
up  '  could  any  reader  favour  me  with  an  extract  from  the 
Scottish  Exchequer  Rolls,  down  to  say  1600,  of  any  notices  re- 
lating to  the  St.  Clairs  or  Sinclairs,'  that  I  ventured  to  look  into 
the  matter  at  the  Record  orifice,  and  to  show  the  amount  of 
labour  that  Mr.  St.  Clair  asks  'any  of  our  readers'  to  undertake 
for  him,  I  give  extracts  of  St.  Clair  only.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
do  Sinclairs.  This  is  from  vol.  i.  of  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland, 
and  as  there  are  fourteen  volumes,  and  most  contain  reference 
to  the  family,  and  the  transcription  of  what  I  have  done  took  me 
five  hours'  close  work.  I  leave  it  for  others  to  search  and  tran- 
scribe the  remaining  thirteen  volumes.  I  only  give  one  com- 
putum  of  William  de  Sancto  Claro  in  full  as  a  specimen.  Had 
I  given  the  other  seven  in  full  it  would  have  enlarged  this  by 
about  twelve  folios.  Henry  A.  Rye. 

Extracts  from  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland. 

The  Family  of  St.  Clair. 

(Preface  to  vol.  i.,  1 264-1359.) 

P.  lxxvii. — Three  pensions  to  members  of  the  Saint  Clair  family 
appear  first  in  the  rolls  immediately  after  King  Robert's  death. 
Sir  Henry  Saint  Clair  of  Roslin,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  national 
party,  had  a  charter  dated  27th  December  1328,  a  pension  of 
20  marks  granted  to  himself  and  his  heirs  till  provided  with 
lands  to  that  value.1  Sir  William  of  Saint  Clair,  his  eldest  son, 
was  one  of  the  knights  chosen  to  accompany  Sir  James  Douglas 
on  his  expedition  to  Palestine  with  the  heart  of  Bruce  in  charge ; 
and  it  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Scottish  history  how,  in  an 
encounter  with  the  Saracens  on  the  Plains  of  Andalusia,  Douglas 
lost  his  life  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  save  his  friend  and  comrade. 
One  of  Bruce's  latest  acts  was  to  settle  on  Sir  William  of  Saint 
Clair  a  pension  of  ^40,  in  anticipation  of  the  service  he  was 
about  to  do  him.2    He  has  been  generally  called  Sir  William 

1  Father  Hay's  Genealogy  of  the  St.  Clairs  of  Roslin,  p.  52. 

2  In  Robertson's  Index,  amongst  the  charters  of  Robert  I.,  occurs  :  Carta  Willielmo 
de  Sancto  Claro  of  ane  annual,'  p.  25,  No.  20,  and  immediately  following  it,  'ane 
charter  given  by  Thomas  Randolph  Cowes  Moravie  dominus  vallis  Annandia  et 
Custos  regni  Scotie  Robert  de  Peebles  Camerario  Scotie,  etc.,  de  Willielmo  de  Sancto 
Claro  of  £\o  pension,  a.d.  1329. 
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Saint  Clair  of  Roslin,  but  not  quite  correctly,  for  the  entries 
connected  with  these  pensions  show,  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  pedigrees  that  his  father  survived  him.1  This  record 
further  indicates  the  existence  of  John  of  Saint  Clair,  another 
son  of  Sir  Henry,  who  formed  one  of  the  same  expedition,  had 
a  pension  of  ^20,  and  was  slain  at  the  same  time  with  his  elder 
brother.2  The  pensions  of  the  two  brothers  on  receipt  of  the 
tidings  of  their  death  in  Scotland  were  transferred  to  the  youthful 
son  of  Sir  William  (afterwards  Earl  of  Orkney)  as  heir  to  both.3 

P.  clxvi. — Out  of  his  diminished  revenue  we  find  the  King 
(David)  mindful  of  those  who  earned  his  gratitude  or  that  of  the 
nation,  including  such  as  yet  survived  of  those  friends  and 
relatives  whom  his  father  had  been  wont  to  remember ;  but  from 
the  emptiness  of  the  exchequer  he  had  often  to  satisfy  Crown 
pensioners  with  partial  payments,  sometimes  substituting  an 
assignment  to  Crown  lands  for  many  among ;  others,  the  name 
of  John  Saint  Clair  also  occurs — probably  of  Herdmanston — 
who,  in  place  of  a  pension  of  ^20,  has  assigned  him  at  the 
King's  pleasure  the  thanage  of  Cowie.4 

(1264-66)  P.  32. — Hadington  Computum  W.  de  Scanto  Claro 
vicecomitis  de  Hadington  (1288-60).  Recepti  eiusdem,  etc., 
Item  de  Drem  de  illo  anno  xx  marcas,  etc.  Item  de  Garmetun 
de  illo  anno  xxj  s.  iiij  d.  Item  per  wardam  terre  de  Durkallan 
lijs.  vjd\,  de  termino  Pentecostes,  qui  de  cetero  non  debent 
poni  in  terram  J.  Mancfa  quam  dominiss  non  tennet  in  manu  sua 
quousque  constiterit  ei  si  Laurencius  Alius  Basilic  sit  rectus 
heres  ieusdem  terre  vel  si  sit  exacta  domini  regis  xxiij  s.  iiij  d.  etc. 
Expense,  etc.,  Item  per  quatuor  misericordias  remissas  Eymero 
de  Macuswell  per  literam  domini  regis  preter  decimam  abbatis 
de  Sancta  Cruce  lxiij  s.  x  d.  Item  debet  perij.  vaccas  et  mul- 
tenes  malefactoris  venditas  preter  decimam  abbatis  de  Sancta 
Cruce  que  est  ix  s.  vliij  d.,  iiij  ii.  vj  s.  v  d. 

P.  33. — Computum  Willelmi  de  Sancto  Claro  vicecomitis  de 
Lithgow,  anno  m  .  cc.  lxiiii.,  etc. 

Computum  ejusdem  Willelmi  vicecomitis  de  Edinburgh  (1266). 

(1 288-1 290)  P.  37. — Computum  Willelmi  de  Sancto  Claro 
vicecomitis  de  Edinburgh  redditum  anno  m  .  cc .  lxxxviii.  de 
receptis  et  expensis  suis  factis  in  ballia  Hadington. 

P.  36. — Computum  ejusdem  Willelmi  de  Sancto  Claro  Jus- 
ticiarii  Galwythie  (1289). 

P.  35. — Computum  Willelmi  de  Sancto  Claro  vicecomitis  de 
Dumfreis  (1288). 

P.  41. — Computum  Willelmi  de  Sancto  Claro  vicecomitis  de 
Edinburgh  redditum  apud  Linlithgowxij. Marciianno mcclxxxvii  1. 

P.  45. — Computum  Willelmi  de  Sancto  Claro  vicecomitis  de 
Linlithgow  (1290). 

(1329)  P.  209. — Compotum  domini  Roberti  de  Peblis  come- 
rarii  Scotii  redditum  apud  Sconam  vicesimo  octauo  die  .  .  . 
scentesimo  vicesimo  nono  coram  venerabili  patre  domino.  Ada 
Dei  gracia  episcopo  Brichinensi  Cancellario  et  domino  Dauide 

1  Pp.  209,  286,  338,  399.  3  Pp.  209,  286,  338. 

3  P.  399.  4  P.  510, 
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de  Be  .  .  .  te  .  .  .  hors  specialiter  deputatis  de  receptis  suis  et 
expensis  a  vicesimo  sexto  die  Junii  anni  gracia  millesimi  tres- 
centisimi  vie.  .  .  .  Idem  computat  in  solucione  facta  Thome 
de  Carnoto  clerico  probacionis  pro  feodo  suo  de  duobus  ter- 
minis  huius  compoti  xl  ti.  .  .  .  Et  Willelmo  Sancto  Claro  pro 
feodo  suo  de  vltimo  termino  huius  compoti  xxti.  Et  Joanni  de 
Sancto  Claro  de  termino  eodem  pro  feodo  suo  x  ti.  .  .  .  Et 
domini  Henrico  de  Sancto  Claro  percipienti  annuatim  quadra- 
ginta  marcas  per  cartam  regis  de  vltimo  termino  huius  compoti 
xiij  ti.  vj  s.  viij  d. 

(1330)  P.  286. — Compotum  Reginaldi  More  camerarii  Scocie 
redditum  apud  Clacmanane  vicesimo  die  Junii  anno  gracie  mille- 
simo  cccmo  tricesimo  de  receptis  suis  et  expensis  a  nono  die 
Decembris  anno  gracie  millesimo  cccmo  vicesimo  nono  vsque  in 
diem  presentis  compoti.  .  .  .  Idem  computat  in  feodo  domini 
cancellarii  a  vicesimo  quarto  die  Julii  anni  precedentis  vsque  in 
vicesimum  quartum  Junii  proximum  post  hoc  compotum  c  ti. 
per  confessionem  dicti  cancellarii  super  compotum.  .  .  .  Et 
Willelmo  de  Sancto  Claro  militi  percipienti  annuatim  quadra- 
ginta  libras  sterlingorum  ad  terminos  Sancti  Martini  et  Pente- 
costes  proporcionaliter  quousque  dominus  rex  vel  heredes  sui 
quadraginta  marcatas  terre  eidem  Willelmo  vel  heredibus  suis 
hereditarie  fecerint  in  loco  competenti  de  duobus  terminis  huius 
compoti  xl  ti.  Et  Johanni  de  Sancto  Claro  capienti  hereditare 
in  eadem  forma  viginti  libras  sterlingorum  annuatim  de  duobus 
terminis  huius  compoti  xx  ti.  Et  domino  Henrico  de  Sancto 
Claro  percipienti  annuatim  quadraginta  marcas  per  cartam  regis 
de  duobus  terminis  huius  compoti  xxvij  ti.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

{To  be  continued.) 

CCXCVIII.  Haliburton  of  Denhead. — Margaret  Haliburton,  wife  of 
John  Lindsay  of  Wormestone,  was  the  daughter  of  George, 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  by  Magdalen  Lamie,  born  2nd  January 
%  1665,  married  at  Newtyle,  22nd  June  1686,  died  27th  November 

1751.  I  cannot  at  this  moment  find  the  proofs;  but  I  have  pro- 
duced them  for  proof  of  the  Lindsay  pedigree.  John  Lindsay's 
marriage  contract  is  printed  in  Lindsay  Peerage  Case  Minutes, 
p.  261,  dated  8th  and  22nd  June  1686.  J.  Lammie  of  Dun- 
keanie  is  a  witness. 

Mr.  John  Lamie,  minister  of  Maritoun,  was  married  to  a 
Katherene  Lindsay,  whom  I  cannot  affiliate  before  23rd  Sep- 
tember 1659,  when  they  are  both  mentioned  in  a  contract  of 
wadset  between  them  and  John  Lindsay  of  Edzell,  now  in  Lord 
Crawford's  possession.  W.  A.  Lindsay. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

We  have  received  several  books,  which  we  hope  to  notice  in  our  next 
issue.  Ed. 
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694.  A  Scottish  Branch  of  the  British  Record  Society  {Scot. 
Antiq.  ix.  26,  79,  118,  x.  40). — We  have  more  than  once  advocated  the 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  Society  to  this  country,  and  are  glad  to 
announce  that  a  satisfactory  start  has  been  made  and  that  a  Scottish 
Branch  is  in  course  of  formation.  The  following  report  from  the  Scotsman 
will  explain  what  has  been  done : — 

c  A  meeting  to  form  a  Scottish  branch  of  the  British  Record  Society,  to 
issue  a  series  of  indexes  of  Scottish  records,  was  held  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh — Mr.  J.  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon  King-at-Arms, 
presiding.  About  a  score  of  gentlemen  attended,  including  Mr.  W.  P.  W. 
Phillimore,  B.C.L.,  of  the  Council  of  the  Society ;  Mr.  J.  Maittand 
Thomson,  Mr  J.  H.  Stevenson,  Mr.  R.  F.  Macewan,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Macphail, 
advocates ;  Mr.  T.  G.  Law,  Signet  Library ;  Surgeon-General  Lithgow, 
Mr.  Robert  Adam,  J.P.,  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  W.S.,  Mr.  F.J.  Grant,  W.S., 
Mr.  W.  R.  Macdonald,  Mr.  Bain,  Arbroath,  and  Mr.  Henry  Tod,  jun., 
W.S.,  the  interim  hon.  secretary.  The  Chairman  read  the  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen  : — 

'"Dec.  19,  1895. 

1 "  My  dear  Sir, — I   regret  exceedingly  that  a  sharp  attack  of 
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bronchitis  prevents  my  attending  the  meeting  called  for  to-morrow  after- 
noon. I  trust  that  it  will  be  well  attended  and  will  result  in  the  formation 
of  a  Scottish  branch  of  the  British  Record  Society.  Scotland  possesses  in 
public  registries,  in  burghal  record  rooms,  and  in  private  charter-chests  a 
vast  mass  of  documents  which  require  careful  consideration,  and  which,  if 
well  indexed  or  calendared,  would  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
historian,  antiquary,  and  genealogist.  If  the  Scottish  branch  commences 
with  the  wills  now  in  the  Register  House  (a  list  of  which  is  only  available 
in  chronological  order)  it  will  make  a  good  start. 

1 "  Not  only  will  such  indexes  be  found  useful  by  residents  in  England 
and  Scotland,  but  a  pretty  long  acquaintance  with  Scotsmen  (or  their 
descendants),  in  the  Colonies  and  in  America,  convinces  me  that  many  such 
will  gladly  become  subscribers.  With  a  satisfactory  roll  of  members  we 
should  ensure  an  equally  satisfactory  issue  of  quarterly  parts,  and  it  might 
be  desirable  to  combine  with  the  index  of  wills  indexes  of  such  legal 
documents  as  might  seem  most  valuable.  And  first  of  these  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  sasines — both  those  in  the  Register  House  and  such  as  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  burghs. — Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

'"A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen." 

'The  Chairman  commended  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  said  he 
thought  they  could  not  but  feel  that  the  organisation  took  a  field  which 
had  not  yet  been  occupied  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  would  be  capable  of 
doing  a  great  deal  of  useful  work  in  its  way.  All  connected  with  historical 
or  genealogical  research  felt  very  often  that  they  were  much  handi- 
capped by  the  want  of  some  easy  method  of  finding  out  facts  without 
involving  the  expenses  and  trouble  of  a  regular  search  of  the  records,  which 
this  Society  expressed  itself  willing  to  do.  In  the  circumstances  he  was  of 
opinion  they  could  not  but  give  it  a  favourable  reception.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  Phillimore  sketched  the  history  of  the  Society,  which  he  stated  was 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  In  reply  to  a  question 
whether  it  was  intended  that  the  publications  should  be  conjoint  with  the 
English  publications,  or  separate  therefrom,  Mr.  Phillimore  said  he  thought 
the  idea  was  wholly  conjoint;  and  the  Chairman  added  that  if  they 
increased  the  Society  by  more  than  fifty  members  they  would  get  all  the 
more  Scottish  matter,  the  Scottish  subscriptions  being  devoted  exclusively 
to  Scottish  work.  It  was  probable  that  a  commencement  would  be  made 
with  the  record  of  testaments  in  the  Commissariot  of  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Robert  Adam  suggested  that  it  would  be  valuable  for  the  Scottish  members 
to  be  possessed  of  the  English  matter  as  well.  It  was  resolved  to  form  a 
Scottish  branch,  the  following  being  elected  as  the  council : — Mr.  Balfour 
Paul,  Mr.  Maitland  Thomson,  Mr.  F.  J.  Grant,  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  Mr. 
Moir  Bryce,  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevenson,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen,  Alloa, 
the  Rev.  A.  T.  Grant,  Leven,  Mr.  Phillimore,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Lindsay, 
London.' 

Mr.  Tod  explained  that  they  had  already  obtained  the  names  of  nearly 
fifty  subscribers,  which  we  print  below.  We  trust  that  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers, especially  those  resident  in  England  and  abroad,  will  send  their 
names  without  delay  to  Henry  Tod,  Esq.,  Junr.,  45  North  Castle  Street, 
Edinburgh.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea.  Each  Subscriber 
will  receive  annually  four  Quarterly  Parts  of  about  160  pages  each. 

Ed. 
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List  of  Names  already  received. 


The  Marquess  of  Bute. 
The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale. 
The  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie. 
The  Earl  of  Rosebery. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh. 
Robert  Adam,  F.S.A/Scot.,  Edinburgh. 
C.  B.  Balfour,  Newton  Don. 
Col.  R.  E.  Boyle,  London. 
Horatius  Bonar,  W.S. 
W.  Moir  Bryce,  F.S.  A.  Scot.,  Edinburgh. 
A.  W.  Gray  Buchanan. 
John  W.  Burns,  Cardross. 
George  T.  Clark,  Pont-y-Clun. 
H.  Hewat  Craw,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Hugh  Davidson,  Lanark. 
Edinburgh  Public  Library. 
Andrew  Gibson,  3  Morrison  Street,  Govan. 
F.  J.  Grant,  W.S.,  Carrick  Pursuivant. 
A.  W.  H.  Hedderwick,  79  St.  George's  PL, 
Glasgow. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen,  Alloa. 

W.  A.  Lindsay,  College  of  Arms,  London. 

S.  A.  Lithgow,  Surgeon  Major-General, 
C.B.,D.Sc. 

W.  Ivison  Macadam,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Edinburgh. 

J.  M.  M'Bain,  F.S. A.  Scot.,  Arbroath. 


David  MacBrayne,  Jun.,  Helensburgh. 

J.  M.  M'Candlish,  Edinburgh. 

W.  R.  Macdonald,  Edinburgh. 

John  MacGregor,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 

R.  C.  Maclagan,  Edinburgh. 

J.  R.  N.  Macphail,  Edinburgh. 

W.  J.  Maxwell,  Dumfries. 

A.  H.  Millar,  F.S. A.  Scot.,  Dundee. 

David  Murray,  LL.D.,  Glasgow. 

Henry  Paton,  15  Myrtle  Terrace,  Edin. 

J.  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon  King-at-Arms. 

John  J.  Rogerson,  LL.D.,  Merchiston 
Castle  School,  Edinburgh. 

C.  J.  Romanes,  Edinburgh. 

George  Seton,  Advocate. 

John  E.  Shearer,  F.S.  A.  Scot.,  Stirling. 

Andrew  Smith,  Broompark,  Lanark. 

Rev.  George  Mure  Smith,  Stirling. 

Lieut. -Col.  David  M.  Smith,  Perth. 

The  New  Spalding  Club,  per  P.  J.  Ander- 
son, Secretary. 

G.  H.  Sprules,  Reigate,  Surrey. 

John  H.  Stevenson,  Advocate. 

J.  Maitland  Thomson,  3  Grosvenor  Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh. 

John  Wordie,  42  Montgomerie  Drive, 
Glasgow. 


695.  Names  of  Sundays  in  Lent. — A  contributor  writes,  '  I  have 
lately  been  told  of  a  country  district  in  England  where  the  weeks  in  Lent 
and  that  of  Easter  and  the  week  following  it,  go  by  these  names : — 

1.  Ted.  4.  Carling. 

2.  Med.  5.  Palm. 

3.  Misere.  6.  Pasce  egg. 

7.  Glee. 

Misers  and  gle£  are  supposed  to  rhyme. 

Of  course  some  of  these  are  quite  easy  to  understand,  but  what  is 
meant  by  'Ted,'  'Med,'  'Carling'? 

In  connection  with  the  above  note  the  following  information  by  a  lady 
has  been  sent: — 'On  Monday,  April  1,  I  went  to  a  Tyneside  hamlet  to 
take  a  mothers'  meeting.  Whilst  waiting  for  proceedings  to  begin  I  got  into 
conversation  with  the  mothers  on  the  shelling  of  peas  which  had  been 
carried  on  during  the  previous  day  (Passion  Sunday  in  our  parlance 
asking  why  it  was  called  Carling  Sunday,  and  what  the  custom  meant. 
No  one  could  give  me  more  than  the  tradition  that,  at  the  close  of  a 
famine,  a  ship  had  entered  some  port  laden  with  peas  which  had  been 
devoured  raw  by  the  famishing  people.  One  woman  of  the  company 
added,  "I  have  heard  all  the  Sundays  about  this  time  named  Ted,  Med," 
etc.  The  hamlet  in  which  this  woman  lives  lies  west  of  the  Armstrong 
works  on  the  Tyne.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  this 
north  of  England  usage.    Does  it  exist  in  Scotland  ?  Ed. 


696.  Drummond  of  Ermore  and  Carnock. — In  Nisbet's  Genealogical 
mss.,  Advocates'  Library,  is  a  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Drummond  of 

1  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
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Ermore,  which  I  find  is  proved  by  extracts  from  the  Register  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  Registers  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Stirling  Protocol  Book. 


Sir  John  Drummond: 


Mary  Montifex, 
heiress. 


The  Earls  of  Perth, 
etc. 


I 

William: 
of  Ermore, 
3rd  son. 


Elizabeth  Airth, 
sister  (?)  of 
Sir  Wm.  Airth. 


I 

DAVID: 

of  Ermore  and 
Carnock. 


Marion  Cuninghame, 
daughter  of  the  laird  of 
Wester  Polmaise. 


Robert  : 
of  Carnock. 


Marion,  sister  to  Wm.  Menteith 
of  West  Carse. 


Alexander=Marjorie,  sister  to  Robt.  Bruce 
of  Auchinbowie. 


1st  w.  2nd  w. 

Margaret  Kirkaldy=Sir  Robert=Marjorie, 
sister  of  the 
laird  of  Grange. 


sister  to  Robert, 
Lord  Elphinstone. 


Alexander 
of  Midhope, 

male  line 
extinct  in  3rd 
generation. 


Charles 
of 

Kingsfield. 


Margaret=Adam  Erskine, 


I 

Patrick=Margaret  Scott 


Commendator  of 

of  Mounie. 

of  Hawthornden, 

Cambuskenneth. 

father  of  Drum- 

d.s.p. 

mond  the  Poet. 

A  lex  a  >; ;  f  r  =  Elizabeth,  James. 

daughter  of  Sir  d.s.p. 
Patrick  Hepburn 
of  Waughton. 


I 

Sir  John= 


Patrick.     Agnes=John  Abercromby 
d.s.p.  of  Abbots-Kerse. 

(See  Scot.  Antiq. 
x.  p.  67.) 

/[\ 

— ,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Andrew  Rollo 
of  Duncrab. 


Sir  John, 
killed  at  Battle  of  Alford, 
under  Montrose,  1645,  S-P- 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  family  of  Abercromby  of  Abbots- 
Kerse  and  Throsk  represents  that  of  Drummond  of  Ermore  and  Carnock. 

Ed. 


697.  Culross  Abbey  Church. — A  peculiarity  of  this  interesting  old 
church  is  that  the  central  tower  must  have  cut  off  the  still  existing  choir 
from  the  now  demolished  nave.  In  the  west  and  east  walls  of  the  tower 
are  round  arched  doorways,  clearly  coeval  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
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The  west  door  now  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  church.  Nearly 
all  trace  of  the  nave  has  disappeared.  We  give  an  old  view  of  the 
abbey  from  Les  delices  de  la  Grand-B retagne  et  de  V  Irlande,  by  James 
Beeverell.  The  print  occurs  in  what  is  styled  '  Nouvelle  Edit.,'  printed  at 
Leyden,  1727.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  many  old 
illustrated  books,  plates  from  earlier  editions  were  made  use  of.  In  the 
present  instance  a  good  portion  of  the  nave  is  shown  as  still  standing. 
The  main  road  from  Culross  to  the  interior  of  Fife  passes  by  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  now  it  passes  at  some  little  distance  west  of  the  building. 
The  handsome  mansion  of  Culross  Abbey  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  at  the  east  of  the  church.  The  building  there 
situated  in  the  view  bears  not  the  least  resemblance  to  it.  It  is  probable 
that  the  plate  was  executed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  ruins  were 
much  more  extensive.  Probably  when  the  mansion  was  built  they  served 
as  a  quarry.  Ed. 

698.  The  Golf-ball  Makers  of  Leith. — A  friend  has  kindly  lent  us 
the  Minute-Book  of  'The  Craft  of  Shoe-makers  in  Canongate,  Edinburgh.' 
It  is  a  fine  old  folio  volume  in  the  original  leather  binding,  with  one  of  the 
two  brass  clasps  still  remaining.  On  a  small  piece  of  paper  with  an  orna- 
mental border  pasted  on  the  fifth  page  is  the  following: — 'Anno  Dom.  / 
1 6 10  /  Deacon  /  Alexander  Law  j  Thomas  Laurie  Secund  /  Cuthbert 
Punkerton  Box  m.  /  John  Craig,  Elder  m.  /  Charles  Fortoun>  m.  /  Willia?n 
Nicolsoun,  m.  /  Alexander  Menteithy  m.  /  William  Arthoure,  m.  /  Henri 
Fethie,  m.  /  All  being  Masters  to  the  saide  /  Deacon,  quha  gevis  this  /  Buke 
freely  to  the  craft,  and/God's  blessing.'  On  the  seventh  and  following 
pages  are  inscribed  '  The  Acts  of  the  Craft,'  and  then  follows  a  list  of 
'  the  cordenars  and  fremen  of  the  burgh  of  the  Cannongaitt  Quhlk  hes 
bene  resseivitt  and  admittit  Mrs  and  friemen  ilk  ane  successevelie  eldest 
efter  utheris  sence  the  24  of  August  1554  zeiris.'  We  have  not  noticed 
any  names  of  striking  interest,  and  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  print  the 
list.  The  later  minutes,  however,  contain  some  information  bearing  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  craft,  and  their  dealings  with  the  cordenars,  shoe- 
makers, and  golf-ball  makers  of  North  Leith  '  within  the  regalitie  of 
brochtoun.' 

In  1639  '  Johnne  Dicksonne '  is  mentioned  as  'ball-maker'  in  Leith. 

1639.  Aug.  6.  Amongst  an  inventory  of  writs  appears:  '18.  Item,  -Ane 
decreit  befoir  the  barroun  baillie,  the  cordiners,  and  ball- 
makeris  in  North  Leith  of  the  daitt  of  21  December  1633  zeires.' 

In  1640.  May  5.  4  William  Dicksonne,  Thomas  Andro,  and  Johnne 
Dicksonnes,  Gow  ball  makeris  and  schoemakeris  ...  in  the 
north  syd  of  the  burgh  of  Leith,  within  the  regalities  of 
brochtoun,  for  thameselves  and  remanent  brethrene  schoe- 
makeris and  coblers.' 

1641.  Jan.  7.  'Andro  Dicksoun,  prenteis  to  Wm  Dicksoune,  cordiner  and 
gowff  ball  maker  in  Leith '  made  freeman. 

1649.  June  4-  'Andro  Dicksoun,  oversiar  of  the  cordiners  and  gowf  ball 
makeris  in  North  Leith.' 

In  1654,  Aug.  26.  There  is  a  long  agreement  of  12  clauses  by  which 
'the  North  Leith  and  Canongate  Societies'  were  'United.' 
The  abstract  of  the  7th  clause  is  as  follows  :  '  Cordwainers  and 
ball  makers  and  Theirs   Indwellers   in   North   Leith  and 
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Broughton  Are  Admitted  &  Establish'd  As  Freemen  There 
&  from  Time  to  Time  Enter'd  so,  As  necessary,  And  have 
Priviledge  to  Vote  in  Canongate,  But  not  Reside  thare,  Unless 
they  Paid  full  Dues.'    Thus  the  two  Crafts  were  united,  and 
set  an  example  which  may  possibly  be  followed  before  long 
by  the  Burghs  which  contained  them.    Though  the  '  golf  ball 
makers '  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  from  their  incorporation 
in  the  more  wealthy  Society,  we  do  not  find  them  mentioned 
as  a  distinct  class  of  the  craft  later  on. 
Before  closing  the  old  Minute-Book  we  give  an  entry  which  may  be 
of  interest.     In  1682,  Dec.  5,  the  Court  of  Cordiners  'found  William 
brotherstoune  Lykewayes  sufficiently  quallified  in  the  art  and  trade  of 
makeing  Coatch  harnisheing  .  .  .  and  grants  him  libertie  to  work  in  that 
Trade  within  their  Liberties,'  etc.    This  is  an  early  instance  of  the  mention 
of  coach  harness  making  in  Scotland.  Ed. 

699.  Scots  Drink. — A  little  pamphlet  under  the  above  title  by  Dr. 
Cramond,  the  schoolmaster  of  Cullen,  an  able  and  erudite  antiquary,  has 
recently  been  published,  apparently  reprinted  from  the  columns  of  the 
Elgin  Coura?it  and  Courier.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  which  the  author  has 
diligently  gathered  together  from  many  sources.  Whether  or  not  we  are 
to  believe  that  the  Picts  brewed  beer  from  heather,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
beer  was  a  common  drink  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  Not  that  it  bore 
any  resemblance  to  the  '  pale  ale '  of  modern  times ;  it  was  more  likely  a 
thick  glutinous  stuff  with  a  good  deal  of  body,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  the  climatic  conditions  rendered  it  essential  to  have  some- 
thing strengthening  and  warming  to  drink.  It  was  probably  made  from 
the  malt  of  oats,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  good  and 
palatable  beverage,  as  the  author  of  an  ancient  Gaelic  poem  says  that  he — 

'  Should  like  the  family  of  heaven 
To  be  drinking  it  through  time  eternal.' 

This  nectar  must  have  been  very  cheap,  judging  from  the  large 
quantities  consumed,  though  we  are  not  told  its  exact  price  in  these  early 
periods.  The  household  of  the  queen  of  Robert  11.,  however,  managed  to 
stow  away  3315  gallons  in  33  weeks,  which,  even  allowing  that  the 
establishment  was  a  large  one,  was  pretty  good  work  when  we  consider 
that  there  was  in  all  probability  a  proportionate  amount  of  wine  consumed. 
The  price  of  ale  in  Aberdeen  in  1442  was  6d.  a  gallon,  which  seems  a 
very  reasonable  figure,  especially  when  we  consider  that  both  money  and 
measure  were  Scots ;  but  as  time  went  on  it  rose  in  price,  and  in  the 
sixteenth  century  varied  from  one  to  two  shillings  a  gallon.  Fynes 
Moryson,  the  traveller  (1598),  does  not  think  much  of  the  Scots  ale,  and 
says  that  it  will  'distemper  a  stranger's  bodie,'  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Leslie,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  calls  it  'a  drink  maist  halsum.'  Scots 
ale  differed,  indeed,  considerably  from  English,  as  it  was  made  without 
hops,  and  was  therefore  more  likely  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  that 
sweet  ale  which  was  brought  to  such  perfection  in  Edinburgh  in  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  but  which  has  now  gone  quite  out  of  fashion.  For 
centuries,  however,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Cramond's  researches,  ale 
or  beer,  and  not  either  wine  or  spirits,  must  have  been  the  staple  drink  of 
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the  Scottish  people,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  had  to  make  way  for 
less  1  halsum '  drink.  Even  so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  the  chief 
revenue  of  the  town  of  Dundee  was  derived  from  a  tax  of  2d.  Scots  on 
every  pint  of  ale  brewed  in  the  town.  In  the  year  17 15-16,  there  was 
nearly  ^9000  Scots  raised  from  this  source,  and  before  the  duty  was 
abolished  in  1848,  the  Town  Council  paid  ^2500  from  the  proceeds  for 
the  erection  of  schools  and  the  promotion  of  education. 

But  though  ale  and  beer  were  so  largely  drunk,  they  only  divided  the 
affections  of  the  Scottish  people  with  wine,  of  which  there  was  no  lack 
even  in  early  times.  We  are  told  that  Alexander  in.  owed  no  less  than 
^2000  to  his  wine  merchant,  and  from  the  fourteenth  century  we 
constantly  find  large  purchases  of  wine  made  for  the  kings'  cellars,  claret, 
hock,  and  even  Greek  wine.  The  price  in  1360  varied  from  £6,  13s.  46. 
to  £10  a  tun.  At  a  later  date  it  was  the  custom  for  the  king's  '  symliers ' 
(sommelliers  =  chamberlains)  to  board  all  vessels  arriving  with  wine,  and 
to  choose  the  best  for  His  Majesty  before  any  part  of  the  cargo  was 
allowed  to  be  sold.  Sometimes  nasty  things  were  said  about  the  king 
not  being  a  good  settler  of  his  accounts,  and  in  1581  we  read  in  the  Privy 
Council  Records  that  the  king's  house  was  not  well  furnished  with  wine 
from  the  afflicting  circumstance  that  the  wine  merchants  would  not  give 
the  sovereign  credit  notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  the  Master  of  the 
Household  and  other  special  servants  that  they  would  all  be  paid.  It  was 
considered  a  matter  'sa  necessar  as  that  it  cannot  be  defferrit  nor 
myslippinit,'  so  orders  were  as  usual  given  to  the  king's  'symliers'  to  taste 
and  choose  the  wine,  and  payment  was  faithfully  promised  both  for  the 
wine  that  was  then  taken  and  for  all  that  was  unpaid  for.  All  which 
proves  that  His  Majesty  must  have  been  very  hard  up  for  liquor,  a  state 
of  circumstances  which  would  not  suit  King  James,  because  from  his  own 
account  he  was  by  no  means  averse  not  only  to  a  glass  of  good  wine,  but 
to  a  good  many  of  them  :  '  Here  we  are/  says  he,  writing  to  a  friend  from 
the  Court  of  Copenhagen;  'drinkin'  and  drivin'  in  the  auld  way.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  all  the  better  classes  drank  wine,  and  plenty 
of  it,  though,  perhaps,  it  was  the  following  century  that  was  really  the 
golden  age  of  drinking  in  Scotland.  Still,  they  did  very  well  in  the 
seventeenth  century  if  we  are  to  believe  the  stories  of  travellers  as  to  their 
more  than  hospitable  treatment  in  the  mansion-houses  of  the  country. 
And  the  variety  of  liquor  was  wonderful,  the  importations  including 
French  and  Gascony  wines  of  various  sorts,  Levant  wines,  as  Muscadel 
and  Malmsey  ;  Spanish  wines,  including  Sack,  Canary,  Malaga,  Madeira, 
Tent  and  Alicant,  and  Rhine  wines  of  different  kinds.  Besides  these 
there  was,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  French  brandy  imported.  But  they 
mixed  their  liquor  horribly,  and  were  unworthy  of  the  advantages  which 
they  enjoyed,  not  only  of  getting  wine,  but  of  getting  it  cheap,  as  claret 
was  sold  as  low  as  iod.  a  mutchkin,  which  was  about  equal  to  an  English 
quart.  A  traveller  tells  us  that  the  welcome  of  a  stranger  consisted 
in  making  him  drunk  as  rapidly  as  possible,  which  was  easily  accomplished, 
by  first  making  him  swallow  a  great  quaich  of  '  syrup  of  beer '  (sweet  ale 
probably),  then  a  glass  of  white  wine,  then  a  rummer  of  claret  followed 
by  a  glass  of  sack;  this  round  was  repeated  till  the  desired  effect  was 
produced.  This  was  beastly ;  but  let  us  hope  that  Mr.  Thomas  Kirke, 
who  records  it,  had  got  into  exceptionally  bad  hands,  and  that  it  was  not 
characteristic  of  the  habits  of  the  country  in  general. 
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Mr.  Cramond  thinks  that  most  of  the  claret  and  much  of  the  Rhine 
wine  was  mulled  and  drunk  hot  with  sugar  and  spices,  and  no  doubt  this 
must  often  have  been  the  case.  But  we  doubt  if  this  was  at  all  a  universal 
practice,  especially  in  the  eighteenth  century;  in  fact,  it  is  a  question 
whether  our  ancestors  were  then  quite  aware  of  the  advantage  of  even 
slightly  warming  claret  so  as  to  bring  out  its  bouquet,  else  why  has  the 
handle  of  the  claret  jug  survived  to  this  day?  Other  wines  were  put 
into  ordinary  decanters,  but  claret  into  a  jug  with  a  handle,  on  purpose, 
apparently,  to  prevent  the  hand,  while  grasping  the  decanter,  from  heating 
the  wine  as  it  passed  into  the  glass.  This,  we  admit,  is  a  mere  theory, 
but  can  any  one  give  another  explanation  of  this  curious  survival  of  the 
handle  on  a  claret  jug  ? 

But  the  most  interesting  question  which  is  raised  by  this  little  brochure 
relates  to  the  reputation  of  whisky  as  par  excellence  the  national  Scottish 
beverage.  The  word  itself  never  occurs  in  ancient  documents,  and  even 
if  we  understood  aqua  vitae  to  be  a  synonymous  term,  we  find  that  it 
never  was  used  to  any  large  extent  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  only  in  com- 
paratively quite  modern  times  that  whisky  has  become  the  popular  drink 
it  now  is.  What  was  aqua  vitae}  It  is  mentioned  in  The  Red  Book  of 
Ossory,  so  early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  description  is  given  of 
the  mode  of  distillation :  it  is  said  to  be  made  from  wine  at  least  a  year 
old  distilled  and  redistilled  ten  times.  It  was  not  therefore  made  from 
malt ;  the  name  itself  is  said  to  be  derived  from  aqua  de  vite,  water  of  the 
vine,  though  it  is  more  likely  to  be  from  aqua  vitae,  water  of  life,  just  as 
Cognac  is  still  termed  eau  de  vie.  Mr.  Cramond  does  not  go  into  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  but  the  point  is  not  without  interest.  It  is  probably 
the  Latinised  form  of  the  Gaelic,  commonly  spelt  usquebaugh,  but  which 
Professor  Skeat  says  comes  from  uisge-beatha,  water  of  life.  But  from  a 
passage  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Regalis  Londini,  1682,  it  would  seem 
that  formerly  the  term  usquebaugh  was  not  applied  to  the  simple  spirit  we 
are  now  familiar  with  as  '  whisky.'  The  following  appears  as  a  1  Tinctura ': — 

Usquebach,  sive  aqua  vitae,  Hibernis  popularis. 

R 

Aquae  vitae  generosioris  lib.  xxiv.,  illis  per  quatriduum  infunde  Rad. 
Glycyrrizae  libram  j. ;  levarum  passarum  exacinat.  lbss. ;  Caryophyllorum 
unciam  dimidiam,  Maris,  Zingiberis,  ana  3  ij. ;  servetur  colatura  in 
usum. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  above  extraordinary  mixture  can  have  been, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  aqua  vitae,  whatever  it  exactly  was — and  we 
presume  it  was  a  spirit  of  some  sort — was  not  a  common  drink  in  Scotland 
in  early  times.  It  was  probably  kept  in  small  quantities  in  many  houses, 
but  only  as  a  cordial  or  medicine  :  at  least  that  is  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  have  come  after  some  independent  search.  In  looking  over  the  Privy 
Council  Records,  for  instance,  we  find  that  in  1573  Turnbull  of  Bedrule 
and  others  were  summoned  to  answer  for  harrying  the  house  of  Kerr  of 
Ancrum.  They  seem  to  have  made  a  pretty  clean  sweep  of  everything  the 
house  contained,  judging  from  the  long  list  of  articles  condescended  upon. 
The  booty  included  three  puncheons  of  claret  (a  very  early  mention  of  Bour- 
deaux  wine  under  that  name)  and  one  of  white  wine  at  ,£66,  13s.  4CL  per 
tun,  also  five  tin  flagons  of  Flanders  work,  two  thereof  full  of  aqua  vitae, 
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amounting  to  five  pints,  'price  of  the  pynt  ios.'  Now  if  aqua  vitae  had 
been  at  all  a  common  drink  at  this  time,  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
much  more  of  it  in  a  house  the  cellars  of  which  were  so  well  stocked  as 
those  of  Ancrum  evidently  were ;  and  the  value — ten  shillings  per  pint — 
seems  much  more  than  ordinary  whisky,  as  we  know  it,  would  be  worth. 
Was  it  not  rather  some  precious  cordial,  the  making  of  which  cost  much 
more  money  than  the  mere  distillation  of  malt  would  amount  to.  It  is 
almost  certain,  we  think,  that  aqua  vitae,  in  early  times  at  all  events,  was 
not  what  is  now  known  as  whisky,  but  the  name  ultimately  got  applied  to 
the  latter  drink  as  it  became  more  common.  This  did  not  happen,  how- 
ever, at  least  so  far  as  the  Lowlands  are  concerned,  till  the  latter  half  of  last 
century.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  an  account  of  the  reception  of  Charles 
ii.  by  the  Burgh  of  Pittenweem,  which  we  print  on  another  page,  he  will 
see  that  whisky  is  not  included  among  the  liquid  refreshments  provided 
for  the  King  and  his  followers.  And  so  late  as  1750  it  was  either 
practically  unknown,  or  at  all  events  formed  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  libations  of  the  upper  classes.  It  was  claret  that  was  the  great  drink 
then,  claret  ran  in  floods,  was  drawn  from  the  wood  and  drunk  literally 
in  bucketfuls.  There  were  sixteen  hogsheads  of  claret  used  at  Arniston 
House  per  annum,  Chambers  {Domestic  Annals)  tells  us  :  Lord  President 
Forbes  spent  ^40  sterling  per  month  on  that  rosy  fluid,  while  in  the  days 
of  John  Forbes  of  Culloden — Bumper  John  as  he  was  called — it  was  the 
custom  to  prize  off  the  top  of  each  successive  cask  of  claret  and  place  it 
in  the  corner  of  the  hall  to  be  emptied  in  pailfuls  !  How  any  man  of 
those  times  ever  succeeded  in  reaching  middle  age  is  a  mystery  and  marvel 
to  our  degenerate  race. 

After  claret  port  reigned  supreme  for  a  time,  but  it  was  never  so  pre- 
eminently a  1  Scots  drink.'  No  matter  how  seasoned  the  toper  might  be, 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  drink  port  to  the  same  extent  as  claret ; 
and  it  had  an  objectionable  habit  of  inducing  gout  and  other  attendant  ills. 
But  it  was  not  till  this  century  that  whisky  really  became  a  popular  drink, 
and  only  in  very  recent  times  has  it  ceased  to  be  an  exclusively  local  liquor, 
and  attained  to  the  world-wide  celebrity  it  at  present  enjoys.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  wholly  a  good  thing  we  will  allow  moralists  and  doctors  to 
decide,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  while  temperance  is  steadily  increasing  and 
drunkenness  has  happily  ceased  to  be  the  fashion,  whisky  is  manufactured 
to  hitherto  unheard-of  extent,  and  it  is  found  not  only  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  but  almost  all  over  the  civilised  world.  It  was  only  the  other  day, 
while  walking  along  one  of  the  quaint  narrow  streets  of  Genoa,  that  the 
writer  of  these  lines  saw  in  the  window  of  a  small  shop  a  label  bearing  the 
magic  words  '  Long  John's  Ben  Nevis  !' 

A  curious  fact,  which  may  or  may  not  have  to  do  with  the  gradual 
diminution  of  wine-drinking  in  Scotland,  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in 
Notes  and  Queries  (5th  Series,  ii.  1 54).  He  says,  '  On  the  8th  of  June 
1723,  was  formed  at  Edinburgh  the  Society  of  Improvers  in  Agriculture, 
the  first  Association  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  moved  and  carried  a  resolution  against  drinking  foreign  stuff 
"that  thereby  the  distilling  of  our  grain  might  be  encouraged,  and  the 
great  sums  annually  sent  to  France  for  brandy,  generally  smuggled,  might 
be  kept  at  home."  It  thus  and  then  became  a  point  of  honour  to  drink 
home-made  whisky,  which  becoming  popular  by  degrees  acquired  the 
character  it  has  long  borne  of  being  pre-eminently  "  Scotch  drink." '  As 
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to  this,  it  may  be  said  that,  however  patriotic  the  intentions  of  the 
1  Improvers  in  Agriculture '  may  have  been,  they  certainly  took  a  long 
time  to  bear  fruit. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Cramond's  pamphlet  without  recommend- 
ing it  as  a  valuable  compendium  of  interesting  information  on  the  matter 
of  which  it  treats.  As  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
the  subject  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and  there  is  no  one  more 
qualified  than  Mr.  Cramond  to  produce  a  history  of  it  in  greater  detail. 

J.  B.  P. 

700.  A  Royal  Visit  to  Pittenweem. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  Council  Book  of  Pittenweem,  and  was  transcribed  by  that 
zealous  antiquary,  Robert  Riddel  of  Friars  Carse,  in  one  of  his  note- 
books now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.  It  relates  to  a  passing  visit  paid  to  the  ancient  burgh  by  King 
Charles  11. — a  king,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  the  solemn  ceremony  which  had 
been  but  a  few  weeks  before  performed  at  Scone,  but  a  king  with  little 
power,  and  less  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  his  subjects.  He  had  come  to  Scotland,  accepted  the  Covenant,  and 
gained  the  Scottish  Crown,  and  he  was  now  making  a  brief  tour  in  Fife, 
the  last  appearance  any  sovereign  was  to  make  in  Scotland  for  the  next 
two  hundred  years ;  for,  alarmed  by  the  news  of  Cromwell's  arrival,  he  fled 
south,  and  never  revisited  the  country  wrhich  gave  him  his  first  crown. 
The  account  of  the  visit  is  interesting,  and  presents  a  curious  picture  of 
the  simple  manners  of  the  time  : — 

'  February  165 1. 

'The  Bailies  and  Council  being  conveened,  and  haveing  receved 
information  that  his  Majesty  is  to  be  in  progress  with  his  court  along  the 
coast  to-morrow  and  to  stay  at  Anstruther  House  that  night,  have  thought 
it  expedient,  according  to  their  bounden  duty,  with  all  reverence  and  due 
respect,  and  with  all  the  solemnity  they  can,  to  wrait  on  his  Majesty  as  he 
comes  through  this  his  Majesty's  burgh,  and  invite  his  Majesty  to  eat 
and  drink  as  he  passes  :  and  for  that  effect  hath  ordained  that  the  morn 
afternoon  the  townes  coloures  be  put  upon  the  bartezan  of  the  steeple  : 
and  that  at  three  o'clock  the  bells  begin  to  ring,  and  ring  on  still  till  his 
Majesty  come  hither  and  passes  to  Anstruther,  an  sicklike  that  the 
minister  be  spoken  to,  to  be  with  the  Bailies  and  Council,  who  are  to  be 
in  their  best  apparel ;  and  with  them  a  guard  of  24  of  the  ablest  men  with 
partizans,  and  other  24  with  muskets,  all  in  their  best  apparel,  William 
Sutherland,  Commander,  as  Captain  of  the  guard,  are  to  wait  upon  his 
Majesty  and  receive  his  Highness  at  the  West  Port,  bringing  his  Majesty 
and  Court  through  the  town  untill  they  come  to  Robert  Smith's  yeat, 
where  ane  table  is  to  be  covered  with  my  Lord's  best  carpet :  and  that 
George  Nettenveeke  have  in  readiness  of  fine  flour  some  great  bunns  and 
other  wheat  bread  of  the  best  order,  baken  with  sugar,  cannel,  and  other 
spices  fitting  :  and  that  James  Richardson  and  Walter  Jurth  have  care  to 
have  ready  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  good  strong  ale,  with  canary,  sack, 
Rhenish  wine,  tent,  white,  and  claret  wines,  that  his  Majesty  and  court 
may  eat  and  drink.  And  in  the  meantime,  when  his  Majesty  is  present, 
the  guard  do  diligently  attend  about  the  court :  and  so  soon  as  his 
Majesty  is  to  go  away  that  a  sign  be  made  to  Andrew  Todd,  who  is 
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appointed  to  attend  the  coloures  on  the  steeple  head,  to  the  effect  he  may 
give  sign,  to  those  who  attend  the  cannon,  of  his  Majesty's  departure,  and 
then  the  hail  36  cannon  to  be  shott  at  once.  It  is  also  thought  fit  that 
the  minister  and  James  Richardson,  the  oldest  Bailie,  when  his  Majesty 
comes  to  the  table,  show  the  great  joy  and  sense  this  Burgh  has  of  his 
Majesty's  condescendence  to  visit  the  same,  and  other  expressions  of 
loyalty. 

4  All  which  was  acted.'  J.  B  .P. 


YOUNGER  OF  CO.  DUMFRIES. 


701.  Arms  of  Younger  {Scot.  Antiq.  iii.  p.  168). — We  have  already 
given  the  arms  of  Jonckeer  of  Flanders;  Captain  Henry  Younger,  1645; 
Younger,  co.  Hereford,  1634;  and  Younger,  co.  Dumfries,  1866.  The 
last-named  family,  finding  that  the  arms  granted  to  them  were  those  of 
Young  (a  totally  different  name),  have  wisely  matriculated  the  following 
coat  (1892) :  Or,  on  a  bend  az.,  between  two  martlets  sa.,  three  roses  arg., 
barbed  and  seeded  vert,  on  a  chief  gu.,  a  crescent  between  two  mullets  of 
the  first.  George  Younger,  Esq.,  Alloa,  whose  pedigree  is  given  in  the 
Scottish  Antiquary  (iii.  pp.  6,  35,  134),  has  received  the  following  grant  of  ^ 
arms  :  Party  per  saltire  or  and  gu.,  a  rose  counterchanged,  in  base  a  martlet 
sa.  on  a  chief  az.,  three  covered  cups  of  the  first.  These  last  denote  his 
descent  from  Marjorie  Schaw,  daughter  of  George  Schaw  of  Knockhill, 
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Esq.,  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Schaw  of  Sauchie  and  Greenock  (iii.  8).  It 
may  be  noticed  that  no  known  connection  exists  between  the  Clack- 
mannanshire Youngers,  who  have  been  traced  back  to  1570,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  and  the  Youngers  of  Dumfries,  who  have  been  traced  to  Thomas 
Younger  of  Linton,  co.  Peebles,  about  1580.  There  is  also  a  third  family 
of  Younger,  of  Glasgow,  whose  pedigree  has  been  traced  to  1550,  showing 
no  connection  with  either  of  the  other  two  families.  Ed. 


YOUNGER  OF  CO.  CLACKMANNAN. 


702.  From  Perth  to  Carlisle  in  1795. — [The  writer  of  the 
following  journal  was  the  Rev.  William  MacRitchie,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Clunie,  Perthshire.  Although  he  left  a  good  deal  in  the  shape  of 
'literary  remains/  these  are  mostly  in  manuscript,  like  the  journal  in 
question ;  but  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  very  full  monograph,  descriptive 
of  his  parish,  contributed  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of 
Scotland  (Part  IX.,  Edinburgh,  1793,  pp.  225-276),  and  of  a  'Meteoro- 
logical Register  for  the  years  182 1,  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  kept  at  the 
Manse  of  Clunie,  Perthshire,'  which  appeared  in  the  Edifiburgh  Philo- 
sophical Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  1825.  From  a  statement  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  publication  last  named,  this  appears  to  have  been  only  one  of  a 
series  of  similar  compilations  which  Mr.  MacRitchie  had  already 
published ;  but  no  direct  reference  is  given  to  them.    That  he  was  well- 
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known  as  an  observer  of  natural  phenomena  is  shown  by  two  letters 
received  by  him  from  Henry  Brougham,  dated  Edinburgh,  16th  February 
1798,  and  17th  June  1799,  in  which  Mr.  Brougham,  writing  as  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Physics,  asks  from  Mr.  MacRitchie 
a  detailed  contribution  relating  to  the  geology  of  Strathardle  and  the 
district  north  of  Blairgowrie.  Mr.  Brougham  writes :  ' We  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  publish  a  volume  of  papers ;  among  these  it  is  my  wish 
to  have  a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  phenomena  near  your 
residence.'  But  whether  this  contribution  was  ever  made,  or,  if  made, 
published,  is  unknown  to  the  present  writer. 

The  diary  now  printed  reveals  the  fact  that  its  author  was  a  keen 
botanist,  but  it  also  shows  that  his  tastes  and  sympathies  were  not 
restricted  to  scientific  subjects.  This,  indeed,  is  otherwise  denoted  by 
his  various  MS.  poems,  in  the  style  of  Gray  and  Collins,  which  are  not 
without  a  considerable  amount  of  grace  and  poetic  feeling,  although 
somewhat  lacking  in  the  note  of  originality. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  whole  journey  described  by  the  diary  takes 
the  reader  as  far  as  London;  the  greater  part  of  the  distance — from 
Perthshire  to  Sheffield — having  been  covered  on  horseback,  and  the 
remainder  by  means  of  the  stage-coach.  But  readers  of  the  Scottish 
Antiquary  will  probably  be  content  to  accompany  the  traveller  no  farther 
than  the  English  Border.] 

Leave  Clunie,  Monday  the  22nd  June,  and  arrive  to  dinner  at  Perth. 
Dine  at  the  King's  Arms  with  a  Lieutenant  Murray,  an  officer  of  the 
Mankse  Fencibles.1  Have  an  interview  with  a  Captain  Lindsay,  a 
respectable  veteran  of  the  navy  sent  hither  on  His  Majesty's  recruiting 
service.  No  seamen,  he  says,  can  be  had  here,  though  he  makes  them 
the  tempting  offer  of  twenty-five  guineas  a  man  and  upwards.  'The 
times  are  hard,'  says  the  Captain,  '  and,  I  fear,  will  be  harder  still.  We 
may  beat  the  French  to  loggerheads  by  sea,  if  they  please;  but  I  fear  we 
shan't  be  able  to  give  laws  to  France.  They  will  laugh  at  the  attempt. 
The  times  are  damned  bad  indeed,  and  they  would  never  go  down  with 

me  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  a  bottle  of  good  claret,  by  '— .' 

It  seems  the  Captain  likes  a  bottle  of  good  claret !  Arrive  in  the  evening 
at  Kinross. 

Next  morning,  Tuesday  the  23rd,  set  out  for  the  waterside.  At 
Kelty-bridge  meet  a  vast  number  of  coal-drivers,  who  inform  me  they 
have  them  at  the  pits  there  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  and  eightpence 
every  eighteen  stone-weight.  Would  to  God  we  had  coals  as  near  us,  and 
as  cheap,  in  the  Stormont !  By  the  side  of  the  brooks  that  run  by  Kelty- 
bridge  the  coal  appears  in  the  face  of  the  banks  rising  even  to  the  surface. 
The  pits  here  of  no  considerable  depth,  and  the  coal  very  accessible. 
It  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  freestone  (here  called  a  coal-band)  of  a 
considerable  thickness,  soft  and  easily  wrought,  but,  when  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  air,  hard  and  durable. 

A  little  to  the  North  of  Inverkeithing,  see  by  the  way-side  the  Parietaria 

officinalis  and  the  /uncus  .    Betwixt  the  turnpike  and  the  N.  Ferry 

observed  some  plants  of  the  Viola  hirta  in  the  face  of  the  basaltic  rocks. 

1  Although  the  Athole  family  had  sold  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the 
British  Government  in  1765,  they  did  not  relinquish  all  their  privileges  until  1829,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Manx  Fencibles  in  1795  were  kinsmen  of 
the  Duke. 
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Breakfast  at  the  Ferry.  No  prospect  of  a  passage  till  the  afternoon  :  con- 
trary winds  and  heavy  rain.  No  matter,  Cally 1  and  I  must  not  contend 
with  the  winds  and  the  waves.  Here  let  Botany  afford  me  some  consola- 
tion for  the  delay  and  the  badness  of  the  weather.  Take  an  opportunity 
of  a  fair  blink  to  ascend  the  rocks  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town.  Find 
the  Astragalus  Urale?isis  in  flower,  and  also  the  A.  arenarius,  etc.  Take 
off  abundance  of  excellent  specimens.  Have  a  quick,  rough  passage  of 
nine  minutes,  along  with  some  of  the  King's  Black  Horse  (Major  Watson). 
Arrive  at  Edinburgh  in  the  evening.  Pass  the  night,  next  day  and  next 
night,  in  Edinburgh,  partly  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
business,  and  principally  on  account  of  rainy  weather. 

Wednesday,  24th. — Dine  with  my  cousins  John  and  Thomas,  with 
Principal  Baird,2  Captain  Elder,3  Dr.  Ferguson,  etc.  Drink  tea  with  a 
Mrs.  Douglass  (sister  of  Mr.  Dawson  of  Graden).  She  introduces  us  to 
her  niece  Mrs.  Jeffrey  and  her  husband,  from  Ross-shire,  who  are  on  their 
way  to  Frogden  to  see  her  father  and  friends,  with  whom  I  passed  some 
happy  days  last  summer.  Part  in  the  evening  with  my  good  friend  Mr. 
Bruce,4  who  takes  charge  of  my  specimens  of  the  Astragalus. 

Thursday,  2$th. — Leave  Auld  Reekie  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and  set  out 
for  Linton  along  the  base  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  Pass  by  Woodhouselee 
(Tytler  Fraser,  advocate).  His  house  beautifully  situated  in  the  bosom  of 
a  cory  of  the  mountains,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  Mid-Lothian,  etc. 
The  day  hazy  and  murky,  have  but  an  obscure  prospect  around  me.  The 
S.  side  of  the  Pentlands  a  very  pleasant  pastoral  scene,  where  the 
Gentle  Shepherd  tends  his  feeding  flocks.  Saw,  with  some  surprise  indeed, 
a  shepherd  reclining  on  a  green  hill  by  the  side  of  the  way,  busied  in 
reading  a  Newspaper.  1  Curse  on  French  politics  ! '  said  I,  1  for  they  will 
ruin  our  country.  This  fellow  would  be  better  employed  gathering  plants 
as  I  am,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  his  sheep.  What  connection 
has  French  cruelty  with  the  happiness  of  this  poor  fellow's  situation  ?  If 
he  has  not  the  felicity  at  this  moment  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  having 
been  born  a  Scots  herd,  I  both  pity  and  despise  him.  But  what  business 
has  he  with  that  newspaper?  I  don't  like  to  be  uncharitable,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  he  puts  me  too  much  in  mind  of  too  many  fine  giddy  girls 
who  set  their  heads  agog  by  reading  romances  that  ought  to  be  made  a 
bonfire  of.  I  like  liberty  as  much  as  any  man  :  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
certainly  a  great  blessing ;  but  alas  !  the  very  best  of  blessings  are  too  often 
abused.' 

Pass  by  Newhall  (Brown,5  Esq.)  and  enter  W.  Lothian.6  Here  the 
country  abounds  with  good  peat-moss,  cast  up  in  great  quantities.  See 
here  some  of  the  Carlock-coal,  some  very  much  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
But  I  never  pass  through  a  coal  country  without  feeling  something  like 
envy.  Arrive  at  Linton  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  and  feed  Cally  with  good 
Polish  oats,  that  is,  as  I  was  informed,  oats  descended  from  oats  that  were 
brought  hither  about  two  years  ago  from  Poland.    They  are  a  round,  firm, 

1  His  horse  ;  probably  bought  or  foaled  at  Cally,  in  Strathardle. 

2  The  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

3  A  naval  officer,  brother  of  a  well-known  Provost  of  Edinburgh  of  that  date. 

4  Evidently  1  Mr.  Arthur  Bruce  of  the  Natural  History  Society,'  referred  to  in  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Clunie. 

5  In  Paterson's  1  British  Itinerary'  (1785)  Newhall  is  stated  to  belong  to  *  Hay,  Esq.' 

6  This  is  an  error.    Peebles  is  the  county  which  here  adjoins  Mid-Lothian. 
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meaty  pickle.  They  charge  here  only  fourpence  the  lippy.  The  hay  here 
one  shilling  a  stone,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  their  having  consumed 
last  winter  an  unusual  quantity  for  the  relief  of  their  sheep. 

About  the  division  of  Mid  and  West  Lothian  [read  Mid-Lothian  and 
Peeblesshire]  there  are  pretty  curious  appearances  of  what  we  call  drums} 
apparently  formed  by  currents  of  water.  They  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
Pentlands,  and  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  range  of  the  mountains,  or  at 
least  forming  a  very  small  angle  with  the  range. 

Set  out  from  Linton  at  two  o'clock,  and  enter  Tweed-dale  (county  of 
Peebles).2  Hamilton  of  Spittlehaugh  on  the  left.  Much  peat-moss  here ; 
thirteen  feet  deep,  with  gravel  at  the  bottom.  Knowing  Hamilton's 
grounds,  here  there  is  a  small  stratum  of  marie  with  limestone  in  it,  and 
sand  and  different  earths  above  it;  the  value  of  marie  not  understood 
here. 

Leave  the  Pentlands  behind  me.  Mendock  [or  Mendick]  hill  on  my 
right.  Pass  several  of  the  sources  of  the  Tweed.  Betwixt  Linton  and 
Broughton  look  in  vain  for  the  Primula  farinosa^  though  it  has  certainly 
been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  Take  up  some  fine  plants  of  the  Sedum 
villosum.    Netherurd,  Lawson,  Esq. 

At  Broughton  (property  of  Lord  Braxfield)  informed  that  some  farms 
here  sett  at  thirty  shillings  an  acre.  The  mountains  occupied  by  sheep, 
beautiful  and  green  to  the  top.  The  lands  in  the  valleys  well  laid  out  and 
in  high  culture.  Blue  slate  quarries  here.  Lord  Braxfield  here  looked 
upon  as  a  miser.  Proof  of  it :  an  attempt  to  be  made  for  discovering  coal 
(a  thing  much  wanted  here)  was  in  agitation  lately;  and  most  of  the 
substantial  people  here  were  willing  to  subscribe  according  to  their  abilities 
for  defraying  the  expense ;  Lord  Braxfield  would  not  subscribe  a  shilling.3 

Leave  Broughton.  Drummelzier  (Hay,  Esq.)  on  my  left.  Come  into 
the  truly  pastoral  banks  of  the  Tweed,  here  a  small  river  in  its  ordinary 
state,  but,  when  swelled  by  the  floods,  it  occupies  the  whole  dale,  which 
is  here  narrow,  bounded  by  high  green  mountains,  with  a  little  heath 
intermixed  near  their  tops.  The  mountains  are  not  conical  or  rocky ;  but 
swell  boldly  from  the  dale,  their  outlines  forming  nearly  arches  of  circles ; 
rivulets  winding  betwixt  the  mountains  and  falling  into  the  Tweed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dale.  Poolmud  [Polmood],  Hunter,  Esq.  Arrive  about 
nine  o'clock  at  Bield,4  where  put  up  all  night,  and  sup  on  fresh  trout  from 
the  Tweed.  Tweedie  of  Oliver  Lord  of  the  Manor  ;  Duke  of  Queensberry 
first  Heritor. 

Friday  26th. — Leave  Bield  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  and  ascend  the  W. 
[or  left]  bank  of  the  Tweed,  which  now  begins  to  dwindle  into  a  brook. 
For  ten  or  eleven  miles  see  no  habitation  of  man,  but  two  or  three 
shepherd's  huts.  The  whole  grounds,  high  and  low,  along  this  tract  are 
covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  moss,  in  which  grows  bent  interspersed  with 
short  heath.  This  tegument,  which  runs  over  even  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  seems  to  be  at  a  medium  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  easily  cast  up 
and  forming  the  fuel  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tweedsmuir,  etc.    Under  this 

1  Although  Gaelic  was  not  the  language  of  the  Stormont,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
this  word  is  really  the  Gaelic  druim,  a  ridge. 

2  See  above  correction. 

3  A  somewhat  hasty  inference  this.  Lord  Braxfield  may  have  shown  more  wisdom 
than  his  neighbours  in  refusing  to  subscribe  to  this  scheme. 

4  Thirty-five  miles  from  Edinburgh  ;  an  easy  day's  ride. 
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mossy  covering,  the  whole  country  is  gravel ;  the  road  is  formed  by 
removing  the  tegument.  The  road  is  excellent,  though  the  tolls  are  high, 
twopence  to  Bield  and  all  the  way  to  Linton. 

Arrive  at  the  highest  elevation  of  the  road,  where  I  observe  plenty  of 
the  Saxifraga  stellaris,  which  announces  the  elevation  here  to  be  very 
considerable,  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  feet  or  upwards  above  the  level  of 
the  Solway  Firth.1  Join  the  Glasgow  road  at  the  head  of  Annandale, 
where  fall  in  with  my  last  year's  tract  [?  track].  A  little  before  the 
junction  of  the  roads,  stop  and  take  a  view  of  the  Hartfell  on  my  left, 
where  I  spent  last  year  one  of  the  happiest  mornings  of  my  life.  From 
this  elevation  descend  the  streamlets  that  form  the  sources  of  the  Annan 
on  the  S.,  the  Tweed  on  the  N.,  and  the  Clyde  on  the  west. 
Mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Annan  close  in  the  form  of  a  cul-de-sac?  with 
high,  steep  fronts  looking  towards  -the  dale.  See  here  the  mountains  of 
Cumberland  in  England.  Descend  to  Moffat,  and  take  up  the  Jasione 
?)io?itana  by  the  way,  but  not  in  flower.  Arrive  at  Rae's  Inn  to  breakfast 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,3  where  read  the  following  lines  written  on  the  glass 
in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  room  where  I  breakfasted  : — 

'  On  seeing  Mrs.  Kemble  in  the  character  of  "  Yarico  "  at  Dumfries, 
1794— 

'  Kemble,  thou  cur'st  my  unbelief  of  Moses  and  his  rod, 
At  Yarico's  sweet  notes  of  grief,  the  rock  with  tears  had  flow'd. 

R.  B.' 

'  On  being  asked  why  God  had  made  Miss  Davies  so  small  and  Mrs 
D  so  big — 

'  Ask  why  God  made  the  gem  so  small,  and  why  so  huge  the  granite, 
Because  God  meant  mankind  should  set  the  higher  value  on  it.'4 

Company  at  Moffat :  Lady  Lockhart  Ross ;  Mr.  Irvin,  West  Indian ; 
Mr.  Dalzel  of  Glenae ;  Mr.  Ogilvy  of  Chesters ;  Mr.  Hume  of  Bassington 
[Bassindean] ;  Captain  Lockhart,  Royal  Navy,  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Covington,  one  of  the  Lords  of  Session ;  Mr.  Paisley,  Banker ;  Mr. 
Carruthers  of  Howmain,  etc. 

1  The  road,  which  rises  all  the  way  from  Bield  to  the  water-shed  which  divides  the 
sources  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Annan,  reaches  at  that  point  a  height  of  thirteen  hundred 
feet. 

2  The  'Devil's  Beef  Tub.' 

3  He  had  thus  taken  four  hours  to  do  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  from  Bield  ;  a 
leisurely  rate  of  progress,  even  considering  the  hilly  roads  and  occasional  pauses  for 
botanising. 

4  It  seems  probable  that  our  traveller  did  not  realise  that  '  R.  B.'  represented  1  Robert 
Burns/  and  that  the  poet  himself  had  inscribed  one,  at  least,  of  these  epigrams  on  the 
window  only  a  few  months  previously.  A  curious  circumstance  is  that  the  lines  on  Mrs. 
Kemble  are  stated  by  one  writer  to  have  been  written  1  in  Mrs.  Riddel's  box  in  the 
Dumfries  Theatre,  in  the  winter  of  1794,'  and  yet  the  initials  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  Burns  wrote  that  epigram  at  Moffat  for  the  first  time.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  he 
would  quote  himself.  Another  noteworthy  detail  is  that  the  second  couplet  is  unsigned, 
although  it  has  never  been  disputed  that  the  lines  were  composed  and  written  for  the  first 
time  on  that  very  spot.  'The  epigram  is  said  to  have  been  uttered,  and  then  inscribed 
on  a  window-pane  of  the  principal  Inn,  at  Moffat,  on  observing  Miss  Davies  ride  past 
in  company  with  a  lady  of  portly  dimensions.  Burns  thought  so  well  of  it  as  to  record  it 
in  the  Glenriddell  MS.  Book,  now  at  Liverpool.'  (See  The  Works  of  Robert  Burns, 
edited  by  Wm.  Scott  Douglas.  Edinburgh,  W.  Patcrson,  1877.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  345-6,  and 
vol.  iii.  p.  205.)  It  may  be  added  that  our  diary  has  1  Mrs.  LV  instead  of  the  accepted 
'  Mrs.  A.,'  as  the  initial  of  the  stout  lady. 
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Go  out  to  the  Well  and  drink  of  the  water :  strong  sulphur ;  it  smells 
like  rotten  eggs,  very  forbidding  ;  its  taste  not  quite  so  disagreeable.  It  is 
thought  good  for  scorbutic  complaints.  The  Hartfell  Spaw  for  consump- 
tive ones.  On  my  way  to  the  well  observed  the  Symphytum  officinale  and 
the  Jasiofie. 

(To  be  continued.) 

703.  Abstract  of  Protocol  Book  of  the  Burgh  of  Stirling 

(continued  from  p.  64) — 

1472.  March  28.  Sasine  of  Sir  Richard  Smethsoun  of  an  annual  rent  of 
6s.  from  the  land  of  Sir  John  Robertson.    Page  51. 

1472.  April  2.  Sasine  by  Duncan  Forestar,  bailie  to  Malcolm  Flemyng, 
and  David  Guthry,  as  Attorney  for  Euphemia  le  .  .  .  spouse 
of  the  said  Malcolm,  in  a  tenement  on  the  south  side  of  the 
High  Street.  Page  51. 
„  April  1.  Walter  Forestar  appealed  from  the  Official  of  St.  Andrews 
to  the  Bishop  or  vicar-general. 

1472.  April  8.  Elizabeth  Elphinstoun,  relict  of  the  late  Alexander  Bisset  of 
Quarrell,  cassed  all  assedations,  etc.,  made  by  him  prejudicial 
to  her  terce,  etc.    Page  51. 

1472.  April  8.  In  presence  of  WTilliam,  Lord  le  Monypenny,  John  of 
Colquhoun  of  that  ilk,  knight,  James  Schaw  of  Salquhy, 
David  Crychtoune  of  Crawnestoune,  Malcolm  Flemyng,  son 
and  heir-apparent  of  Robert,  Lord  le  Flemyng,  William 
Strivelin  of  Keyr,  judges  arbiters  in  a  cause  between  William 
Strivelin  of  Cadder,  knight,  on  the  one  part,  and  Walter 
Stewart  of  Morfy  and  Patrick  of  Strivelin  on  the  other  part, 
anent  the  lands  of  Ester  Cadder,  the  said  Walter  and  Patrick 
protested  against  prejudice  to  them  through  the  said  William 
Strivelin's  non-compearance  at  certain  days  appointed  Page  52. 

1472.  April  7.  In  presence  of  the  provost  and  bailies,  Nicholas  Bully, 
vicar  perpetual  of  Inverkething,  read  certain  reasons  and 
allegations  contained  in  a  Schedule  of  paper.  Page  53. 
„  April  7.  In  the  same  court,  on  the  same  day,  John  Duncanson 
asked  an  instrument  according  to  the  tenor  of  an  act  written 
in  the  Court  Book.    Page  53. 

1472.  April  25.  Sir  Richard  Cristin,  perpetual  chaplain  of  the  altar  of 
St  James  the  Apostle  in  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Rood 
of  Strivelin,  read  certain  allegations  concerning  the  breaking  of 
a  sasine  taken  by  John  Nory,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Robert 
Nory,  of  his  tenement  in  the  said  burgh  on  the  north  side  of 
the  High  Street.    Page  53. 

1472-3.  Feb.  20.  Robert  Buchanan,  for  himself  and  his  spouse,  Margaret 
Haye,  and  their  heirs,  annulled  certain  Indentures  concerning 
the  lands  of  Margaret  of  Strathachin,  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Kin- 
cardin,  and  quitclaimed  the  said  Margaret  of  the  same,  etc. 
Witnesses,  Alexander  of  Stratoun,  spouse  of  the  said  Margaret 
of  Strathachin,  Andrew,  Lord  le  Gray,  and  others.    Page  53. 

1472.  April  24.  James  Nory,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Robert  Nory,  pre- 
sented a  brief  of  Sasine  from  Chancery  to  Adam  Bully,  one 
of  the  bailies  of  the  burgh,  on  a  tenement  in  the  said  burgh, 
who  gave  sasine  of  an  annual  rent  of  20s.  to  James  Nory. 
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Witnesses,  William  Edmonstoun  of  Duntretht,  Walter  Stewart 
of  Morfy,  etc.    Page  54. 

1472.  May  19.  Thomas  Symson,  Constable  to  the  King  for  his  castle  of 
Falkland,  on  the  lands  of  Inveraloun  in  the  sheriffdom  of 
Striveline,  to  Robeit  Colvene,  bailie  to  the  King  of  all  the 
Royal  lands  in  the  said  sheriffdom,  delivered  a  letter  of 
assedation  under  the  King's  privy  seal  and  signet,  and  with  his 
manual  subscription  on  the  assedation  to  the  said  Thomas 
and  his  heirs  of  the  lands  of  Inveraloun  for  19  years  ;  and  the 
said  Robert  delivered  the  said  lands  to  him  for  the  above 
space  at  the  principal  messuage.    Page  54. 

1472.  April  27.  Alexander  Broys,  son  of  Alexander  Broys  of  Stanehous, 
presented  a  brief  from  Chancery  to  William  Strivelin  of  Kere, 
Sheriff  and  Steward  of  Strathern  in  that  part,  on  the  grounds 
of  the  lands  of  Estir  Classingall  and  Westir  Classingall,  in  the 
earldom  of  Strathern,  who  delivered  sasine  of  the  same  to  the 
said  Alexander  Broys.  Witnesses,  Malcolm  Flemyng,  son 
and  heir  apparent  of  Robert,  Lord  le  Flemyng,  Sheriff  of 
Strivelin,  and  others.    Page  55. 

1472.  May  3.  Mathew  Forester,  burgess  of  the  burgh  of  Strivelin,  re- 
signed to  Mr.  Henry  Elphinstoun  of  Petyndrech,  the  40s.  land 
of  Petyndrech  which  he  had  in  wadset  for  40  merks.   Page  55. 

1472.  May  20.  Thomas  Symsoun,  Constable  of  the  King,  presented 
letters  of  Bailliary  of  John  Haldan  of  Glenegis,  to  Walter 
Symsoun,  bailie  of  the  said  John  in  that  part,  for  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Knokhil,  who  gives  sasine  to  the  said  Thomas  Sym- 
soun.   Page  55. 

1472.  May  17.  At  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  parish  church 
of  the  Holy  Rood  of  the  Burgh  of  Striveline,  in  time  of  high 
mass,  Sir  William  Strivelin  of  Caddar,  knight,  expounded  how 
he,  on  the  one  part,  and  Walter  Stewart  of  Morphy,  and 
Patrick  Strivelin,  on  the  other  part,  concerning  two  parts  of  the 
lands  of  Estir  Caddar,  and  a  submission  of  certain  debts  and 
spoliations,  were  agreed  according  to  the  tenor  of  an  indenture 
made  thereupon,  and  specially  the  said  Walter  and  Patrick 
were  bound  to  resign  the  said  lands  to  the  said  William,  who 
should  pay  them  ^100  Scots,  which  sum  he  warned  them  to 
receive  at  a  certain  day,  etc.    Page  56. 

1472.  June  1.  In  a  burgh  court  held  in  the  tolbooth  before  the  bailies, 
the  dean  of  gild,  and  community  of  the  burgh,  they  granted 
to  Sir  William  Brady,  chaplain,  the  first  chaplaincy  that  should 
become  vacant  within  the  said  burgh,  and  specially  the 
chaplainry  of  the  altar  of  the  Holy  rood,  notwithstanding  they 
had  formerly  granted  the  same  to  him.    Page  56. 

1472.  July  4.  Sir  John  Railstoun  appoints  Walter  Stewart  and  others  his 
procurators  to  uplift  his  annual  rents  and  defend  his  altar,  etc. 
Page  57. 

1472.  July  13.  Adam  Cosour,  burgess,  and  Kathrine  Fodringham,  his 
spouse,  presented  a  precept  of  sasine  under  the  seal  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Erskine,  directed  to  William  of  Moray  of  Tulchadam, 
his  bailie  in  that  part,  for  sasine  of  the  south  half  of  the  lands  of 
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Tulchgorme,  who  accordingly  delivers  sasine  of  the  said  lands. 
Page  57. 

1472.  July  13.  The  wife  of  the  late  John  Richardsoun,  burgess  of  the 
said  burgh,  annulled  all  alienations  and  wadsets  made  by  him 
of  his  lands  in  the  said  burgh  and  territory  thereof  while  she 
was  his  spouse,  etc.    Page  57. 

1472.  July  .  Christian  Nory,  at  the  monastery  of  Hadingtoun,  appointed 
procurators  to  resign  her  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  supe- 
riors.   Page  57. 

1472.  July  16.  Malcolm  Makclery  of  Gartene  Sinclare  and  May,  and 
Alexander  Scot,  clerk  of  the  council  of  the  King,  procurators 
in  that  part  of  William,  Lord  le  Monypenny,  at  the  high  altar 
of  the  parish  church  of  Strivelin,  offered  to  Adam-  Cosour, 
burgess  of  the  burgh,  for  redemption  of  the  lands  of  Estir 
Lekke,  and  le  offeris  of  Schyregartane  the  sum  of  300  merks 
Scots.  Whereon  Duncan  Forestar,  one  of  the  bailies,  by  man- 
date of  the  king,  demanded  the  said  Adam's  answers,  who 
replied  in  a  schedule  of  paper  that  when  he  was  proferred  on 
behalf  of  the  King  sicklike  payment  as  he  delivered  to  the 
King's  progenitor,  he  would  give  such  answer  as  effeired,  etc. 
Page  58. 

1472.  Aug.  10.  James  Krychtoun  of  Kamys,  Knight,  and  Thomas  Sum- 
myrvele  of  Batlaw,  bind  themselves  to  abide  at  the  decreet 
of  William  Murray  of  Tulchadam,  Malcolm  Makclery  of 
Gartane  Sinclare,  and  others.    Page  58. 

1472.  Sept.  1.  Sasine  of  Drippis,  le  Bad,  Cambusdrany,  and  Westwood, 
to  Malcolm  Flemyng,  son  and  apparent  heir  of  Robert,  Lord 
Flemyng,  on  a  precept  by  George,  Earl  of  Huntlie.    Page  59. 

1472.  Sept.  8.  Andrew  Gray  of  Balligernoch  quitclaimed  Thomas  Buch- 
quhannan  of  Gertna[vel]  of  payment  of  2410  merks  for  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  Hay.  Page  59. 
,,  (Same  day).  Robert  Buchquhannan,  son  and  heir  of  said  Thomas, 
obliged  himself  to  cause  Margaret  Hay,  his  spouse,  to  seal  a 
Letter  of  tack  made  by  them  of  belonging  to  the  said  Margaret 
by  the  decease  of  Jonet,  her  mother,  to  the  said  Andrew  Gray. 
Page  59. 

1472.  Sept.  14,  John  Richardson  and  John,  his  son,  assert  that  Sir  James 
of  Werk,  asserted  vicar  of  the  church  of  Bothkennar,  promised 
for  sealing  of  his  letter  of  presentation  to  the  Prioress  and 
Convent  of  Eccles,  patrons  of  the  said  vicarage,  Scots, 
which  sum  John  Richardson,  elder,  as  trustee  for  the  said 
James,  paid  to  them,  etc.    Page  59. 

1472.  Sept.  17.  Malcolm  Makclery  of  Gartane  Sinclare,  as  attorney  for 
William,  Lord  Monypenny,  on  precept  from  Chancery  directed 
to  [Malcolm  Forestar  of  Torwood],  sheriff  of  Strivelin,  etc., 
dated  at  Edinburgh,  13th  September.    Page  60. 

1472.  Oct.  20.  Appointment  between  Thomas  Allan  and  John  Allan,  his 
brother,  regarding  a  tenement  in  Strivelin.    Page  61. 

1472.  Oct.  17.  William  Bully  appoints  Mr.  Duncan  Bully  his  procurator 
regarding  his  altar.    Page  61. 
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1472.  Oct.  28.  Thomas  Summervele  agrees  to  abide  at  the  decree  of 
judges  arbiters  in  a  cause  between  him  and  James  Crichtoun, 
Knight.    Page  61. 
„     (Same  day).  The  said  James  Crichtoun  asked  the  judges  to  deliver 
their  decreet.    Page  61. 

1472.  Oct.  29.  Robert  Flemyng,  son  of  Robert,  Lord  Flemyng,  on  behalf 
of  his  father,  presents  pledges  for  the  entry  of  certain  persons 
in  the  Sheriff  court  of  Strivelin.  Page  61. 
„  (Same  day).  Robert  Callenter  of  Doratour,  pledge  for  the  entry  of 
John  Boyd,  brother  of  the  late  Robert  Boyd,  to  pursue  the 
said  persons.    Page  61. 

1472.  Oct.  19.  John  Levingstoune  asks  a  copy  of  an  Instrument.  Page  61. 

1472.  Oct.  26.  William  Makkye,  burgess  of  Stirling,  resigns  a  garden  or 
perch  of  land,  and  receives  sasine  to  him  and  Agnes,  his 
spouse,  of  the  same.  Witnesses,  Friar  John  Broun,  prior  of 
the  monastery,  William  Streveline,  son  and  heir-apparent  of 
William  Streveline  of  Cadder,  Knight,  etc.    Page  62. 

1472.  Nov.  6.  In  a  Consistorial  Court  held  in  the  Cathedral  church  of 
Dunblane  by  Lucas  Arnot,  official  of  Dunblane,  compeared 
George  of  Abirnethe,  provost  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Dumbertane,  and  procurator  of  John  prior  of  the  monastery 
of  Inchmohomok,  anent  certain  sums  due  by  the  tenants  of 
the  said  monastery  and  to  William  Edmondstoune  of  Duntreth, 
asserted  procurator  of  Sir  Thomas  Dog,  prior  of  the  said 
monastery,  etc.    Page  63. 

1472.  Nov.  9.  David  Cosour,  burgess  of  Striueling,  appoints  Alexander  le 
Erskine,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Thomas  le  Erskine,  his 
assignee,  to  his  lease  of  Wester  Jargra,  from  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Culros.    Page  64. 

1472.  Nov.  16.  Sasine  of  John  Alanson,  brother  of  the  late  Robert 
Alanson,  in  a  tenement  in  the  burgh.  Page  64. 
,,  (Same  day).  Sasine  to  Thomas  Alanson,  brother  younger  of  the 
said  John,  of  a  half  and  second  part  of  a  tenement  resigned 
by  the  said  John.  Page  65. 
„  (Same  day).  Jonet  Forestar,  spouse  of  Robert  Forestar,  burgess  of 
Striueling,  consented  to  the  resignation  of  a  croft  and  tenement 
made  by  her  husband  and  pertaining  to  her  in  conjunct  fee. 
Page  65. 

1472.  Nov.  13.  Elisabeth  Lithquhow,  relict  of  the  late  John  Richardson 
(Ricardi),  burgess  of  Striueling,  in  presence  of  the  provost  and 
bailies  presented  a  testimonial  of  sasine  of  a  tenement  in  the 
burgh,  given  to  her  by  John  Darow,  then  one  of  the  bailies,  20th 
September  1441.    Page  65. 

(Same  year).  Nov.  17.  Adam  Cosour,  burgess  of  Striueling,  quit  claimed 
John  Dormondsoune  for  10  merks  Scots  due  to  him  for 
certain  alms  for  the  weal  of  his  soul,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Robert  JVIacalpyne.    Page  66. 

1472.  Nov.  17.  Sasine  of  John  Forestar,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Robert 
Forestar  and  Agnes  Redhugh,  his  spouse,  in  a  tenement  & 
crofts  pertaining  to  his  father  on  resignation  made  by  him  and 
Jonet  his  spouse.    Page  66. 
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1472.  May  21.  Transumpt  made  at  the  instance  of  Henry  Elphinstoun 
of  Petindrecht  of  inquest  held  at  Hadingtoune,  in  the  sheriff 
court  thereof,  12  October  1439,  finding  that  Henry  of  Elphin- 
stoune  was  heir  to  William  of  Elphinstoune  his  father  in  the 
half  of  the  lands  of  Lequhen  in  the  barony  of  Northberwic, 
etc.    Page  66. 

1472.  Nov.  24.  Consent  by  Jonet  Mure,  spouse  of  Patrick  Alane,  burgess 
of  Striueling,  to  an  assedation  by  him  of  his  tenement  to 
Hugh  Galua.    Page  67. 

1472.  Dec.  9.  Decreet  by  Patrick  Houstoun  of  Glenbog,  Malcolm 
Makklery  of  Garten,  and  other  judges  arbiters  in  a  cause 
between  John  Galbrath  of  Garthele,  procurator  of  Gilbert 
Galbrath  &  John  Galbrath  his  brothers,  and  Andrew  Galbrath 
of  Culcruth,  regarding  the  Testament  of  the  late  Gilbert 
Galbrath  of  Garthele.    Page  68. 

1472.  Oct.  24.  Sasine  of  Andrew  Lord  Avandale  in  the  2  merklands  of 
OfTerinnys  of  Schirgartane  in  the  bailliary  of  Menteth,  Malcolm 
Makklery  of  Garten  is  attorney  for  Lord  Avandale.    Page  69. 

1472.  Dec.  12.  Jonet  Vard,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  Alanson,  burgess  of 
the  burgh  of  Striueling,  broke  a  sasine  taken  by  Thomas  and 
John  Alanson,  brothers  of  the  said  Robert,  of  a  tenement  of 
which  she  had  the  conjunct  fee.    Page  69. 

1472.  Dec.  22.  Sasine  on  resignation  of  Duncan  Bully,  rector  of  the 
church  of  Kynnell,  of  an  annual  rent  of  10s.  Scots  from  a 
tenement  to  Walter  Stewart,  provost  of  the  burgh,  in  name  of 
the  most  holy  sacrament,  and  for  sustaining  a  lamp  before  the 
said  sacrament  in  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  the 
said  burgh.    Page  70. 

1472-3.  Jan.  2.  Resignation  by  the  procurators  of  Adam  Vallas  of  Crags, 
of  the  lands  of  Glessach  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Ayr,  in  the  hands 
of  John  Mure  of  Rowallan,  as  lord  superior.  Done  in  the 
burgh  of  Striuelin  in  the  High  Street  before  the  Hospice  of 
Adam  Cosour.  Witnesses,  Patrick  Sandilands,  rector  of 
Calder-Comitis.    Page  71. 

1472-3.  Jan.  4.  Adam  Bully,  burgess  of  Striuelin,  pledge  and  trustee  to 
Robert  Forestar,  vicar  of  the  parish  church  of  Kylmorannok, 
and  Sir  Robert  Mure,  dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Lesmore,  intromitters  with  the  vicarage  of  the  parish  church 
of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Striuelin,  anent  the  funeral  debts  of 
Elizabeth  Steuart,  Lady  of  Bygar,  made  assertion  regarding 
the  mortuary  of  the  said  Elizabeth.    Page  71. 

x472~3-  (Same  day).  Friar  John  Broune,  prior  of  the  Preaching  Friars  of 
the  Burgh  of  Striueline,  presented  the  Latter  Will  of  the  said 
Dame  Elizabeth  Steuart,  Lady  of  Bygar,  to  be  transumed  by 
the  notary.    Page  72. 

1472-3.  .  Alexander  Cunynghame  of  Breky,1  sheriff  of  the  king 

in  that  part,  craved  of  William  Striuelin  of  Keyre,  to  find 
sufficient  pledges  that  Alexander  Murray  and  James  Murray, 
sons  of  William  Murray  of  Polmase,  should  be  free  and 
unharmed  by  them  till  the  5th  day  of  March  next.  Page  72. 
„  (Same  day).  William  Striuelin  of  Keyr  took  instruments  that  he 
1  Sic,  but  Lekky,  see  infra- 
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gave  his  hand  and  possessions  that  the  said  Alexander  Murray 
and  James  Murray  should  be  unharmed  by  him  till  the  said 
5th  day  of  March.    Page  72. 

1472-3.  Jan.  15.  Dame  Christiana  Lady  le  Grame,  gives  to  her  son  James 
Grame,  five  pounds  Scots,  etc.    Page  73. 

1472-3.  Jan.  18.  Alexander  Cunynghame  of  Lekky,  sheriff  of  the  king 
in  that  part,  received  pledges  of  Alexander  Murray  and  James 
Murray,  sons  of  William  Murray  of  Polmase,  that  William 
Striueline  of  Kyre  and  his  friends  should  be  unharmed  to  the 
5th  day  of  March  next.    Page  73. 

1472.  Oct.  3.  Eugenius  de  Calbrath  and  Malcolm  Makkarocher,  tenants 
of  Ardias  in  the  earldom  of  Leuinax,  surrendered  to  Malcolm 
Makkleri,  second  son  of  Malcolm  Makkleri  of  Garten  and 
May,  their  leases  of  the  half  and  second  part  of  the  lands  of 
Ardias,  by  assedation  of  John  Halden,  son  and  heir  of  Barnald 
Halden  of  Glenegis.  Witnesses,  Thomas  Boquhanan  of 
Garten  Cabyr,  etc.    Page  74. 

1472.  Oct.  3.  Malcolm  Makkleri,  second  son  of  Malcolm  Makkleri  of 
Garten,  receives  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Ardias  and  third  of  the 
mill  of  Ballard,  etc.    Page  74. 

1472.  Oct.  1.  Agnes  Menteth,  spouse  of  John  Halden,  son  and  heir  of 
Barnald  Halden  of  Glennegis,  makes  faith  before  Adam  Bully, 
bailie  of  Striuelin,  never  to  impugn  the  fewfarm  of  the  said 
lands  made  by  the  said  Malcolm,  etc.,  by  her  spouse. 
Page  74. 

1472.  (Same  day).  The  said  Agnes  protests  her  consent  of  the  grant  and 
setting  to  farm  of  the  lands  of  Ardais,  third  of  the  mill  of 
Ballard,  etc.,  lands  of  Ballyvoul,  lands  of  West  Camquhele, 
etc.,  by  her  spouse  to  Malcolm  Makkleri,  Robert  Makcalpyn, 
and  Thomas  Buquhanan,  so  far  as  concerned  her  frank  tene- 
ment of  the  said  lands,  etc.    Page  76. 

1472.  Oct.  2.  Patrick  Halden,  bailie  of  John  Halden  of  Glenneges,  gives 
sasine  to  Thomas  Buquhanan  and  Robert  Makcalpyn  of  the 
lands  of  Ballnol  and  Camquhele.  Page  76. 
„  (Same  day).  Malcolm  Forestar,  sheriff  depute  of  Striuelin,  gives 
sasine  to  Malcolm  Makklery,  attorney  of  Andrew,  Lord 
Avendale,  Chancellor  of  Scotland  of  the  lands  of  Lekky. 
Page  76. 

1472-3.  Feb.  11.  Ninian  Bonar  of  Garthpot  contracted  matrimony  and 
took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Walter  Steuart  of  Morphy. 
Page  76. 

„  (Same  day).  John  Levenax  of  Balcoroth,  at  the  church  door, 
delivered  to  Isobella  Steuart,  in  dowry  for  marriage  to  be 
made  between  them,  ten  pounds  of  his  lands,  etc.  Page  76. 
1472-3.  Feb.  16.  Agnes  Euch,  daughter  of  John  Euch,  resigns  a  tenement 
in  the  burgh  which  the  bailie  gives  sasine  of  to  Henry  Cutlar. 
Page  77. 

1472-3.  March  3.  Sasine  of  William  Striueline  of  Kere,  in  the  lands  of 
Ballynkere  in  the  barony  of  Herbertschire,  on  precept  from 
Robert  Lord  Flemyng.    Page  78. 

1472-3.  March  4.  Sasine  of  Malcolm  Forester  of  Torwood  in  the  lands  of 
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Smethisquarter,  in  the  Shire  of  Striuelin,  on  precept  by 
Margaret  Norvale,  Lady  of  Gergunnok.    Page  78. 

472-  3.  (Same  day).  Malcolm  Forestar  gives  sasine  to  Margaret  Harrower, 

his  spouse,  of  the  frank  tenement  of  the  said  lands.    Page  78. 
1473.]  June  27«  Henry  Greg  intimated  an  appeal  to  his  judges  and  craved 
'  apostles,'  which  the  judges  intimated  he  would  get  in  term 
of  law.    Page  79. 

1473.]  June  29-  The  Bailies  and  community,  at  request  of  the  King,  by 
letters  under  his  signet,  conferred  on  Sir  Alexander  Frazer, 
chaplain,  the  first  altar  and  chaplainry  that  should  become 
vacant  in  their  parish  church.    Page  79. 

473.  July  4.  Matthew  Forestar,  sheriff  depute  of  Striuelin,  makes 
Robert  Walkar,  sergeant,  proclaim  a  brief  of  Inquest  at  the 
market  cross  of  the  burgh  purchased  by  John  Lord  Der(n)ly, 
on  the  earldom  of  Levenax  to  be  served  on  the  20th  day  of 
July.    Page  79. 

473-  July  12.  In  plain  sheriff  court  of  Striuelin,  before  Thomas  Lord 

Erskine,  James  Schaw  of  Salchy  and  Matthew  Forestar, 
sheriffs  of  Striuelin,  specially  deputed,  Sir  John  Layng,  treasurer 
to  the  King,  protested  in  name  of  the  King,  that  the  serving 
of  the  brieves  of  chancery  purchased  by  Cristian  Cunynghame, 
relict  of  the  late  William  of  Moray,  and  Muriel,  spouse  of  the 
late  Alexander  Moray,  for  their  terces  of  the  lands  belonging 
to  their  spouses  should  not  prejudice  the  King  as  to  his  right 
to  the  lands.    Page  79. 

„     (Same  day).  David  Murra  protested  as  to  his  heritage.    Page  80. 

„     (Same  day).  Sasine  to  Patrick  Donaldson  of  certain  annual  rents ; 

who  resigns  the  same,  and  sasine  is  given  to  James  Schaw  of 
Salchy.    Page  80. 

„  (Same  day).  Two  hours  after  Robert  Williamson  broke  the  sasine 
as  to  his  frank  tenement  of  the  said  annual  rents.    Page  80. 

473.  July  20.  In  sheriff  court  held  by  James  Schaw  of  Salchy,  specially 
constituted  by  the  King,  John  Lord  Dernly,  in  the  serving  of 
his  brief  of  Inquest  from  chancery  anent  the  half  of  the  lands 
and  earldom  of  Levenan,  confessed  that  he  wished  not  at  that 
time  to  pursue  the  lands  pertaining  to  William  Edmondstoun 
of  Duntreth,  viz.  lands  of  Duntreth,  Blaregar,  etc.    Page  81. 

473.  July  21.  John  Spaldyn,  dean  of  Brechin  and  vicar  of  the  parish 
church  of  Dundee,  appoints  Mr.  Duncan  Bully,  rector  of 
Kynnell,  and  others,  his  procurators  in  reference  to  an  annual 
rent  of  32s.  from  a  tenement  in  the  burgh.    Page  81. 

473.  Aug.  3.  Adam  Cosour,  burgess  of  Striuelin,  resigns  certain  annual 
rents  from  tenements  in  the  burgh,  and  sasine  is  given  of  the 
same  to  the  Virgin's  altar  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish 
church,  and  to  Andrew  Bully,  chaplain  of  the  same.    Page  82. 

473.  (Same  day).  Adam  Cosour  resigns  an  annual  rent  of  13s.  which  is 
given  to  Richard  Smethsoun,  chaplain  of  the  parish  church, 
for  an  anniversary  of  the  said  Adam.    Page  83. 

473.  Aug.  5.  Patrick  Donaldson,  burgess  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh, 
resigns  annual  rents  from  tenements  in  the  burgh  of  Striueline, 
and  sasine  is  given  of  the  same  to  Richard  Mure,  burgess  of 
the  same.    Page  83. 
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1473.  Aug.  16.  Sasine  of  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess  of  Striueline,  of  10 
merks  of  land  near  the  church  of  Kyppane,  on  a  precept  from 
John  Drummond  of  Gargill.    Page  84. 

1473.  Aug.  21.  The  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  Preaching  Friars  of  the 
Burgh  resigned  a  tenement,  which  was  given  to  John  Broun 
and  Mariota  his  spouse.    Page  85. 

1473.  Sep.  16.  Patrick  Donaldson,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  resigns  an 
annual  rent,  which  is  given  to  Friar  John  Broun,  prior  of 
the  Friars  Preachers  of  the  burgh  of  Striuelin. 

1473.  Sep.  18.  Matthew  Forestar,  sheriff  depute  of  Striuline,  caused 
proclaim  a  brief  of  Inquest  at  the  market  cross, 
purchased  by  Elizabeth  of  Menteth,  upon  certain  lands  of  the 
earldom  of  Levenax,  to  be  served  on  27th  October  next. 
Page  86. 

1473.  Sep.  24.  In  presence  of  Walter  Steuart  of  Morphy,  provost 
of  the  burgh  of  Striueline,  and  bailies  in  a  burgh  court, 
Andrew  Bully,  chaplain,  procurator  for  Jonet  Wrycht  and 
other  daughters  of  the  late  William  Wrycht,  burgess  of  Cupar, 
presented  two  charters  concerning  the  said  daughters  anent 
the  lands  of  Forthir  Ramsay  to  the  notary  to  be  transumed. 
Page  86. 

,1473.  Sep.  30.  John  Arkill  wadset  to  John  Broys  of  Clakmanan, 
an  annual  rent  of  10s.  from  a  tenement  in  the  village  of 
Clakmanane,  for  a  sum  of  money,  etc.    Page  87. 

1473.  Sep.  25.  Resignation  by  Adam  Aton,  burgess  of  Striueline,  and 
Agnes  Colly  his  spouse,  of  annual  rents  and  sasine  to 
John  Broun,  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Friars  Preachers  of  the 
burgh.    Page  88. 

1473.  Oct.  2.  Sasine — the  said  John  Broun  in  an  annual  rent  of  15s. 

from  his  lands  of  Tulchmalar,  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Striuelin, 
by  David  Murra,  burgess  of  the  burgh.    Page  88. 

1473.  Oct.  5.  Herbert  Murra,  burgess  of  Striueline,  on  behalf  of 
David  Murra,  brother  and  heir  of  the  late  Alexander  Murra 
of  Polmays,  craved  of  James  Schaw  of  Salchy,  sheriff  of 
Striuelin,  in  court  to  cause  serve  a  brief  of  inquest  of  chancery 
purchased  by  the  said  David,  on  certain  lands  belonging  to 
him  in  the  said  sheriffdom.  Who  answered  that  he  was 
inhibited  from  serving  the  said  briefs  by  the  King's  letters 
under  the  signet,  etc.  Page  88. 
(Same  day).  Cristian  Cunyngaham,  relict  of  the  late  William 
Murra  of  Tulchadam,  presented  to  the  sheriff  letters  of 
chancery,  for  serving  her  in  her  terce  of  Wigat-Schaw, 
Newpark,  etc.  And  the  sheriff  gave  orders  to  serve  the 
brief.    Page  89. 

(Same  day).  David  Murra  protested  against  prejudice  to  him 
through  serving  of  the  said  brief.  Page  89. 
„  (Same  day).  Michael  of  Hammyltoun  of  Lochous,  procurator  of 
John  Lord  Dernly,  presented  Thomas  Makdowell  to  the  office 
of  suitor  (sectator),  in  the  courts  of  the  sheriffdom  of  Striuelin 
for  the  lands  of  the  earldom  of  Levenax,  and  charged  the 
tenants  to  produce  no  other  suitor,  except  the  tenants  of  the 
lands  of  William  Edmondstoun  of  Duntreth.    Page  89. 
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1473.  Oct.  19.  In  the  Sheriff  Court,  John  Levinstoune  of  Kippane, 
in  name  of  Elisabeth  Sandilandis,  relict  of  the  late  Alexander 
Murray,  protested  that  the  prosecution  of  the  brief  of  inquest, 
purchased  by  David  Murray,  upon  the  lands  of  Tulchmallar, 
should  not  prejudice  the  said  Elizabeth  as  to  her  terce. 
Page  89. 

1473.  Oct.  20.  Roger  Thomsoun  of  Dundyvane,  William  Scot  of  Mayzhey, 
and  Walter  Buchquhannane,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Patrick 
of  Buchquhannane  of  that  ilk,  gave  oath  to  observe  an  Indenture 
regarding  the  lands  of  Drumdyvane.    Page  89. 

1473.  Oct.  21.  Roger  Thomsoun  of  Drumdyvane  obliges  himself  to  resign 
to  Patrick  Buchquhannane  of  that  ilk  and  Walter  his  son,  his 
part  of  an  Indenture  regarding  the  lands  of  Drumdyvane, 
etc.    Page  90. 

1473.  Oct.  20.  Sasine  of  Margaret  Tulloch,  daughter  and  heir  of  Tulloch 
of  Pollmase,  in  two  oxgangs  of  Pollmase.    Page  90. 

1473.  Oct.  19.  Malcolm  Makclery  of  Garten,  attorney  for  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Scotland,  receives  sasine  of  the  King's  lordship  of 
Striuelinschir  and  Tulycultre  with  the  castle  of  Striuelin,  etc. 
Page  90. 

1473.  Oct.  21.  Also  of  lordship  ofMenteth.    Page  91. 
1473.  Oct.  22.  Also  of  the  lordship  of  Buthquhidder  and  Stragartney. 
Page  92. 

1473.  Oct.  27.  Elizabeth  of  Menteth,  in  prosecution  of  serving  her  Brief 
to  the  fourth  part  of  the  Earldom  of  Levenax,  declared  she 
did  not  mean  to  prejudice  the  right  of  John,  Earl  of 
Levenax,  to  the  earldom.    Page  92. 

1473.  Oct.  29  [27].  Malcolm  Makclery  of  Garten,  attorney  of  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Scots,  receives  sasine  of  the  lordship  of  Tulicultre. 
Page  93. 

1473.  Oct.  27.  Elizabeth  Menteth,  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Duncan, 
Earl  of  Levenax,  in  serving  her  brief  of  inquest,  asserted  she 
meant  not  to  claim  any  of  the  lands  of  William  Edmondstone 
of  Duntreth.    Page  93. 

,,  (Same  day).  Proclamation  of  Brief  of  inquest  of  Alexander  of 
Bathcate  on  lands  in  Stirlingshire.    Page  94. 

,,     Oct.  28.  Henry  Grege  made  procurator  by  Robert  Grege.  Page  94. 

„  Oct.  Penult.  Agnes  Kyrk,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  John 
Kyrk,  gave  oath  anent  an  annual  rent.  Page  94. 
1473.  Nov.  4.  Alexander  of  Wardlaw,  attorney  of  David  Murray,  brother 
and  heir-apparent  of  the  late  Alexander  Murray  of  Polmais, 
made  a  declaration  regarding  the  serving  of  a  Brief  of.  Inquest. 
Page  94. 

„  (Same  day).  David  Lidderdale,  the  king's  familiar,  protested 
that  serving  the  Brief  by  David  Murray,  brother  and  heir- 
apparent  of  the  late  Alexander  Murray  of  Polmaise,  should 
not  prejudice  the  King  anent  the  lands  of  Newpark.   Page  95. 

,,     (Same  day).    John   Broys,   in   name   of   Laurence   Broys,  his 
brother,  craved  of  James  Schaw  of  Salchy  to  assemble  the 
branches  of  the  late  William  Murray  of  Polmaise,  slain,  to 
receive  the  said  Lawrence  into  friendship.    Page  95. 
1473.  Nov.  6.  Convent  of  Cambuskenneth  consent  to  assedation  of 
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certain  lands  to  Thomas  Symson  of  Knokhil,  receiver  of  the 
king.    Page  95. 

473.  Nov.  8.  Duncan  Forestar,  treasurer  of  Striueline,  in  name  of  the 
provost,  bailies,  and  community  of  the  burgh,  craved  Instru- 
ments that  Mr.  Duncan  Bully  asserted  in  the  tolbooth,  that 
he  had  held  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Rood  for  eight  months, 
without  the  consent  of  the  patrons.  Page  95. 
„     (Same  day).  Nicolas  Bully  appealed.   Page  95. 

473.  Nov.  10.  Alexander  Cuningaham  of  Auchinbowy  gets  sasine  of 
lands  of  Bothhaldy.    Page  95. 

473.  Nov.  16.  John  of  Menteth,  procurator  of  Elisabeth  Menteth, 
spouse  of  John  Naper,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Alexander 
Naper  of  Merchhanstoune,  knight,  gets  sasine  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  earldom  of  Levenax,  etc.,  in  Stirlingshire.   Page  96. 

473.  Nov.  17.  Sasine  of  the  same  in  the  same  in  Dumbarton.    Page  97. 
„     Nov.  15.  Eufemia  Leuingstoun,  spouse  of  Malcolm  Flemyng,  son 
and  heir-apparent  of  Robert  le  Flemyng,  consents  to  the 
alienation  of  a  tenement  in  Striuelin.    Page  97. 

473.  Nov.  24.  Thomas,  Lord  le  Erskine,  and  Alexander  Erskine,  his 
son,  engage  not  to  molest  Sir  Richard  Cristinson  and  Andrew 
Cristinson,  chaplains.  Page  97. 
,,  Nov.  21.  David  Steuart,  knight,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  David 
Steuart  of  Rossithe,  knight,  and  Peter  Blak,  sheriff-depute  of 
Clakmanan,  broke  a  sasine  given  by  Henry  Steuart  of  Rossith, 
grandfather  of  the  said  David,  to  Margaret  and  Jonet  Steuart, 
his  daughters,  of  the  lands  of  Schandbody.    Page  98. 

473.  Nov.  25.  Resignation  of  tenement  in  Clakmannan  by  John  Arkil, 
and  sasine  of  him  and  Elisabeth  Caye,  his  spouse,  in  the  same. 
Page  98. 

473-74-  Jan-  i-  Agreement  between  Adam  Cosour,  burgess,  and  Katha- 
rine, his  spouse,  on  the  one  part,  and  Robert  Schaw  of  Mun- 
toun,  on  the  other,  by  which  the  said  Robert  agrees  to  marry 
Jonet  Wrycht,  relict  of  the  late  David  Cosour,  etc.    Page  99. 

473-4.  Jan.  12.  Sasine  of  Sir  John  Bully,  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's  altar,  in 

an  annual  rent  out  of  the  lands  of  Irnecummery.    Page  100. 
473-4.  Jan.  14.  Jonet  Gourlay,  spouse  of  Andrew  Gourlay  of  Lamme- 
lethyn,  consents  to  alienation  of  the  lands  of  the  third  part  of 
Carngour  in  Fife,  to  Alexander  Kennedy  of  Vrchil.   Page  100. 
„        (Same  day).  Adam  Cosour  promised  to  Sir  Andrew  Bully  10 

merks  of  fee.    Page  100. 
„         Jan.  17.  James  Redehuch  craved  instruments  that  John  Brady 
by  ward  of  court  found  lord  of  an  annual  rent,  etc.    Page  100. 

1473-4.  Feb.  5.  Sasine  of  Andrew,  Lord  Avandale,  in  the  lands  of  Queni- 
shalch.    Page  10 1. 

1473-4.  Feb.  10.  Sasine  of  Katharine  Fodringaham,  spouse  of  Adam 
Cosour,  in  the  lands  of  Irncumray,  and  OrTrennis  for  her 
lifetime.    Page  101. 

1473-4.  Feb.  12.  Alexander  Cuningaham  of  Auchinbowy  offered  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  Cristina  Cuningahame,  relict  of  the  late 
William  Murray  of  Tulchadam,  for  redemption  of  the  lands 
of  Polmais,  and  others,  etc.    Page  102. 
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1473-4.  Feb.  12.  Sasine  of  Alexander  Cuningahame  of  Auchinbowy,  and 

Jonet  Maxwell,  his  spouse,  of  lands  of  Erth. 
1473-4.  Feb.   17.  Christina  Murra,  relict  of  the  late  William  Murra  of 
Tulchadam,  acknowledges  receipt  of  200  merks  and  ^40 
Scots,  for  redemption  of  the  lands  of  Polmais,  etc.,  from 
Alexander  Cunyngaham  of  Auchinbowy.    Page  102. 
„        (Same  day).  She  delivers  to  him  certain  writs.    Page  102. 
(On  half  leaf  sewed  in.) 
Rob  Willison  resigned  his  lands  in  the  burgh  for  sasine  to 
himself  and  Marjory  his  wife.    Page  103. 

Deed  of  breaking  of  Sasine  by  Dauid  Steuart,  son  of  the 
late  Dauid  Steuart,  knight,  and  heir  to  his  grandsire,  Henry 
Steuart  of  Rossyth,  and  Peter  Blak,  Sheriff-Depute  of  Clak- 
g  mannan,  having  the  said  Dauid  in  ward  by  his  tender  age,  of 

the  sasine  given  by  the  said  Henry  to  Margaret  and  Jonet 
Steuart,  his  daughters,  of  the  lands  of  Schandbody.   Page  104. 
(On  loose  leaf.) 
Entry  anent  alienation  to  John  Drummond  of  Gargill,  of 
the  lands  of  Balheis.    Page  105. 
„        (Same  day).  The  said  Andrew,  and  Elisabeth,  his  spouse,  quit- 
claimed the  said  lands.    Page  105. 
„         Nov.  10.  John  Drummond  of  Gargill  declared  to  William  Foular- 
toun  of  Abrothwen,  superior  of  Balheis,  that  he  had  redeemed 
the  same  from  Andrew  Broun,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Walter 
Broun,  etc.    Page  105. 

Andrew  Broun  gives  sasine  of  the  same  to  the  said  John 
Drummond.    Page  105. 

Fragment  of  entry  about  the  same  lands.    Page  106. 
Draft  of  confirmation  by  William  Foulartoun  of  Abrothwen, 
of  charter  of  said  lands.    Page  106.. 

Fragment  draft  of  inquest  regarding  the  said  lands.  Page  106. 
David  Broys  of  Clakmannan  gives  sasine  to  Dame  Mariota 
Herys,  his  spouse,  of  the  lands  of  Tuligert  for  her  lifetime. 
Page  107. 

(Same  day).  Dame  Mariota  gives  her  oath  to  resign  the  said 
lands  if  John  Broys,  father  of  the  said  David,  before  the  said 
David  should  decease.    Page  107. 

To  resign  the  frank  tenement  of  the  said  lands.    Page  107. 
1473.  Dec.  4.  Sasine  of  the  north  half  of  the  lands  of  Tulchadam  to 

Sir  Richard  Cristinson  and  Andrew  Cristinson.    Page  107. 
1473.  Dec.  13.  Adam  Cosour,  burgess,  gave  all  his  utensils  and  domi- 
cils  to  Katherine  his  spouse  for  her  lifetime.    Page  108. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  of  James  Redehuch  in  a  tenement  of  John 
Brady  in  the  Bakraw.    Page  109. 
1 473-4-  Feb.  18.  Patrick  of  Menteith,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  James  of 
Menteith,  made  a  declaration  anent  his  mother,  being  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  wadset  her  lands,  etc.    Page  109. 
„        Feb.  2  7.  Mr.  Duncan  Bully,  rector  of  the  church  of  Kynneill,  made 

procurators  to  defend  his  benefice  and  his  lands.    Page  no. 
„        (Same  day).  He  took  his  journey  to  the  Roman  Court,  etc. 
Page  no. 

1473-74.  Feb.  4.  David  Drummond  of  Ernmore,  procurator  and  executor 
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of  the  late  William  Murray  of  Polmays,  in  a  cause  between 
him  and  John  Broys,  executor  of  Alexander  Broys  of  Stan- 
nous, presented  a  commission  to  the  commissaries  of  the 
Official  of  St.  Andrews.    Page  no. 

1473-4.  Feb.  3.  Duncan  Forestar,  great  custumar  of  the  King  for  the 
burgh,  protested  that  the  half  of  the  seal  of  coquet  of  the  said 
burgh  was  not  in  his  possession  from  the  time  of  the  last 
account  to  Exchequer,  etc.    Page  no. 

1473-4.   Mr.  Duncan  Bully  appoints  procurators  to  uplift  the  fruits  of 
his  churches,  etc.    Page  no. 
„       March  10.  David  Drummond  presented  commissions  to  Mr. 
Robert  Forestar  and  Sir  Henry  Logane.    Page  111. 

1473-4.  March  15.  Adam  Cosour  resigns  annual  rents  and  sasine  given 
to  Sir  Andrew  Bully,  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's  altar.    Page  in. 
(Same  day).    Sasine  of  tenement  to  the  said  Adam  and 
Katharine  his  spouse,   on   the  said  Adam's  resignation. 
Page  in. 

1473.  March  16.  Elisabeth  ,  relict  of  Alexander  Besat, 

confirmed  the  assedation  made  to  Agnes  Fresal  and  Sir 
Richard  Fresale  her  son,  of  the  lands  of  Besatland. 
Page  112. 

1473-74.  March  21.  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess,  resigns  lands  of  Dar- 
graw  in  Perthshire,  in  the  hands  of  John  Drummond  of 
Gargill.    Page  112. 

1474.  March  31.  Resignation  of  tenement  of  Henry  Richardson,  burgess 

of  Striueline,  and  sasine  to  William  Richardson  (Ricardi), 
special  servitor  of  the  King,  and  son  natural  of  the  said 
Henry.    Page  112. 

1474.  June  10.  Patrick  Sandelandis,  rector  of  Caldor,  Friar  John  Brown, 
prior  of  the  Friars  Preachers  of  Striuelin,  and  other  judges 
arbiters  in  the  cause  between  Adam  Cosour,  burgess  of 
Striuelin,  executor  of  the  late  Cristina  Cosour,  spouse  of  the 
said  Adam,  and  Agnes  Cosour,  spouse  of  William  Leuingstoun, 
burgess,  take  the  decision  of  the  plea  upon  them.  Page  113. 
„  (Same  day).  William  Leuingstoun  craved  the  judges  to  pronounce 
their  sentence.    Page  113. 

1474.  July  11.  Sasine  of  Malcolm  Forestar  of  Torwoud  and  Margaret 
his  spouse,  in  a  seventh  part  of  the  lands  of  Culthhill,  etc., 
on  resignation  of  the  said  Malcolm.    Page  114. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  of  Elisabeth  Spaldyne,  sister,  and  one  of  the 
heirs  of  the  late  John  Spaldyne.    Page  114. 

1474.  July  15.  James  Pardovyne,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  late  William  of 
Pardovyne,  offers  redemption  money  of  ^60  Scots  of  the  lands 
of  Chappeltoun  to  Thomas,  heir  of  the  late  Robert  Name. 
The  money  is  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  said  Thomas 
did  not  know  that  James  was  the  son  of  the  late  William  of 
Pardovyne.  Page  114. 
„  April  4.  Sasine  of  John  Bolat  and  Cristian  his  spouse,  of  a  booth. 
Page  115. 

„  April  20.  William  Leuingstoun,  burgess,  and  in  name  of  his  wife 
Agnes  Cosour,  presents  a  commission  of  John  Ottirburn, 
Official  of  St.  Andrews,  within  Lothian,  to  Patrick  Sandilandis, 
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rector  of  Calder,  and  Sir  John  Hastings,  canon  of  Dunblane, 
etc.    Page  115. 

474.  April  22.  James  Ridheuch,  burgess,  resigns  his  tenement  and 
Sasine  given  to  Mr.  Robert  Forestar,  vicar  of  the  parish  church 
of  Kilmoronok.    Page  115. 

474.  April  30.  Transumpt  at  instance  of  Umfrid  of  Cunyngaham,  nepos 
and  heir-apparent  of  William  Cuningaham  of  Glengarnok, 
tutor  of  Margaret  Drummond  of  Culquhelze,  of  a  charter  by 
King  James  the  second,  of  the  lands  of  Culquhalze  in  the 
earldom  of  Strathern,  to  John  Drummond  of  Inueramsy, 
grandfather  of  Margaret,  etc.    Page  116. 

474.  April  23.  Protest  by  Nicholas  Bully,  M.A.,  that  the  detention  from 
him  of  a  brief  of  inquest  by  the  Provost  and  bailies  should 
not  prejudice  him.    Page  116. 
,,     (Same  day).  The  Provost,  bailies,  etc.,  delivered  the  brief  to  the 
said  Nicholas  Bully.    Page  116. 

474.  April  24.  John  Lundy  of  that  ilk,  knight,  and  Matthew  Forestar, 
burgess  of  Striuelin,  bind  themselves  to  observe  all  the 
points  in  a  contract,  anent  the  marriage  of  the  said  John 
Lundy  and  Isabella  Forestar,  daughter  of  the  said  Matthew. 
Page  116. 

474.  April  28.  David  Broys  of  Culigert  gives  sasine  to  John  Clerc,  son 

and  heir  of  the  late  John  Clerc,  of  a  tenement  in  the  town  of 

Clakmannane.    Page  117. 
„     (Same  day).  Gives  sasine  to  John  Clerc,  son  of  the  late  William 

Clerc,  of  a  croft  in  Clakmannane.    Page  117. 
474.  May  4.  John  Brady,  burgess,  surrenders  an  annual  rent  of  6s.  8d., 

and  sasine  is  given  of  the  same  to  Mr.  Robert  Forestar, 

vicar  of  Kilmoronok.    Page  117. 
,,     (Same  day).  Deposition  by  Robert  Wrennok  on  his  deathbed,  and 

Thomas  Hammys,  mason,  that  they  were  present  when  the 

late  Thomas  Baker  and  Henry  Greg  agreed  about  the  build- 
ing of  a  stone  stair.    Page  117. 
474.  May  5.  Henry  Smethsoun  alleged  how  Sir  Alexander  Fresal  took  a 

certain  distraint  from  his  house  for  an  annual  rent.  Page  118. 
,,     May  6.  In  a  court  of  the  barony  of  Alloway,  Jonet  Broys  and  John 

Costan  (?)  made  faith  to  stand  to  the  decreet  of  Thomas  Broys 

in  all  disputes  between  them.    Page  118. 
,,     May  12.  Adam  Cosour,  burgess  of  Striueline,  William  Leuingstoun, 

burgess,  agree  to  stand  at  the  decreet  of  judges  arbiters. 

Page  118. 

474.  May  25.  Sasine  of  Katherine  Fodringaham,  spouse  of  Adam  Cosour, 
in  the  5  merk  land  of  Chappeltoun.  Page  118. 
„  June  6.  Adam  Bully,  bailie  of  Striueline,  at  St.  Ninians  altar  warned 
Sir  Archibald  Clercson,  chaplain  of  the  said  altar,  to  compear 
before  the  provost  and  bailies  to  show  his  infeftment  of  certain 
lands.    Page  118. 

474.  July  29.  Resignation  by  John  Schaw,  son  and  apparent  heir  of 
Robert  Schaw  of  Balgaran  and  Elisabeth  Custumar  his 
spouse,  of  the  half  of  the  lands  of  Nethertoun  of  Balgaran,  in 
the  shire  of  Renfrew,  and  sasine  of  the  same  to  Robert 
Makalpeine  of  Calquhele.    Page  119. 
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474.  July  30.  In  sheriff  court  in  serving  briefs  of  David  Murra,  brother 
and  heir  of  the  late  Alexander  Murra,  in  the  barony  of 
Tulchadame,  David  Murra,  burgess  of  Striueline,  protested 
that  serving  such  briefs  should  not  prejudice  him  as  to  the 
lands  of  Kytmad,  etc.    Page  119. 

474.  Aug.  2.  Adam  Cosour  craved  instrument  that  Robert  Schaw  of 
Munktone  had  procured  the  common  seal  to  a  letter  of  quit- 
claim as  procurators  for  Jonet  Wrycht  and  Elen  Cosour. 
Page  119. 

474.  Aug.  4.  Henry  Greg  resigns  an  annual  rent ;  sasine  given  to  Robert 
Greg,  his  son  and  apparent  heir,  and  to  Mariota  his  spouse. 
Page  120. 

474.  Aug.  5.  John  Ravilltoune,  chaplain  of  St.  Anne's  altar,  resigns  in 
the  hands  of  Adam  Cosour,  patron ;  which  is  given  to  Sir 
William  Crage,  chaplain.    Page  120. 

474.  Aug.  9.  Sasine  of  the  procurator  of  David  Murra,  brother  and  heir 
of  the  late  Alexander  Murra  of  Tulchadam,  in  the  lands  of 
Tulchadam,  etc.    Page  120. 

474.  Oct.  4.  Alexander  Cunynghame  of  Auchinboy,  patron  of  the  altar 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  North  aisle  of  St.  Mary,  in 
the  parish  church  of  Striuelin,  before  Sir  Robert  Brus,  as- 
serted chaplain  of  the  altar,  declared  that  the  altar  had  not 
been  served  by  the  said  chaplain  since  Whitsunday  last,  and 
the  chaplain  promised  to  allow  the  said  patron  to  dispose  of 
the  altar,  etc.    Page  121. 

474.  Oct.  14.  Sasine  of  Patrick  Buchquhannan,  son  natural  of  Patrick 
Buchquhonnan  of  that  ilk,  in  the  lands  of  Sallauche.  Page  121. 
,,  (Same  day).  Patrick  Buchquhannan  of  that  ilk  gives  sasine  to  Allan 
Makclery,  chaplain  of  St.  Mary  of  Buchquhannan  for  20  years, 
of  an  annual  rent  of  12  merks  from  his  lands  of  Ladrisch,  etc., 
and  thereafter  gave  sasine  to  John  Blar  of  Fynvik  of  the  lands 
of  Vester  Manys,  called  Awchedauchhannoch,  who  gave  sasine 
of  the  same  to  Jonet  Cunynghame,  spouse  of  the  said  Patrick, 
etc.    Page  121. 

474.  Oct.  20.  Elisabeth  Stewart,  relict  of  the  late  John  Brouys  of  Clak- 
manane,  revoked  all  contracts,  etc.,  made  by  her,  and  specially 
an  Obligation  made  to  Thomas  Sprule  of  Coldovne  anent  the 
sum  of  400  merks.    Page  122. 

474.  Oct.  25.  James  Redhuch,  burgess  of  Striueline,  declared  that  he 
was  pledge  to  William  Menteth  of  West  Kerse,  for  the  entry 
of  James  Redhuch,  David  Redhuch,  and  Alexander  Redhuch, 
before  the  said  William  Menteth,  sheriff  of  Clakmanane,  and 
John,  Earl  of  Levenax,  justiciar  of  the  King  on  the  south  of 
Forth,  but  had  found  none  ready  to  receive  them,  etc. 
Page  122. 

474.  Oct.  27.  Alexander  Cosour,  burgess  of  Striuelin,  attorney  of 
Malcolm  Flemyng,  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  Lord  Flemyng,  on 
precept  by  John  Drummond  of  Gargill,  receives  sasine  of  the 
lands  of  Dryppis,  with  their  pertinents,  viz.,  Bad,  Cammys- 
drany,  and  Vest  Woud.    Page  122. 

474.  Nov.  3.  Sasine  to  James  Dausoun,  burgess  of  Striuelin,  as  attorney 
for  the  provost,  bailies,  and  community  of  Striuelin,  of  the 
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lands  of  Cambusdrany,  on  precept  by  Malcolm  Flemyng,  son 
and  heir  of  Robert,  Lord  le  Flemyng.    Page  123. 

1474.  Nov.  7.  Robert  Makcalpine  of  Camquhel  presented  a  letter  of 
reversion  made  to  John  Schaw,  son  and  apparent  heir  of 
Robert  Schaw  of  Balgarane,  on  the  redemption  of  half  the 
lands  of  Nethertoun  of  Balgarane,  in  the  lordship  of  Erskyne, 
under  seal  of  the  said  Robert  Malcalpene,  before  Matthew 
Forestar,  then  provost  of  the  burgh  of  Striueling,  and  asked  it 
to  be  transumed.  Page  123. 
„  (Same  day).  The  said  John  Schaw  swore  to  use  diligence  to 
recover  the  ancient  letter  of  reversion  of  ^40,  and  that  he 
should  cut  it  in  pieces.    Page  123. 

1474.  Nov.  16  or  17  se[xto~|  or  se[ptimo].  Duncan  Forestar,  procurator  of 
John  Lundy  of  that  ilk,  and  assignee  of  Robert  Mersar  of 
Innerpefir,  warned  Thomas  Olyphant  of  Dovne  to  compear 
1st  December  in  the  parish  church  of  Perth  at  the  high  altar  of 
the  same,  to  receive  160  merks  for  redemption  of  an  annual 
rent  of  1 1  merks  from  Innerpefir,  Westhil,  and  Smyddylands 
in  the  regality  of  Stratherne.    Page  1 24. 

1474.  Nov.  14.  In  the  burgh  court  compeared  in  judgment  Elisabeth 
Lythgow,  spouse  of  the  late  John  Richardson,  burgess  of 
Striueline,  when  Robert  Forsyth,  burgess,  attorney  of  Agnes 
and  Elisabeth  Richardson,  daughters  of  the  late  Alexander 
Richardson,  son  of  the  said  Elisabeth,  presented  a  letter  under 
the  signet  directed  to  the  provost,  etc.,  for  delivery  to  the  said 
daughters  of  certain  goods,  houses,  etc.,  in  possession  of  the 
said  Elisabeth,  etc.    Page  124. 

1474.  Nov.  4.  Adam  Cosour,  burgess  of  Striueline,  resigns  a  tenement 
called  Tolbuthland,  and  the  bailie  re-delivers  it  to  him  and 
Katherine  Fodringahame  his  spouse.    Page  125. 

1474.  Nov.  19.  James  Spittale  procures  the  common  seal  to  be  attached 
to  his  charter  to  James  Nory  of  Tarbert  of  his  tenement  in  the 
burgh.    Page  126. 
Nov.  15.  Summons  on  David  Graham.    Page  126. 

1474.  Nov.  22.  In  presence  of  Andrew,  Lord  Avandale,  chancellor 
of  Scotland,  Henry  Abbot  of  Cambuskynneth,  Sir  Nicholas 
Franche,  curate  of  the  parish  church  of  Striueline,  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Michael,  within  the  Castle  of  Striueline,  married 
John  Mure,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the  Lord  of  Rowalan, 
with  Mariota  Steuart,  daughter  of  Walter  Steuart  of  Morphy. 
Page  126. 

1474.  Nov.  26.  Katharine  Fodringaham,  spouse  of  Adam  Cosour,  burgess, 
that  after  the  death  of  her  spouse,  she  should  follow  the 
advice  of  Robert  Schaw  of  Monktoun,  etc.    Page  126. 

1474.  Nov.  5.  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess,  declared  he  had  never  given  to 
John  Lundy  of  that  ilk,  knight,  or  to  Isobel  Hadie  his 
spouse,  his  right  to  a  sum  of  300  merks,  etc.    Page  126. 

1474.  Dec.  3.  James  Spittal,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Patrick  Spittal, 
burgess  of  Striueline,  resigns  a  tenement  in  the  burgh,  and 
James  Nory  of  Terbart  is  infefted  in  the  same.    Page  127. 
„     (Same  day).  James  Nory  of  Terbert  and  Mr.  Andrew  Cristinson, 
procurator  of  Sir  Richardson  Cristineson,  anent  the  action 
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moved  between  them  for  a  certain  tenement  in  the  burgh  of 
Striueline,  agree  to  abide  at  the  sentence  of  Friar  John  Broun, 
prior  of  Striueline,  and  other  amicable  judges.  Page  127. 
1474.  Nov.  28.  William  Gray,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Andrew  Gray, 
burgess  of  Striueline,  gives  sasine  of  a  tenement  on  resignation 
by  him  ;  the  bailie  gives  sasine  of  the  same  to  Patrick  Younger 
(juniori),  burgess  of  the  burgh,  and  Christian  Tays  his  spouse. 
Page  128. 

1474.  Nov.  9.  William  Menteth  of  West  Kerse,  delivered  on  behalf  of 
John  Betoun  of  Balfour,  two  letters  on  the  lands  of  Coklane, 
Halcryg,  and  Strewy,  and  the  said  John  delivered  to  the  said 
William  two  charters  on  the  said  lands.    Page  128. 

1474.  Dec.  11.  John  Schaw,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Robert  Schaw  of 

Balkarone,  declared  that  he  had  sold  to  Nicol  M'Calpyne  of 
Camquhel  a  letter  of  reversion  under  the  seal  of  the  said 
Robert,  of  the  lands  of  Nethertoun  of  Balgarane.  Page  128. 
1474-5.  Jan.  25.  William  Somervale,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Thomas 
Summervale,  attorney  of  Colin,  Earl  of  Argyle,  master  of 
household  to  the  King,  receives  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Glencoy, 
on  precept  of  sasine  of  William  of  Moray,  of  Tullybardyn. 
Page  129. 

(Same  day).  Elisabeth  de  Erth,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas 
Summervel  de  Batlaw,  that  she  was  spoused  with  her  late 
husband,  declared  she  revoked  within  15  days  after  the  death 
of  her  spouse  certain  pretended  alienations  made  by  him. 
Page  129. 

1474-5.  Feb.  4.  Elisabeth  Lochaw  lets  to  Gilbert,  Lord  Kennedy,  and 
Isabel,  his  spouse,  her  house  and  chambers,  etc.,  for  seven 
years;  and  makes  them  his  assignees  to  redeem  from  John 
Colquhone  of  that  ilk  for  ^30  his  said  house.    Page  130. 

1474-5.  Feb.  4.  James  Redhuch,  burgess  of  Striuelin,  resigns  two  tenements, 
and  sasine  is  given  to  David  Redhuch,  son  and  heir-apparent 
of  the  said  James,  and  Jonet  Abyrcrummy  his  spouse. 
Page  130. 

1474-5.  Feb.  13.  Recognition  of  Andrew  Smyth,  as  son  and  heir  of  the 
late  Gilcrist  Smyth,  burgess,  in  an  annual  rent  of  16s. 
Page  131. 

1474-5.  March  15.  James  Nory  of  Terbart  resigns  an  annual  rent  in  favour 

of  St.  James's  altar.    Page  132. 
1474-5  March  16.  John  Wischart,  goldsmith,  asserted  he  had  composed  a 

seal  to  John  Schaw,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Robert  Schaw  of 

Balgarane.    Page  132. 

Fragment  of  sasine  of  John  Galbrath  and  Mariota  his 

spouse.    Page  133. 

1475.  May  1.  Homage  by  Robert  Graham  of  Fyntre  to  John,  Earl  of 

Leuenax,  for  his  lands  of  Fyntre,  etc.    Page  133. 
,,     (Same  day).  The  earl  gives  his  oath  to  maintain  the  said  Robert 
Graham.    Page  133. 
1475.  May  2.   James  Homyl,  burgess,  resigns  his  tenement,  and  John 

Colquhone  of  that  ilk,  knight,  receives  sasine.    Page  133. 
1475.  May  8.  Sasine  to  Colin,  Earl  of  Argyle,  in  the  lands  of  Fynwik,  etc., 
on  precept  from  John  Drummond  of  Gargyll.    Page  134. 
vol.  x. — no.  xxxix.  1 
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1475.  May  I3-  James  Pordowyne,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  William 
Pordowyne,  Lord  of  the  Barony  of  Buchquhadrok,  paid  ^60 
Scots  for  redemption  of  Chapcltoun.    Page  134. 
Fragment  of  an  inquest  of  marches.    Page  135. 

1475.  June  22-  William  Patonsoun  gives  evidence  in  the  sheriff  court  of 
Striueline  regarding  his  occupation  of  the  lands  of  Ochterbank. 
Page  135. 

„     (Same  day).  Evidence  in  the  said  court  regarding  the  marches 

of  Erthmore.    Page  135. 
„     (Same  day).  Alexander  Setoun  of  Tulybody  offered  assythment 

to  Alexander  Cosour  for  slaughter  of  the  late  Robert  Cosour. 

Page  135. 

1475.  June  3°-  Robert  Schaw  of  Balgaran  resigns  his  lands  of  Balgaran, 
etc.,  and  sasine  given  to  him  and  Mariota  his  spouse.  Page 
136. 

1475.  July  6.  Resignation  by  John  Schaw,  son  and  heir-apparent  of 
Robert  Schaw  of  Balgaran  and  Elisabeth  Custumar  his  spouse, 
of  the  lands  of  Nethertoun  and  Bareclocht,  in  the  lordship 
of  Erskyn,  and  sasine  given  to  Robert  M'Calpyn  of  Camquhil. 
Page  136. 

,,     (Same  day).  John  Schaw  tore  a  letter  of  reversion  of  Robert 

M'Calpyn  anent  the  said  lands.    Page  136. 
1475.  Jmy  4-  Mr.  John  Cant,  chaplain,  appoints  procurators  for  accepting 

any  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Glasgow,  etc.    Page  137. 
1475.  Ju^y       Jorm  Brady,  burgess,  resigns  a  tenement,  and  sasine  given 

to  Robert  Crystale  and  Jonet  Menteith  his  spouse,  etc.  Page 

1475.  Ju^y  x9-  William  Dedryk  resigns  a  tenement.    Page  138. 

1475.  Ju^y  24-  Jonn  Lundy  of  that  ilk  declared  to  John  of  Colquhone  of 
Lus,  knight,  that  he  would  observe  all  conditions  made  anent 
the  lands  of  Inner  Peferrycht,  gift  of  the  chapel  of  Westhyl, 
etc.,  and  John  of  Colquhone  made  like  declarations  to  him. 
Page  138. 

Fragment  of  sasine  of  John  Jamesoun  and  Alicia  his  spouse. 
Page  139. 

1475.  Aug.  2I-  John  Brady,  burgess,  resigns  an  annual  rent,  sasine  given 
to  Thomas  Name.    Page  139. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  of  John  Brady,  burgess,  in  eleven  roods  of 
land.    Page  140. 

„  Aug.  19.  William  Comery,  chaplain,  submits  to  the  decree  of 
Thomas  Holmry,  vicar  of  Cummery,  about  fruits  of  the 
church,  etc.    Page  140. 

„     Aug.  21.  Sasine  of  Sir  Thomas  Aysoun.    Page  140. 

„     Aug.  23.  Sasine  of  an  annual  rent  to  Sir  Richard  Smethsoun, 
chaplain.    Page  140. 
1475.  Aug.       Sasine  to  John  Nory  of  a  perch  of  land.    Page  141. 

„  Aug.  22.  Sasine  to  Thomas  Aison,  chaplain  of  St.  Ninian's  altar, 
of  annual  rent  of  20s.    Page  141. 

„     Aug.  21.  Instrument  taken  by  Maurice  Drummond  of  Bordland, 
on  an  oath  by  Thomas  Name  regarding  observation  of  in- 
denture.   Page  141. 
T475\  (Same  day.)  The  provost,  bailies,  etc.,  agree  to  give  the  first 
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vacancy  in  the  parish  church  to  Sir  Robert  Redhuch,  chaplain. 
Page  141. 

475.  Aug.  28.  William  Murray  protested  that  the  annual  rent  of  his 

tenement  given  by  Matthew  Forestar  to  the  altar  of  St. 

Andrews  should  not  prejudice  him.    Page  141. 
„     Aug.  29.  Donald  Tenand  obliges  himself  and  his  lands  for  the 

sum  of  60  merks.    Page  142. 
„     Aug.  31.  Richard  and  Alexander  Mure,  chaplains,  broke  sasine 

taken  by  John  Nory  of  a  perch  of  land.    Page  142. 
475.  Sept.  5.  Robert  Ross  of  Cragy  offers  to  pay  ^35  Scots  for 

redemption  of  the  land  of  Drummes.    Page  142. 
„     (Same  day).  Alexander  Cunyngahame  of  Auchinbowy  refused  to 

receive  the  sum.    Page  142. 
,,     Fragment  of  an  entry  about  sasine  of  Alicia.    Page  143. 
„     (Same  day).  John  Ranvic  protested  that  the  giving  of  sasine  of  the 

half  tenement  should  be  of  no  force  if  Alicia  his  mother  did 

not  build  a  hall  within  year  and  day.    Page  143. 
(Same  day).  Sasine  of  Carbrok  and  Gartyncabyr  to  Alexander 

Mortoun,  burgess  of  Striueling,  given  by  Malcolm  Forestar  of 

Torwood,  who  had  sold  the  lands.    Page  143. 
475.  Sept.  11.  John  Schaw,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Robert  Schaw 

of  Balgaran,  tore  up  a  letter  of  reversion  by  Robert  Makalpyn 

of  Camquhol  on  the  lands  of  Barcloch,  etc.    Page  143. 
475.  Sept.  8.  John  Redhuch,  chaplain,  acknowledges  payment  of  an 

annual  rent  by  Adam  Cosour  and  Katherine  Fodringaham  his 

spouse,  etc.    Page  144. 
,,     Sept.    20.    Matthew   Forestar   took   instruments   that  William 

Striueline  of  Keyr  was  freed  from  ward  of  the  king  when  he 

alienated  to  him  his  lands  of  Strowy;  and  William,  that  he 

had  a  letter  of  reversion  under  the  seal  of  the  said  Matthew 

Forestar.    Page  144. 
„  Memorandum  of  Robert  Lawson's  instrument,  etc.  Page  145. 

475.  Oct.       Adam   Atoun   and   Agnes   Coley  resign    a  tenement. 

Page  145. 

475.  Oct.  2.  Sasine  of  a  tenement  to  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  chaplain  of  St. 
Peter's  altar.    Page  146. 

„  Oct.  William  Menteith  of  West  Kerse,  and  Malcolm  Forestar  of 
Torwood,  presented  before  the  sheriff,  Alexander  Forestar  of 
Erthbeg,  and  Thomas  Menteith,  brother  of  the  said  William, 
etc.,  for  slaughter  of  William  Bartoun.  Page  146. 
(Same  day).  Maurice  Drummond  of  Bordland  craved  Thomas 
Name  to  fulfil  a  marriage  contract  between  him  and  Jonet 
Drummond,  daughter  of  the  said  Maurice,  etc.    Page  146. 

„     Oct.  31.  Thomas  Name,  burgess,  resigns  certain  tenements.  Page 

475.  Nov.  3.  Patrick  Ellem,  burgess,  and  Jonet  Mure  his  spouse,  resign 
a  tenement,  and  sasine  is  given  to  John  Legat,  elder,  burgess. 
Page  147. 

,,  (Same  day).  John  Legat  resigns  a  tenement  in  the  Bakraw,  and 
sasine  is  given  to  Katherine  Wynchsister,  his  spouse.  Page 
148. 

475.  Nov.  9.  John  Patonson,  younger,  bailie  of  Cristine  Cunyngahame, 
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relict  of  William  Murra  of  Tulchadam  and  baron  of  the 
barony  of  Buquhadrok,  Lady  Superior  of  the  Chapeltoun  of 
Buquhadrok,  gave  sasine  of  4  merks  of  one  bovate  of  the 
lands  of  Chapeltoun  to  Thomas  Name,  burgess  of  Striueline, 
and  Janet  Drummond  his  spouse,  daughter  of  Maurice 
Drummond  of  Bordland.    Page  148. 

1475.  Nov.  14.  Compeared  Duncan  Aquhonam  and  Agnes  Makcalpyn, 
daughter  of  Robert  Makcalpyn  of  Camquhil,  and  were 
affianced  together  for  marriage.    Page  149. 

1475.  Nov.  15.  Marriage  was  solemnized  between  the  parties  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Franch,  curate  of  the  parish  church  of  Striuelin, 
within  the  church  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  the  burgh.  Oath 
was  given  by  William  Stewart  of  Baldoran  and  Malcolm 
M'Clery  of  Garten  that  the  said  Duncan  was  of  lawful  age. 
Page  149. 

1475.  Nov.  18.  Donald  Makcawys,  son  and  heir  of  Duncan  Makcawys, 
presented  a  charter  by  John  Menzies  of  Weym  to  the  said 
Duncan,  and  Marion  his  spouse,  of  the  5  merk  land  of 
Blareheregane  and  5  merk  land  of  Thomcroth  and  5  merk 
land  of  Ardequhyly  in  the  barony  of  Weym  and  shire  of 
Perth.    Page  149. 

1475.  Nov.  23.  Sasine  of  Thomas  Name,  burgess,  in  two  tenements, 
belonging  to  him  and  Jonet  Drummond  his  spouse,  now 
deceased.    Page  150. 

1475.  Nov.  25.  Sasine  of  two  tenements  and  an  annual  rent  to  John 
Robertson.   Page  150. 

1475.  Nov.  15.  William  Stewart  of  Baldorane  and  other  curators  take  their 
oath  that  Duncan  Aquhonam,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Mungo 
Aquhonam,  was  of  lawful  age  and  no  impediment  to  his 
marriage  with  Agnes  Makalpyn,  daughter  of  Robert  Makalpyn 
of  Camquhile.    Page  151. 

1475.  Dec.  2.  Thomas  Buquhanan  of  Gartencabir  engaged  to  Katharine 

Thomassoun  and  Alexander  Cunyngahame  to  obtain  for  them 
by  justice  the  lands  of  Fynvic  Malici,  etc.    Page  151. 

1475-6.  Jan.  26.  In  a  chamberlain  eyre  held  in  Stirling  by  the  deputis  of 
James,  Earl  of  Buchan,  warden  of  the  West  Marches,  and 
Great  Chamberlain,  Agnes  Menteith,  spouse  of  John  Haldane 
of  Rusky,  presented  two  letters  sealed  by  her  and  her  husband, 
anent  a  gift  of  the  quarter  and  fourth  part  of  the  earldom  of 
Levenax  made  to  Andrew,  Lord  Avandale,  chancellor  of 
Scotland,  for  his  life;  and  ratified  the  same  out  with  the 
presence  of  her  husband.    Page  152. 

1475-6.  March  22.  Sasine  of  David  Drummond  of  Carnock  in  name  of 
William  Drummond  in  a  tenement.    Page  153. 

1475-6.  March  23.  William  Levingstoun,  burgess  of  Striuelin,  sells  all  his 
goods  in  the  lands  of  Kepan  Davie  to  Thomas  Tailzefeir,  etc. 
Page  153. 

,,  ,  (Same  day).  Thomas  Makdowale  ratifies  all  conditions  made  to 
the  said  Thomas  Tailzefeir  anent  his  tenement  granted  to 
him.    Page  153. 

1476.  Ultimo  Marcii.  David  Broys  of  Clakmanan  on  the  one  part.  James 

Schaw  of  Salchy,  Robert  Schaw  of  Munktoun,  and  Agnes  Bros 
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agree  to  abide  at  the  decreet  of  Thomas  Broys  and  others 

anent  an  action  testamentary,  etc.    Page  153. 
476.  April  1.  Sasine  of  William  Maior,  younger,  in  a  tenement  resigned 

by  Patrick  Makclalane.    Page  154. 
,,     April  1 1.  Sasine  of  tenement  called  le  Boghall  to  Alexander  Symson 

and  Jonet  Ayre.    Page  154. 
476.  April  7.  Sasine  to  John  MacGilhos  of  4  merks  of  Ermore,  by  Adam 

Bully,  bailie  of  Robert  Drummond. 

Also  to  the  said  Adam  Bully  of  two  merklands  of  Ermore,  by 

the  said  John  as  bailie  of  the  said  Robert  Drummond  of 

Ermore.    Page  154. 
476.  April  19.  Act  for  transuming  a  charter  by  the  late  John  Broys  of 

Clakmanane  to  John  Cameron  of  a  tenement  in  the  town  of 

Clakmanane.    Page  155. 
476.  April  19.  Sasine  of  Andrew  Erskine  as  attorney  of  Thomas,  Lord 

Erskine,  or  precept  by  Alexander  Forrester  of  Corstorphine,  in 

34  merks  of  annual  rent  furth  of  the  lands  of  Ochtertyir  in  the 

shire  of  Perth.    Page  155. 
476.  May  2.  Recognoscing  by  John  Muyr,  bailie  of  John  Bolat,  younger, 

son  and  heir  of  the  late  John  Bolat,  his  father,  to  the  tenements 

and  annual  rents  that  pertained  to  his  father.   Page  156. 
476.  May  4.   Duncan  Thomson  plighted  his  faith  to  infeft  Marion 

Bankis,  immediately  after  marriage,  in  his  tenement,  etc.,  in 

liferent.    Page  157. 
476.  May  8.  Sir  Thomas  Holbourn,  vicar  of  Fossochquhy,  Dunblane 

diocese,  presented  for  transumpt  a  letter  of  Tack  of  half 

Thomcarne,  etc.,  made  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Patrick  Holbourn 

by  David  Hering  of  Glasclune  and  James  Hering  his  son  and 

heir.    Page  157. 

476.  May  10.  David  Drummond  of  Crannok  presented  to  the  notary  a 
charter  made  by  him  to  Robert  Drummond,  his  son  and 
apparent  heir,  of  the  lands  of  Earthbeg  to  be  transumed. 
Page  158. 

476.  May  10.  Sasine  of  Marjory  Bolat,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late 

Robert  Bolat,  in  certain  tenements.    Page  158. 
476.  May  10.  Sasine  to  Thomas  Willison  of  a  tenement  that  belonged 

to  Thomas  Willison  his  father.    Page  158. 
476.  May  11.  Sasine  to  Andrew  Erskine,  as  attorney  of  Thomas,  Lord 

Erskine,  of  the  lands  of  Corstorphine,  and  an  annual  rent  out 

of  Baldyrstoun,  given  by  the  bailie  of  Archibald  Forester  of 

Corstorphine.    Page  159. 
May  6.  Adam  Cosour,  executor  of   David  Cosour,  and  Jonet 

Guide,  executor  of  Robert  Cosour,  submit  to  arbitration  of 

assize.    Page  159. 

476.  May  14.  Sasine  to  Duncan  Thomson  and  Marion  Bankis  of  two 

tenements,  etc.    Page  159. 
476.  May  14.  Sasine  of  Henry  Neilson  and  his  wife  in  a  tenement 

resigned  by  Marjory  Bolat.    Page  159. 
476.  May  15.  David  Drummond  of  Crannok  gave  sasine  to  Alexander 

Cunyngaham  of  Auchinbowy  of  the  42s.  land  of  Crannok. 

Page  159. 

476.  May  15.  Alexander  Cunyngaham  of  Auchinbowy  gave  sasine  of  the 
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said  lands  to  Marion  Cunyngaham  as  his  assignee.  Page 
160. 

1476.  (Same  day).  Protest  by  Robert  Drummond  of  Ermore  that  the 
sasine  or  intrusion  given  by  David  Drummond,  his  father,  to 
the  said  Alexander  and  Marion,  his  mother,  should  not  pre- 
judice him.    Page  160. 

1476.  May  16.  Jonet  Maxvale,  spouse  of  Alexander  Cunyngaham  of 
Auchinbowy,  ratified,  outwith  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
a  letting  to  farm  of  Erthbeg  for  19  years,  etc.    Page  160. 

1476.  May  18.  Brief  of  inquest  of  the  wife  of  John  Haldane,  to  be 
proclaimed  at  the  cross,  to  be  served  on  the  5th  July  at 
Edinburgh  or  where  the  King  should  happen  to  be.  Page 
160. 

1476.  May  22.  Sasine  to  the  Altar  of  St.  Salvator  and  Thomas  Hil, 
chaplain,  of  18s.  8d.,  from  the  tenement  of  the  Abbot  of 
Cambuskenneth,  etc.,  the  provost  and  bailies  made  patrons. 
Page  160. 

1476.  May  18.  Malcolm  Forester  of  Torwood  pledged  himself  to  Elisa- 
beth Erth  to  exchange  the  lands  of  Smethisquarter  for  the 
lands  of  Quyltquarter,  she  to  enjoy  the  latter  peaceably,  etc. 
Page  161. 

1476.  May  23.  Sasine  of  John  Gourlay  and  his  spouse  in  a  tenement  on 

the  resignation  of  John  Brady.    Page  161. 
,,     May  27.  John  Drummond  of  Gargyl  gave  sasine  to  Thomas,  Lord 

le  Erskine,  of  6  merks  annual  ferm  from  the  lands  of  Pol- 

hillok,  etc.    Page  161. 
1476.  June  14.  Malcolm  Forester  of  Torwood  received  sasine  from 

Alexander  Hart,  as  bailie  of  Elisabeth  Erth  of  Plane,  of  the 

lands  of  Tarbrok,  Gartcabir,  Durisale,  Craigmad,  and  28s. 

lands  of  Plane,  etc.    Page  162. 
1476.  June  14.  Elizabeth  Erth  of  Plane,  spouse  of  the  deceased  Thomas 

Summervale   of  Batlaw,   broke  sasine   given   to  William 

Summervale,  her  son,  and  Marion  Brous,  his  spouse,  by  John 

Brous,  pretended  bailie,  of  the  lands  of  Tulch  Hil,  Crannok, 

etc.    Page  162. 

(Same  date).  Malcolm  Forester  gives  sasine  to  David  Forester,  his 
son  and  apparent  heir,  and  Marion  Summervale  his  spouse, 
of  6  merks  of  Donypace,  etc.    Page  163. 

1476.  June  15.  William  Summervale,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Thomas 
Summervale  of  Batlaw,  and  Marioun  Brous,  his  spouse,  break 
the  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Smethisquarter,  Tarbrok,  etc.,  per- 
tainining  to  them  by  conjunct  fee,  taken  of  the  said  lands  by 
Malcolm  Forester  of  Torwood,  and  given  to  him  by  Elizabeth 
Erth  of  Plane  their  mother.    Page  163. 

1476.  June  27.  Arthur  Hamilton,  procurator  of  David  Drummond  of 
Crannok,  at  the  messuage  of  Erthbeg,  pertaining  to  him  by 
decease  of  Elizabeth  Erth,  the  said  David's  mother,  broke 
sasine  of  the  lands  taken  by  Robert  Drummond,  son  and  heir 
of  the  said  David.    Page  163. 

1476.  (Same  day).  Robert  Drummond  of  Ermore  protested  that  the  break- 
ing of  sasine  should  have  no  power  on  the  said  lands,  etc., 
nor  prejudice  him  or  his  heirs.    Page  163. 

1476.  July  18.  Nicholas  Franch,  curate  of  Striuelin,  enquired  of  Alex- 
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ander  Cosour,  lying  in  extremis,  if  he  were  obliged  in  debt 
to  Robert  Colly  or  Alexander  Legat  for  contracts  of  marriage 
between  them,  and  he  answered  'No.'    Page  164. 

476.  (Same  day).  Alexander  Cosour  appointed  John  Cosour  tutor-testa- 
mentar  to  William  Cosour  his  grandson.    Page  164. 

476.  Aug.  4.  Assignation  of  Sir  William  Ingelram,  chaplain,  to  a  stall 
in  the  Cathedral  church  of  Dunblane.    Page  164. 

476.  Aug.  13.  In  a  court  of  justice,  held  on  the  ground  of  Daldres, 
for  perambulating  marches  between  these  lands  and  others, 
John  Ros  of  Grenane,  as  commissioner  of  the  King,  inhibited 
all  persons  from  usurping,  or  making  purpresture,  or  commonty, 
on  any  lands  pertaining  to  the  King  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Striue- 
line.    Page  165. 

476.  Aug.  26,  Before  John  Fresare,  official  of  Dunblane,  compeared 
John  Stewart,  Lord  Dernly,  on  the  one  part,  and  John 
Haldane  of  Rusky,  in  name  of  Agnes  Menteth,  his  spouse, 
on  the  other  part ;  citatorial  letters  were  presented  on  Lord 
Dernly  part  against  the  said  Agnes  Menteith,  in  a  cause  of 
bastardy,  etc.    Page  165. 

476.  Sept.  19.  Sasine  of  John  Bully,  second  son  of  Adam  Bully,  in  a 
tenement.    Page  166. 

476.  Sept.  29.  Lease  by  Sir  Richard  Brady,  vicar  of  Lucherys  of  Holy 
Cross  altar  to  Mr.  Andrew  Craggorth.    Page  166. 
,,     (Same  day).  The  said  vicar  appoints  procurators  to  resign  the  altar. 
Page  166. 

476.  Sept.  30.  Sasine  of  Marion  Darow,  spouse  of  John  Patrickson 
elder,  in  tenement.    Page  167. 
„     Oct.  1.  Marion  Darow,  spouse  of  Robert  Greg,  breaks  the  sasine 
Page  167. 

„     (Same  day).  Robert  Colville,  bailie  depute  of  Striueline,  also  breaks 
the  sasine.    Page  167. 

476.  Oct.  4.  Malcolm  Makklery,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  took  instru- 
ments that  Robert  Drummond  of  Ermore  was  out  of  ward 
when  he  gave  his  bond  for  600  merks.    Page  167. 
„     Oct.  7.  Robert  Forestar,  becomes  security  for  Sir  John  Hastings 
not  to  injure  John  Synton's  wife,  etc.    Page  167. 

476.  Oct.  .  Sasine  to  William  Cosour,  grandson  of  the  late  Alexander 
Cosour,  of  a  certain  tenement.    Page  168. 

476.  Oct.  16.  William  Scheves,  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews  and  vicar- 
general  of  the  see,  dispenses  with  Gilbert  Home,  for  defect 
of  birth  to  possess  a  benefice.    Page  168. 

476.  Oct.  17.  Alienation  by  James  Wilson  to  Robert  Lauson,  of  an 
annual  rent  of  5s.,  etc.    Page  168. 
,,     Oct.  17.  Sasine  to  Sir  John  Cokburne,  knight,  of  a  pound  of  Pepper 
from  tenement  of  Sir  John  Colquhon  of  Luss.    Page  169. 

476.  Oct.  23.  Malize,  Earl  of  Menteith,  for  the  good  deeds  done  to  him 
by  Lady  Jonet,  Countess  of  Menteith,  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, gifted  to  her  a  silver  gilt  horn,  a  masar  dish,  etc.  Done 
in  the  Isle  of  Inchtolloch.  Page  119. 
„  (Same  day).  The  said  earl  bestowed  the  foresaid  jewels  or.  John 
Graham,  his  son  natural,  and  also  gave  him  a  carucate  of  land, 
called  le  Akyr,  in  the  barony  of  Port  and  shire  of  Perth. 
Page  170. 
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[476.  (Same  day).  Malize,  Earl  of  Menteith,  gave  sasine  of  the  lands  of 
Inchc,  in  the  earldom  of  Menteith,  to  Adam  Gray.    Page  170. 
„     Oct.  24.  Patrick  Clerk,  farmer  of  the  baron  of  Clakmanane,  pre- 
sented his  infeftment  in  a  court  of  the  barony.    Page  170. 
Oct.  25.  Charles  Rede  resigns  his  tenement,  and  sasine  is  given  to 
William  Provand,  burgess  of  Striueline.    Page  170. 
„     Nov.  1.  Sasine  to  William  Mane,  of  William  Richardson's  tene- 
ment.   Page  171. 

1476.  Nov.  19.  Archibald  Forester  of  Corstorphine,  compeared  at  the 
messuage  of  Kincardin,  and  by  his  prolocutor,  before  Robert 
Drummond,  bailie,  of  John  Drummond  of  Gargyll,  baron  of 
the  said  barony,  and  showed  his  infeftment  of  the  lands  of 
Ochtertyre,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  do  for  the  said  lands 
what  of  right  he  ought  to  do,  etc.  Page  171. 
,,  (Same  day).  The  said  Archibald  Forester  gives  sasine  to  Walter 
Symson  of  a  half  merk  of  the  said  lands.    Page  171. 

1476.  Nov.  23.  Alienation  by  John  Donaldson  and  Elisabeth  Cuningaham, 
of  a  house,  etc.,  to  William  Lutare,  burgess  of  Striueline,  etc. 
Page  172. 

Memorandum  anent  the  Laird  of  Polmais,  instrument  anent 
William  Cosour's  heirship.    Page  172. 

Memorandum,  15th  December,  Marion  Flemyng  appealed 
to  the  Holy  See.    Page  172. 

1476.  Dec.  13.  David  Murray,  and  Elen  Cosour,  relict  of  Alexander 
Cosour,  craved  pledges  for  the  heritable  goods  of  the  late 
Robert  Cosour,  on  the  part  of  William  Cosour,  the  said 
Robert's  son,  from  Thomas  Guld,  and  Jonet  Guld,  mother  of 
the  said  William,  etc.    Page  172. 

1476-7.  Jan.  11.  Agnes  Menteth,  spouse  of  John  Haldane  of  Glen- 
negas,  gave  oath  in  consistorial  court,  held  in  the  monastery 
of  Holyrood,  Edinburgh,  to  consent  to  the  sale  by  her  husband 
of  the  lands  of  Kypdory,  etc.    Page  173. 

1476-7.  Jan.  20.  John  Levingstoun  of  Kepan  made  a  declaration  before  the 
provost,  etc.,  of  his  attendance  at  three  courts,  etc.,  regarding 
a  cause  in  plea  between  him  and  Jonet  Gyrnlaw,  relict  of  the 
late  Robert  Alanson,  anent  the  infeftment  of  a  tenement,  etc. 
Page  173. 

1476-7.  Jan.  18.  Sir  Thomas  Masterton,  canon  of  the  monastery  of  Cam- 

buskenneth,  resigned  the  parish  church  of  Tullybody  in  the 

hands  of  the  chapter.    Page  174. 
„         (Same  day).  James  Dausoun  promised  to  pay  his  procurations 

for  the  church  of  Alveth,  etc.    Page  174. 
1476-7.  Feb.  10.  James  Douglas,  burgess,  and  Forsitht,  his  spouse, 

resign  a  volt,  annual  rent  of  10s,  and  sasine  of  the  same,  to 

James  Dausoun.    Page  174. 
1476-7.  Feb.  18.  Adam  Cosour  and  Sir  William  Crag  appoint  procurators 

for  St.  Anne's  altar,  of  which  Crag  was  chaplain.    Page  175. 
1476-7.  March  1.  Gilbert,  Lord  Kennedy,  presents  for  transumpt  a  charter 

by  James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  Wigtoun,  and  Avandale,  Lord  of 

Galloway  and  Baron  of  Troboyath,  of  the  lands  of  Glengenneth 

and  Banane,  in  the  earldom  of  Caryk,  to  the  late  Marc  of 

Halyburton.    Page  175. 
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1476-7.  March  3.  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  as  procurator  for  Sir  Richard 
Braddy,  chaplain  of  the  Holy  Rood  in  Striueline,  surrendered 
the  said  altar  thereof  in  the  hands  of  Adam  Bully,  provost, 
etc.,  and  the  magistrates  and  burgesses,  to  the  number  of  120, 
conferred  the  altarage  on  Mr.  Andrew  Craggorth,  who  was 
invested  in  the  same.    Page  175. 

1476-7.  Feb.  21.  Instrument  taken  by  James  Balfour  and  Elizabeth  his 
mother  on  the  revocation  of  a  compromit,  etc.    Page  176. 
„        March  7.  Elizabeth  Balfour,  James  and  Marion  Balfour,  and  James 
Menteith  of  Radnath,  agree  to  stand  at  the  decision  of  James 
Schaw  of  Salchy,  etc.,  in  all  their  controversies.    Page  176. 

[1476-7].  March  8.  Patrick  Graham,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Malize,  - 
Earl  of  Menteith,  made  a  statement  that  he  had  been  pledge 
for  Robert  Drummond  of  Ermore  to  Alexander  Nortoun, 
etc.    Page  176. 

1476-7.  March  11.  Resignation  of  tenement,  etc.,  by  John  Robertson,  and 
Isabella  Richardson,  his  spouse,  and  sasine  of  the  same  to 
James  Alane  and  Agnes  his  spouse.    Page  177. 

1476-7.  March  13.  Sasine  to  James  Schaw  of  Salchy  of  his  lands  of 
Knokhil,  etc.    Page  177. 
„        (Same  day).  Agnes  Whyte  resigns  her  conjoint  fee  in  a  kiln  and 
yard,  and  sasine  given  to  Andrew  Whyte  her  son.    Page  177. 

1476-7.  March  29.  Isabella  Ker,  relict  of  the  late  Alexander  of  Menteth, 
revokes  certain  infeftments  and  tacks  made  by  her  through 
force  and  fear  in  the  life  of  her  husband  to  Alexander  Forester 
his  son,  and  John  Levingstone  of  Kippane,  of  the  lands  of 
Culmore,  etc.    Page  178. 

1476-7.  March  3.  John  Gourlay,  son  of  the  late  Andrew  Gourlay,  resigns 
an  annual  rent,  and  John  Gourlay  receives  sasine  of  the  same. 
Page  178. 

1477.  April  9.  John  Arkil  resigns  a  tenement,  and  sasine  is  given  to  Sir 
David  Arkil,  chaplain,  his  brother.    Page  179. 

1477.  April  24.  Sasine  of  Patrick  Sandelance  in  an  annual  rent.  Page 
179. 

,,  May  6.  Proclamation  of  a  brief  of  inquest  at  the  instance  of  Agnes 
of  Menteth,  spouse  of  John  Halden  of  Glenegas,  to  be  served 
in  the  King's  presence  at  Halirudhouse  on  20th  June.  Page 

[1477.  May  6].  The  provost  and  bailies  charge  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tenement  of  the  la'e  Thomas  Carrnichell,  vicar  of  Striueline, 
to  obey  William  Mane,  architenens  garde  of  the  King  in  the 
payment  of  the  maills  and  duties  of  the  same.    Page  180. 

1477.  May  16.  William,  Lord  le  Graham,  compromised  himself  to  stand 
to  the  Council  of  Thomas,  Lord  le  Erskine,  his  uncle, 
Alexander  Erskine,  his  son  and  heir,  John  Drummond  of 
Cargill,  and  Mr.  John  Lyon  of  Curtastone,  etc.  Page  180. 
„  May  24.  Richard  Redhuch,  burgess,  procurator  of  John  Sandelandis 
of  Cawdor,  presented  a  Retour  on  the  lands  of  Thomas 
Bissate  of  Quaren,  etc.  Page  180. 
„  May  26.  David  Bosuel  of  Glasmont  took  instruments  on  the  making 
to  him  by  Alexander  Cunyngaham  of  Auchinbourg  of  a 
charter  on  Balmowtow.    Page  181. 
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1477.  June  r.  Malcolm  of  Leky  gave  his  oath  never  to  alienate  any  of  his 
lands  from  his  eldest  son,  begotten  of  his  first  spouse,  except 
ten  merks,  and  that  with  consent  of  Malcolm  Flemyng,  son 
and  heir  of  Robert,  Lord  le  Flemyng.    Page  181. 

,,  (Same  day).  David  Brous  of  Kennat  obliged  himself  to  James 
Schaw  of  Salchy  anent  payment  of  100  merks  to  Agnes  Bonar 
in  restitution  of  dowry.    Page  181. 

„  June  2.  David  of  Dunbertane  renounced  his  chaplaincy  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  provost  and  bailies.  Page  181. 
June  9.  Protest  that  the  ward  made  in  court  anent  payment  of 
custom  of  wood  and  timber  going  out  at  the  port  of  the  burgh, 
should  not  prejudice  the  provost,  bailies,  and  community  in 
the  liberties  of  burgh.    Page  182. 

„  (Same  day).  Agreement  between  Henry  Cutlar  and  Agnes  Darow 
anent  contract  of  marriage.    Page  182. 

„  June  20.  Before  Thomas,  Lord  le  Erskine,  in  the  hall  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Holy  Rood  of  Edinburgh,  John  Ros  of 
Montgrenan,  compeared  anent  serving  a  brief  of  Inquest  of 
the  earldom  of  Levenax,  purchased  by  Agnes  Menteith,  spouse 
of  John  Haldane  of  Rusky,  and  protested  that  such  service 
should  not  prejudice  the  King  in  his  right  to  the  earldom 
which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  father,  and  himself,  not 
in  ward  but  in  property  and  fee,  etc.   Page  182. 

,,  (Same  day).  William  Richardson,  as  procurator  for  John  Haldane 
and  Agnes  his  wife,  took  instruments  that  both  parties 
continued  the  service  of  the  brief  till  the  22  nd  of  the  month. 
Page  182. 

„  June  21.  Robert  Crichtoun  of  Kynnoule  gave  sasine  of  the  ^40 
lands  of  Libertoun  to  Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Thomas  Lord  Erskine.    Page  182. 

1477.  June  27.  Sasine  to  Thomas  Tendale  and  Jonet  his  spouse  of 
certain  houses  and  annual  rent.    Page  183. 
jj    Juty  3-  Jonn  Drummond  of  Gargil  gave  sasine  to  Maurice  'Kepr.' 

of  Drummond  of  Wester  Bordland,  etc.,  with  chapel  and  bell 
of  St.  Kessog,  in  the  earldom  of  Strathern.    Page  183. 

1477.  July  13.  Herbert  Murray,  in  name  of  Richard  Redhuch,  obtained 
certain  obligations  in  writing  under  the  seal  of  the  said 
Richard  for  the  slaughter  of  the  late  Robert  Cosour. 
Page  183. 

,,  Memorandum,  that  on  the  28  July  Matthew  Forrester  took 

instruments  on  two  letters  of  Reversion.  Page  183. 
1477.  July  30.  In  presence  of  Lord  le  Erskine,  sheriff  of  Striuelin,  James 
Schaw  of  Salchi  and  John  Ros  of  Montgrenan,  commissioners 
of  the  king,  for  putting  marches  between  the  King's  lands  of 
Buthkennar  and  Daldres,  pertaining  to  William  Lord  le 
Abernethy  in  Rothiemay,  by  assize;  the  said  objected  to 
certain  of  the  assize,  because  they  were  tenants  of  Buthkennar, 
etc.    Page  184. 

1477.  July  31.  Walter  Buquhanan  of  that  ilk  presented  Ewen  Campbell, 
John  Smale,  and  Gilfulan  M'Alan,  to  underly  the  law  in  the 
sheriff  court  of  Stirling,  for  the  slaughter  of  Gillaspy 
Makclery  :  the  assize  found  the  prisoners  free.    Page  184. 
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477.  Aug.  19.  Sasine  by  the  bailie  of  Robert  Drummond  of  Ermore,  to 
Malcolm  Forester  of  Torwood,  of  the  lands  of  Carbrok  and 
Carcaber.    Page  185. 
477.  Aug.  27.  Recognoscing  of  Gilbert  Brady,  as  heir  of  John  Brady, 
burgess,  in  a  tenement  in  the  burgh.    Page  185. 
„     (Same  day).  Janet  Gould  renounced  the  office  of  executor  of 

Thomas  Gould  her  father.    Page  185. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  of  William  Mure,  son  natural  of  Richard  Mure, 

in  a  tenement.    Page  185. 
„  Fragment.  Sasine  of  Malcolm  Makclery  of  Garten  in  a  perch 

of  land.    Page  186. 
477.  Oct.  4.   Resignation  by  Mr.  Andrew  Cragorth,  chaplain,  of  a  - 
tenement  and  sasine  to  Robert  Cunyngaham  of  the  same. 
Page  186. 

„  Oct.  4.  Compromit  between  the  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  and 
Alexander  Setoun,  anent  the  teind  sheaves  of  Tulibody. 
Page  187. 

Oct.  6.  William  Murra  premonished  Adam  Cosour  for  receiving 

twenty  nobles  for  redemption  of  an  annual  rent.    Page  187. 
477.  Oct.  13.  Recognition  of  Friar  John  Sycht,  as  son  and  heir  of  the 

late  James  Sycht,  burgess,  to  a  tenement.    Page  187. 
477.  Oct.   18.  Matthew  Forestar  resigns  the  lands  of  Strowy,  in  the 

hands  of  William  Striueline  of  Kere,  etc.    Page  187. 
477.  Oct.  20.  Sasine  of  Henry  Nory,  burgess,  in  a  tenement  resigned  by 

John  Sycht,  prior  of  the  Preaching  Friars.    Page  187. 
„     Oct.    23.   Sir  Andrew   Drummond,  vicar  of  Muthill,  appeals. 

Page  188. 

„     Oct.  27.  The  bishop  of  Dunblane  appeals.    Page  188. 

,,     Oct.  30.    Patrick  Sandelance  took  instruments  that  Thomas  Bissat 

had  obliged  himself  a  merk  yearly  for  the  lands  of  Levelandis, 

etc.    Page  188. 

Nov.  1.  Robert  Lausoun  took  instruments  on  the  oath  of  Agnes 
Colly,  relict  of  the  late  Adam  Atoun,  on  the  nonrevocation  of 
the  alienation  of  his  croft.    Page  188. 

„  Nov.  4.  Jonet  Sandelance  took  instruments  that  Robert  Forster 
and  Patrick  Forster  his  son,  acknowledged  themselves  paid  of 
all  goods  pertaining  to  them,  by  decease  of  John  Forster, 
burgess,  son  of  the  said  Robert,  etc.    Page  188. 

„  Nov.  5.  Mariota  Striuelyng,  spouse  of  Walter  Stewart,  took 
instruments  on  the  execution  of  letters  of  the  coadjudtor  of 
St.  Andrews  anent  adhesion  of  the  said  Walter.    Page  189. 

„  Nov.  10.  The  mother  of  William  Striueline  resigned  in  the  hands 
of  the  said  William  Striueline  of  Kere,  the  5  merk  land  of 
Ballewyn.    Page  189. 

„  Nov.  10.  Sasine  to  Gilbert  Brady,  grandson  of  the  late  John  Brady, 
burgess,  in  an  annual  rent  of  6s.  8d.,  etc.    Page  189. 

,,  Nov.  11.  Sasine  of  Eufamie,  wife  of  Malcolm  Flemyng,  in  her  terce 
of  the  Dryppis  and  Bad,  etc.  Page  189. 
477.  Nov.  12.  Alexander  Sandelandis,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Alexander 
Sandilandis,  resigned  to  Katrine  Stewart,  his  mother,  the 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Bawfynnyng  and  Ladynzeo,  etc. 
Page  190. 
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477.  Nov.  13.  Sasinc  broken,  taken  by  Gilbert  Brady,  of  an  annual  rent. 
Page  190. 

Nov.  14.  William  Mane,  'architenens  garde'  of  the  King,  quit- 
claimed Sir  Nicholas  Franch,  curate  of  Striueline,  of  goods 
pertaining  to  the  late  Thomas  of  Carmichael.    Page  190. 
Nov.  15.   Agreement  between  John  Drummond  of  Gargill  and 
Eufamia  Leuingstone  regarding  the  fermes  of  the  lands  of 
Drippis.    Page  190. 
„     Nov.  17.  Robert  Greg  broke  a  sasine  taken  by  Gilbert  Brady  of  an 
annual  rent.    Page  191. 
477.  Nov.  18.  John  Rany,  with  consent  of  his  sons,  Malcolm  and 
Alexander,  resigns  a  tenement,  and  sasine  is  given  to  William 
Smytht.    Page  191. 
,,     (Same  day).  Charles  Rede  craved  instruments  that  Adam  Cosour 
had  shown  him  a  charter  on  a  certain  annual  rent,  etc. 
Page  191. 

477.  Dec.  1.  Malcolm  Drummond,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  James 

Drummond,  citiner  of  Dunblane,  and  Elen,  relict  of  the  said 

James,  resigned  to  Alexander  Calentar,  the   charters  and 

evidents  made  to  them  on  a  tenement,  etc.    Page  191. 
,,     (Same  day).  Thomas  Talzonser  took  instruments  on  a  letter  of 

obligation  of  James  Frodringaham.    Page  192. 
„     Dec.  2.  William  Sythtson,  son  and  heir  of  Andrew  Sythtson, 

burgess,  resigned  a  tenement,  and  sasine  is  given  to  John 

Thomson.    Page  192. 
477.  Dec.  5.  Sasine  of  the  last  half  of  Tulchmalar  to  Duncan  Forestar, 

provost  of  Striueline.    Page  192. 
477.  Dec.  9.  John  Gourlay,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  John  Gourlay, 

explained  that  twenty  years  before  he  was  recognosced  to  a 

tenement  in  the  burgh,  etc.    Page  192. 
477.  Dec.  14.  Thomas  prior,  of  Inchmahomoc  presents  John  Edmon- 

ston,  M.A.,  to  the  vicarage  of  the  parish  church  of  Luntrethyn. 

Page  193. 

„  (Same  day).  The  prior  took  instruments  that  William  Edmonston 
of  Duntreth  promised  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  said  prior. 
Page  193. 

477.  Dec.  16.  Sasine  to  the  attorney  of  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  in  the 

mill  of  Kincardine.    Page  194. 
477.  Dec.  19.  Collation  to  Edward  Cunyngaham  of  the  vicarage  of  the 

parish  church  of  Abernathy,  etc.    Page  194. 
477.  Dec.  22.  The  wife  of  the  late  John   Broke  the  sasine  taken 

by  Gilbert  Brady,  grandson  of  the  said  John,  of  a  tenement. 

Page  195. 

477.  Dec.  23.  Resignation  of  a  tenement  by  John  Robison,  procurator 
of  Margaret  Norvel,  mother  of  John  Gourlay,  etc.,  and  sasine 
of  the  said  John  Gourlay.    Page  195. 

477.  Dec.  22.  The  Provost,  bailies,  etc.,  quitclaimed  Elen  Cosour, 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Cosour,  of  the  goods  per- 
taining to  William  Cosour,  nepos  of  the  said  Alexander,  etc. 
Page  196. 

477-8.  Jan.  3.  David  Drummond  of  Crannok  surrendered  all  right  he 
had  to  the  teind  sheaves  of  his  lands  in  Striueline  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  Cambuskenneth,  etc.    Page  196. 
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1477-8.  Jan.  7.  Sasine  of  John  Ayson,  burgess,  in  an  annual  rent  sur- 
rendered by  Robert  Darow.    Page  196. 
1477. -Dec.  3.  Sir  David  Robertsoun,  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Maybole,  resigns  his  prebend  in  the  hands  of  Gilbert,  Lord 
Kennedy,  patron  of  the  same.    Page  196. 

„     (Same  day).  The  said  Sir  David  protested  that  if  he  could  not 
obtain  the  provostship  of  the  said  College,  as  the  patron 
wished,  he  should  have  regress  to  his  prebend.    Page  197. 
1477-8.  Jan.  19.  Sasine  of  John  Bolat  in  a  tenement.    Page  197. 

„       (Same  day).  Sasine  of  David  Murray  in  a  tenement.    Page  197. 

„  Jan.  24.  John  Brown  bound  himself  in  homage  to  Alexander 
Cunyngaham.    Page  197. 

,,  Jan.  25.  Mr.  James  Lyoun,  prebendar  of  the  second  chaplainry  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  Maybole,  appointed  Sir  David 
Robertson,  provost  of  the  said  church,  his  procurator  to  take 
institution  of  the  prebend.    Page  197. 

,,  Jan.  26.  Sasine  of  half  the  lands  of  Tuchemalar  to  Mariota  Cossour, 
spouse  of  David  Murray,  burgess,  for  her  life.    Page  198. 

„  Feb.  3.  Alexander  Cuningaham  of  Achynbowie  protested  that  the 
process  led  by  John  Bolat  on  the  tenement  of  Richard  Curry 
should  not  prejudice  the  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  and 
Paul  in  the  annual  rent  from  the  tenement.    Page  198. 

,,       (Same  day).  Similar  protest  by  John  Crag,  bailie  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Mary.    Page  198. 
Feb.  6.   John  Crag,  treasurer,  took  instruments  that  William 
Duncanson,  burgess,  had  quitclaimed  the  provost,  etc.,  of  all 
sums  due  to  him.    Page  198. 

,,  (Same  day).  William  Duncanson  took  instruments  that  the  provost 
and  bailies  had  promised  his  father  4  merks  yearly,  etc.  Page 
198. 

„  Feb.  12.  The  Dean  of  Brechin  appealed  and  took  journey  to  the 
Roman  Court,  etc.    Page  199. 

„  Feb.  22.  William  Murray  offered  money  to  Adam  Cossour  in  pay- 
ment of  a  reversion  and  had  not  reception  of  the  same.  Page 

.199- 

(Same  day).  The  procurator  of  Adam  Cossour  took  instruments 
that  he  wished  to  accept  the  sum  of  money.    Page  199. 
„       Feb.  22.  William  Murray  broke  a  sasine  taken  by  Adam  Cossour. 
Page  199. 

(Same  day).  John  Stewart  protested  in  the  serving  of  a  brief  pur- 
chased by  Isabella  Car,  spouse  of  the  late  Alexander  Menteith, 
on  the  lands  of  Kylbeg,  that  it  should  not  prejudice  Agnes,  his 
spouse.    Page  199. 
1477-8.  Feb.  25.  William  Mane,  familiar  servitor,  and  'architenens  garde' 
of  the  King,  accused  Nicholas  Franch,  curate  of  the  parish 
church  of  Striueling,  with  injurious  words.    Page  199. 
,,       March  2.  Robert  Nortoun  craved  a  copy  of  a  commission  from 
Adam  Cossour.    Page  200. 
1477-8.  March  13.  Sir  David  Robertsoun,  provost  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Maybole,  took  instruments  on  certain  Charters.    Page  200. 
(Same  day).  William  Richardson,  prolocutor  of  Adam  Cosour, 
took  instruments  that  an  assize  should  not  decide  in  the  cause 
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between  the  late  William  Crag  and  Charles  Rede,  etc.  Page 
200. 

147 7-8.  (Same  day).  The  said  William  took  instruments  that  no  prescription 
should  prejudicate  the  church.    Page  200. 
March  1 1.  Sasine  of  James  Schavv  of  Salchy  of  the  5  merk  lands  of 

Tulibody.   Page  200. 
March  13.  Sasine  of  John  Jamesoun,  uncle  of  the  late  John  Jame- 
soun,  in  an  annual  rent.    Page  200. 
„       (Same  day).  Resignation  by  Lord   Erskine  of  Chapeltoun  of 

Buquhadrok  in  favour  of  James  Pardovyne.   Page  200. 
„       March  14.  Sasine  of  John  Anderson,  rector  of  Mukart,  of  an  oxgang 
of  land,  on  the  south  of  Chapeltoun  of  Buquhadrok.  Page 
200. 

,,  March  16.  Sasine  of  Andrew  Erskine  and  Margaret  Pardovyne,  his 
spouse,  of  an  oxgang  of  land  in  Chapeltoun  of  Buquhadrok. 
Page  201. 

1477-8.  March  14.  Adam  Cosour  and  Katerina,his  wife,  resigned  the  12  merk- 
land  of  Tulchgorme  in  the  hands  of  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine, 
having  formerly  been  wadset  by  him  to  them.    Page  201. 
1478.  March  30.  David  Bully  constitutes  procurators.    Page  201. 
(Same  day).  John  Bolat  resigns  his  tenement.    Page  201. 
„     April  3.    Recognition  of  Christian  Dederyk,  sister  and  heir  of 
William  Dederyk,  burgess,  in  a  tenement,  and  sasine  and 
resignation  thereof,  whereupon  sasine  was  given  to  Jonet 
Galbraith,  relict  of  the  said  William.    Page  201. 
,,     (Same  day).  Malcolm  Forestar  of  Torwoude  and  Robert  Forestar 
of  Lytyll  Kettilstoun  gave  their  oaths  to  observe  an  appoint- 
ment regarding  the  lands  of  Litill  Kettilstoun.    Page  202. 

(To  be  continued?) 


QUERY. 

CCCVII.  Younger  Sons  ok  Alex.  Kennedy  of  Craigock  and 
Kilkenzie. — What  became  of  the  three  younger  of  the  five 
sons  of  above  Alex.  Kennedy,  younger  son  of  Sir  Alex.  Kennedy, 
Knight,  of  Cullean,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Thos.  Kennedy  of 
Ardmillan  ?  Did  one  (if  so,  which)  of  them  settle  in  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  William  in.  ? 

I  shall  be  grateful  for  any  information  about  these  three 
younger  sons  and  their  descendants,  especially  for  any  connect- 
ing them  with  Ireland.  Failing  this  connection,  did  any 
Kennedy  of  Ardmillan  go  there  (i.e.  to  Ireland)  with  William  m.? 

K. 


REPLY  TO  QUERY. 

CCLXIV.  St.  Clair  Family  (continued  from  p.  96) — 

(I33°)- — Compotum  Reginaldi  More  camerarii  Scocie  reddi- 
tum  apud  Berwicum  super  Twedam  quartodecimo  die  marcii 
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anno  grade  etc.  tricesimo  de  receptis  suis  et  expensis  a  vicesimo 
die  Junii  vltimo  preterito  vsque  in  diem  presentis  compoti.  .  .  . 
Idem  computat  in  feodo  domini  cancellarii  a  vicesimo  quarto 
die  Junii  vltimo  preterito  vsque  ad  festum  Sancti  Martini  vltimo 
preteritum  1  ti.  .  .  .  Et  Willelmo  de  Sancto  Claro  militi  perci- 
pienti  per  annum  quadraginta  libras  sterlingorum  ad  terminos 
Sancti  Martini  et  Pentecostes  proporcionaliter  quousque  do- 
minus  rex  vel  heredes  sui  quadraginta  mercatas  terre  eidem 
Willelmo  vel  heredibus  suis  hereditarie  fuerint  in  loco  com- 
petenti  de  termino  Sancti  Martini  infra  tempus  compoti  xx  ti. 
Et  Johanni  de  Sancto  Claro  percipienti  hereditarie  in  eadem 
forma  viginti  libras  sterlingorum  per  annum  de  dicto  termino  - 
x  ti.  .  .  .  Et  domino  Henrico  de  Sancto  Claro  percipienti  per 
annum  quadraginta  marcas  sterlingorum  de  termino  Sancti 
Martini  infra  tempus  compoti  xiij  ti.  vj  s.  viij  d\ 

(1331)  P.  349. — Compotum  prepositorum  burgi  de  Aberden 
redditum  apud  Sconam  primo  de  firmis  dicti  burgi  de  duobus 
terminis  huius  compoti.  .  .  .  Et  Henrico  de  Sancto  Claro  de 
mandato  camerarii  xiij  ti.  vj  s.  viiij  d.  de  quibus  respondebit. 

(133 1)  P.  399. — Compotum  Reginaldi  More  camerarii  Scocie 
redditum  apud  Sconam  quartodecimo  die  Decembris  anno  gracie 
millesimo  trescentesimo  tricesimo  primo  de  receptis  suis  et  ex- 
pensis a  quartodecimo  die  marcii  anni  gracie  millesimi  trescen- 
tesimi  tricesimi  vsque  in  diem  presentis  compoti.  .  .  .  Idem 
computat  in  feodo  domini  cancellarii  per  vuum  annum  finitum 
ad  festum  Sancti  Martini  vltimo  preteritum  c  ti.  .  .  .  Et 
heredi  quondam  Willelmi  de  Sancto  Claro  militis  percipienti 
per  annum  quadraginta  libras  ad  terminos  Pentecostes  et  Sancti 
Martini  proporcionaliter  quousque  sibi  di  quadraginta  mercatis 
terre  per  dominum  regem  vel  heredes  suos  fuerit  prouisum  de 
duobus  terminis  huius  compoti  xl  ti.  Et  dicto  heredi  succe- 
denti  Johanni  de  Sancto  Claro  avunculo  suo  capienti  viginti 
libras  per  annum  in  eadem  forma  de  duobus  terminis  huius 
compoti  xx  ti.  .  .  .  Et  domino  Henrico  de  Santo  Claro  perci- 
pienti per  annum  quadraginta  marcas  de  duobus  terminis  huius 
compoti  xxvi  ti.  xiij  s.  iiij  d. 

(1342)  Compotum  domini  Willelmi  Bullok  camerarii  Scocie 
redditum  apud  Dunde  vndecimo  die  Junii  anno  gracie  mille- 
simo ccc°  quadragesimo  secundo  coram  venerabili  patre  domino 
Ada  Dei  gracia  episcopo  Brechinensi  domino  Thomas  de  Car- 
noto  cancellario  Scocio  domino  Johanni  de  Roxburgo  preprosito 
Sancti  Andree  et  domini  Thana  de  Lychtona  canonico  Mor- 
avnensi  et  domino  Johanne  de  Mori  clerico  probacionis  domus 
domini  nostri  regis  auditoribus  compotorum  per  regem  specia- 
liter  deputatis  de  receptis  suis  et  expensis  a  vicesimo  secundo 
die  Maij  anno  gracie,  etc.,  xli  usque  in  diem  presentis  compoti. 
...  In  primis  Willelmo  de  Caldwell  percipienti  per  annum 
viginti  libras  pro  feodo  suo  de  vno  anno  finito  ad  festum  Sancti 
Martini  proximum  post  hoc  compotum  xx  ti.  Et  Johanni  de 
Sancto  Claro  pro  feodo  suo  de  terminis  Penticostes  et  Sancti 
Martini  anni  etc.  xl  primi  de  mandato  regis  per  literam  xx  ti.  et 
nihil  de  termino  Penticostes  anni  presentis  propter  assignacionem 
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sibi  factam  ante  dictum  terminum  de  thanagio  de  Colby  ad 
voluntatem  regis.  .  .  .  Et  Willelmo  de  Sancto  Claro  percipienti 
per  annum  quadriginta  marcas  de  tribus  terminis  x  ti. 

(1348)  P.  543. — Compotum  Willelmi  de  Meldrum  vicecomitis 
de  Aberden  per  Philippum  de  Dumbrek  substitutum  suum 
redditum  apud  Dunde  octauo  die  mensis  Augusti  anno,  etc., 
xi.  .  .  .  Idem  computans  anerat  se  de  iij  ti.  per  firmam  terre 
de  Edymdymanch  que  est  in  warda  de  predictis  duobus  terminis 
huius  compoti  pro  eo  quod  heres  eiusdem  terre  ius  sum  huius- 
que  non  fuerat  prosecutus.  .  .  .  Et  nihil  hie  per  formam  de 
Ardekelly  qui  est  in  warda  domini  episcopi  Sancti  Andree 
raciam  Willelmi  de  Sancto  Claro. 


Prehistoric  Man  in  Ayrshire,  by  John  Smith  (London,  Elliot  Stock). 
The  title  of  this  book  is  slightly  misleading,  for  Mr.  Smith  includes  in  it 
many  antiquities  which  he  allows  '  are  perhaps  not  very  old,'  but  the  work 
is  full  of  interest,  and  will  prove  valuable  to  the  antiquary.  It  may  lead 
to  production  of  other  like  works  dealing  with  Scottish  counties  and  their 
parishes.  The  volume  is  very  fully  illustrated,  and  has  a  map  of  the  district 
described.    It  is  well  got  up  as  regards  printing  and  binding. 

History  of  Northumberland,  by  Cadwallader  Bates  (London,  Elliot 
Stock).  A  thoroughly  interesting  account  of  a  county  with  which  Scot- 
land had  much  to  do  before  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne. 
Mr.  Bates  writes  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  style,  and  his  book  throws  much 
light  on  details  of  the  old  wars  between  England  and  Scotland.  Only 
occasionally  does  he  tell  us  about  modern  Northumberland,  but  what  is 
told  is  good. 

The  Parish  of  Longforgan,  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Philip,  M.A.  (Edin- 
burgh :  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier).  Whoever  writes  a  parish 
history  decently  does  a  good  work.  Mr.  Philip  is  the  Free  Church 
Minister  at  Longforgan ;  he  has  evidently  studied  the  history  of  the 
parish  carefully,  has  selected  what  is  necessary  to  be  preserved  in  its 
annals,  and  has  without  diffuseness  embodied  his  matter  in  some  300  well- 
printed  pages.  We  believe  the  book  will  take  high  rank  amongst  Parish 
Histories. 

The  Ancestry  of  Benja?nin  Harrison,  President  of  the  U.S.A.,  1889- 
1893,  by  Charles  P.  Keith  (Philadelphia).  Like  most  American  family 
histories,  there  is  in  this  volume  a  display  of  much  industry  and  research. 
Not  only  is  the  direct  male  descent  of  President  Harrison  considered,  but 
there  are  pretty  full  accounts  of  his  maternal  ancestors.  The  Armisteads 
originally  from  Yorkshire,  the  Bacons  possibly  from  Suffolk,  the  Bassetts 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Bedells  and  Barwells  from  Bedfordshire,  the 
Carys  from  Bristol,  the  Irwins  from  Ireland,  the  M'Dowalls  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  Ramsays  from  Glasgow,  the  Symmes  from 
Kent,  and  *  various  Virginian  families.'  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
list  that  the  genealogist  will  find  much  matter  to  his  mind.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  has  a  good  Index. 
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VALEDICTORY. 

Parsonage,  Alloa,  N.B. 

Ten  years  ago  I  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary,  and 
have  ever  since  received  the  most  encouraging  support.  Now  it  has 
made  a  good  position  for  itself  and  has  secured  a  large  circulation.  I  feel, 
however,  that  the  time  has  come  when  I  should  hand  it  over  to  an 
Editor  who  will  carry  on  the  work  with  an  energy  and  throw  into  it  a 
spirit  I  can  scarcely  hope  much  longer  to  impart. 

But  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  contributing  to  its  pages  any 
matter  which  may  be  appropriate,  and  I  shall  ever  regard  it  with  the 
affection  of  a  parent.  I  must  ask  the  many  friends  I  have  made  to  allow 
me  to  thank  them  heartily  for  their  past  support.  The  best  wish  I  can 
offer  to  my  successor  is  that  he  may  be  supported  as  I  have  been. 

The  new  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevenson, 
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Advocate,  F.S.A,  Scot.,  9  Oxford  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  to  whom  all  future 
nou  s  and  queries  must  be  sent.  I  would  draw  attention  to  advertisement 
on  second  page  of  cover.  I  propose  shortly  to  collect  all  arrears  of 
subscriptions.  New  subscriptions  when  they  fall  due  should  be  paid 
to  Messrs.  Green  and  Son,  Publishers,  St.  Giles  Street,  Edinburgh.  But 
where  subscribers  have  hitherto  procured  their  copies  from  their  own  book- 
sellers, they  will  probably  find  it  more  convenient  to  continue  to  do  so. 

A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 


704.  Scottish  Youths  Kidnapped,  1697. — Dear  Sir, — I  believe  my 
friend,  Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  has  already  written  you  in  connection  with 
the  ancestry  of  Alexander  Stewart,  who  formed  one  of  a  large  number  of 
Scottish  youths  who  were  kidnapped  wholesale,  and  brought  over  as  a 
shipload  in  1697,  according  to  the  memorandum  herewith  enclosed.  I 
am  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  Dumfries- 
shire Stewarts,  from  which  county  I  believe  the  shipload  of  kidnapped 
children  was  taken.  It  is  to  my  mind  a  subject  of  the  intensest  interest, 
and  must  be  to  the  antiquarian  an  incident  of  historic  importance,  in  view 
of  the  large  number  of  children  thus  stolen,  or  at  least  taken  from  their 
homes,  to  be  shipped  to  a  foreign  country.  The  excellent  names  in  the 
list  suggest  possibilities  of  a  romantic  character,  and  stimulate  my  zeal 
all  the  more  to  ascertain  some  facts  concerning  this  case.  I  should  feel 
greatly  obliged  for  any  information  either  in  the  pages  of  the  Antiquary  or 
in  letter  to  me  under  cover  to  you. — I  remain,  very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  T.  Guise. 

At  a  Court  held  at  Chester  the  fifth  day  of  the  eighth  month  1697  : 
1  Francis  Chadsey  brought  a  boy,  whose  name  is  Alixander  Steward, 
whoe  was  adjudged  to  sarve  eight  years  from  the  14th  day  of  September 
last  past  if  he  be  taught  to  reade  and  right  or  else  sarve  but  seven  years.' 

At  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Chester  for  the  sd  County,  the 
10th  day  of  the  4th  month  1701  : — 'Henry  Nayl  brought  a  servant  boy 
to  this  Court,  whose  name  is  Alixander  Stewart  whose  time  the  sd  Nayl 
bought  from  ffrancis  Chadsey  and  the  sd  boy  Consents  to  and  Agrees  to 
serve  the  sd  Henry  Nayl  one  year  and  a  quarter  above  his  time  by 
record  if  the  sd  Henry  Nayl  teach  him  the  treade  of  a  Shooemaker  if  not 
the  sd  Henry  is.  to  Alow  the  sd  boy  satisfaction  for  the  over  plus  time  as 
the  Court  shal  award.' 

The  date  of  commencement  of  service,  14th  Sept.  1697,  was  doubt- 
less the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship.  Forty-five  other  servants  whose 
time  commenced  at  this  date  were  brought  to  Court  to  be  'adjudged,' 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  being  children.  The  first  one  in  the  list  was  Daniel 
Cormutt,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  same  as  Daniel  Corbit,  who 
was  born  at  Dumfriess,  Scotland.  Another  was  Mary  Royle,  who  was 
bound  to  Caleb  Pusey  for  five  years. 

Jeremiah  Brown  of  Nottingham  married,  in  171 1,  Mary  Coles,  widow 
of  William  Coles  of  Nottingham,  to  whom  she  appears  to  have  been  married 
about  1704,  their  son  William  being  born  in  1705.  Joshua  Brown,  born 
1 7 17,  son  of  Jeremiah,  wrote  thus:  'My  mother  was  born  in  Scotland. 
When  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  was,  with  many  others,  forcibly 
taken,  carried  on  board  a  ship,  and  brought  to  Pennsylvania.    She  was 
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here  sold  as  a  servant  to  Caleb  Pusey,  near  Chester,1  and  served  her  time 
out.  When  free,  she  married  William  Coles,  and  settled  at  Nottingham. 
Some  time  after  my  father  married  her.'    (The  Friend,  xxxiv.  36.) 

She  was  doubtless  the  same  Mary  Royle  who  was  bound  to  serve  Caleb 
Pusey  five  years  from  the  14th  September  1697.  Other  names  of  these 
servants,  as  Bruce,  Douglass,  Mackintosh,  Frazer,  Mackdaniel  (M'Donald), 
Sinclair,  etc.,  are  evidently  Scotch.  No  other  instance  of  such  wholesale 
kidnapping  of  children  has  come  to  the  observation  of  the  writer. 

Henry  Nayle  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  resided  in  Thornbury  township. 

At  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  held  the  last  Tuesday  in  August  1706  : 
'  John  Everdeen  appears,  and  being  Indited  for  Burglary  by  feloniously 
breaking  open  ye  hous  of  Alixander  Stuart  and  Taking  thereout  severall 
goods,  &c,  stands  Comited.' 

Alexander  Stewart  married  Mary  Baily,  daughter  of  Joel  and  Ann 
Baily,  then  or  later  of  Marlborough.  In  17 13  he  purchased  350  acres  of 
land  in  Kennet  township,  a  little  east  of  Kennet  Square. 

His  will  is  dated  10th  month  30th,  17 14,  and  proven  4th  month  20th, 
1715,  of  which  he  appointed  his  father-in-law,  Joel  Baily,  and  Henry 
Nayle,  executors.  He  devised  the  land  to  his  son  Robert,  and  mentions 
his  daughters,  Jane,  Ann,  and  Mary.  To  John  Stuart,  whose  relationship 
is  not  stated,  he  gave  his  best  suit  of  clothes.  The  inventory  shows  that 
he  died  n  mo.  (Jan.)  5th,  1714-15,  &c,  &c. 

705.  Names  of  Sundays  in  Lent  (p.  99). — The  note  on  the 
above  in  the  January  number  of  The  Scottish  Antiquary  must  have  in- 
terested many  readers.  In  Brockett's  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words 
■  (Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1829),  is  the  following: — 'Tid,  Mid,  Miseray, 
Carling,  Palm,  Pasce-Egg-Day,  popular  names  for  Sundays  in  Lent.  Three 
of  them  are  obviously  from  the  old  Latin  service  "Te  Deum,"  "  Mi  Deus," 
"  Misere  mei." '  In  the  same  work,  sub  voce  1  Carlings,'  we  find  this  explana- 
tion : — '  Grey  peas  steeped  all  night  in  water,  and  fried  the  next  day  with 
butter.  In  the  North  they  are  served  at  table  on  the  second  Sunday 
before  Easter,  called  Carling  Sunday;  formerly  denominated  Care  Sunday, 
as  Care  Friday  and  Care  Week  were  Good  Friday  and  Holy  Week,  sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  from  being  a  season  of  great  religious  care  and 
anxiety.  The  peas  appear  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  beans  of  the  heathens.' 
The  explanation  of  Care  Sunday  given  by  Brockett  is  not  a  likely  one,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure.  Care-cake 
he  defines  as  'a  cake  made  by  countrypeople  of  thick  batter  like  a  pan- 
cake, with  a  mixture  of  hog's  blood.'  In  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dictionary 
we  have  the  following: — 'Care  cake,  Carcake  (1)  A  kind  of  small  cake 
baken  with  eggs,  and  eaten  on  Yule-day  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  (2) 
A  kind  of  small  cake  baked  with  eggs,  and  eaten  on  Fastern's  e'en  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland.  (3)  In  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  Carcake,  or 
Ker-caik,  is  made  of  blood  and  oatmeal,  and  prepared  in  a  frying-pan. 
Hence  called  a  Blude  Kercake.'  Jamieson  adds,  '  While  Care-cake  is  the 
word  used  in  Angus,  Skair-scon  is  the  denomination  in  Mearns  and 
Aberdeenshire.'  The  latter  name  is  defined  as  'a  kind  of  thin  cake,  made 
of  milk,  meal  or  flour,  eggs  beaten  up,  and  sugar,  baked  and  eaten  on 

1  Chester  is  a  city  on  the  Delaware  River  half  way  between  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    It  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  here. — H.  T.  (i. 
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Fasten  s  e  cu.  1  h  is  worth  mentioning  that  Maundy-Thursday,  the  day 
before  Good  Friday  was  formerly  known  in  Scotland  as  Skyir-Thursday, 
with  various  spellings,  and  in  England  as  Skere-  or  Skier-Thursday. 
Skeir  is  usually  defined  as  signifying  holy  or  pure.  The  word  appears  in 
an  altered  form  as  Scarce-Thursday,  applied  to  a  fair  at  one  time  held  at 
Melrose  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  The  following  communication 
to  the  Gentleman 's  Magazine,  of  date  1788  ('Gentleman's  Magazine 
Library ' — Popular  Superstitions,  p.  32),  relates  to  Carling  Sunday  in 
Northumberland  : — '  In  a  former  volume  of  this  valuable  work,  you  make 
mention  of  the  Sunday  fortnight  before  Easter,  being  in  Nottinghamshire 
called  Careing  Sunday  : — 

"Careing  Sunday,  care  away. 
Palm  Sunday,  and  Easter-day." 

We  have  in  Northumberland  the  following  couplet,  which  gives  name  to 
every  Sunday  in  Lent,  except  the  first : — 

"  Tid,  and  Mid,  and  Misera, 
Carling,  Palm,  and  Good-pas  Day. " 

Of  the  more  social  customs  still  kept  up  in  this  country  is  this  of  the 
Sunday  fortnight  before  Easter,  feasting  together  on  Carlings,  which  are 
choice  grey  peas  of  the  preceding  autumn,  steeped  in  spring  water  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  till  they  are  soaked  or  macerated,  then  laid  on  a 
sieve  in  the  open  air  that  they  may  be  externally  dry.  Thus  swelled,  and 
enlarged  to  a  considerable  size,  and  on  the  verge  of  germinating,  they  are 
put  in  an  iron  pot,  or  otherwise,  on  a  slow  fire,  and  kept  stirring.  They 
will  then  parch,  crack,  and,  as  we  provincially  call  it,  bristle ;  when  they 
begin  to  burst  they  are  ready  to  eat. 

On  this  memorable  Sunday  the  Carlings  are  everywhere  regularly  intro- 
duced, among  the  genteeler  sort  after  dinner,  /aire  la  bonne  louche  to  a 
glass  of  wine,  as  we  would  here  a  napkin  of  roasted  chestnuts,  to  which 
they  are  no  bad  substitute,  being  in  taste  not  exceedingly  unlike  them. 
While  the  honest  peasant  resorts  to  the  best  home-brewed,  and  there  freely 
quaffs  his  Carling-groat  in  honour  of  the  festival.'  Bourne,  in  his  Popular 
Antiquities  (Edition  181  o,  p.  362),  after  referring  to  the  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  Carlings,  says  they  were  £  eaten  at  a  kind  of  entertainment  on 
the  Sunday  preceding  Palm-Sunday,  which  was  formerly  called  Care- 
Sunday,  as  may  be  yet  seen  in  some  of  our  old  almanacks.  They  are 
called  Carlings,  probably  a  corruption  of  Carings,  as  we  call  the  presents 
at  our  fairs  Fairings.  Marshal,  in  his  observations  on  the  Saxon  Gospels, 
elucidates  the  old  name  (Care)  of  this  Sunday  in  Lent.  He  tells  us  '  the 
Friday  on  which  Christ  was  crucified  is  called  in  German  both  Gute  Fry- 
tag  and  Karr  Freytag ' ;  that  the  word  Karr  signifies  a  satisfaction  for  a 
fine  or  penalty ;  and  that  Care  or  Carr  Sunday  was  not  unknown  to  the 
English  in  his  time,  at  least  to  such  as  lived  among  old  people  in  the 
country.'  Bourne  adds,  'The  word  Care  is  preserved  in  the  subsequent 
account  of  an  obsolete  custom  at  marriages  in  this  kingdom ;  '  According 
to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Sarum,  when  there  was  a  marriage  before 
mass,  the  parties  kneeled  together,  and  had  a  fine  linen  cloth  (called  the 

1  Known  as  pancakes  in  England  —thin  cakes  of  fried  batter ;  eaten  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  {i.e.  Fasten's  e'en). — Ed. 
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Care-cloth)  laid  over  their  heads  during  the  time  of  mass,  till  they  received 
the  benediction,  and  then  were  dismissed.' 

J.  M.  Mackinlay, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  Glasgow. 

An  interesting  article  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Chambers's  Book 
of  Days,  vol.  i.  p.  335.  Tid,  Mid,  and  Misera  (as  the  words  are  spelt  in  the 
article)  are  supposed  to  be  taken  from  words  in  obsolete  services  for  these 
days.  On  the  fourth  Sunday  in  some  places  the  prominent  dish  was 
1  furmity,'  wheat  grains  boiled  in  sweet  milk,  sugared  and  spiced ;  but  in 
Northern  England  and  Scotland  steeped  peas  fried  in  butter  with  pepper 
and  salt  were  preferred,  and  pancakes  so  composed  were  called  'Carlings.' 
The  same  Sunday  was  known  in  many  parts  of  England  as  Mothering 
Sunday,  as  young  folks  away  from  home  frequently  visited  their  mothers 
on  that  day.  In  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  during  Lent,  at  Easter 
and  Christmas,  cakes  called  Simnel  cakes  were  prepared.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  them  will  be  found  at  p.  336  of  the  Book  of  Days. 

J.  Maclagan. 

706.  Queen  Mary's  Cradle. — Linlithgow  Palace  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  royal  residences  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns  of  Scotland. 
Originally  built  by  James  1.  in  1425,  it  was  much  adorned  and  enlarged 
by  subsequent  kings.  It  was  the  favourite  residence,  as  well  as  the  birth- 
place, of  James  v.,  and  his  newly-made  bride,  Mary  of  Guise,  declared  that 
she  'had  never  seen  a  more  princely  palace.'  Here,  while  her  kingly 
father  lay  in  the  throes  of  death  at  Falkland  Palace,  was  born,  on  the  7th 
day  of  December  1542,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart.  We 
may  picture  the  lovely  infant  nestling  in  her  oaken  cradle,  decorated,  as 
it  doubtless  would  be,  with  all  the  skill  of  a  fond  mother's  care.  She  was 
four  months  old  when  visited  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, who  wrote  thus  to  his  master,  King  Henry  vm.  : — '  I  assure  your 
Majesty,  it  is  as  goodly  a  child  as  I  have  seen  of  her  age,  and  as  likely 
to  live,  with  the  grace  of  God.' 

It  is,  however,  rather  with  the  cradle  than  the  infant  Queen  that  we 
have  to  deal  here. 

The  cradle  of  Queen  Mary,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Joseph  N.  Paton,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  of  Wooer's  Alley,  Dunfermline,  and 
afterwards  in  that  of  his  son,  the  late  Mr.  Waller  H.  Paton,  R.S.A.,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  is  a  substantially  built  oaken  one, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  King  James  vi.,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie.1  One  of  the  rockers  has  been  replaced,  as  when 
discovered  it  was  wanting,  otherwise  it  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation 
considering  its  age. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  cradle  by  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Paton 
is  an  interesting  one.  Fully  sixty  years  ago  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
this  famous  antiquarian  collector.  His  accomplished  and  talented 
daughter,  Mrs.  D.  O.  Hill,  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following 
particulars : — 

'  A  man  whom  my  father  employed  to  look  out  for  any  old  carved 
oak  furniture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  palaces,  went  into  a  house  near 
Linlithgow  Palace,  where  a  woman  was  rocking  a  child  in  an  old  oak 

1  A  photozinco  of  this  cradle  was  given  vol.  viii.  p.  2, 
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cradle  without  one  of  the  rockers.  The  man  said,  "  What  are  ye  doing, 
jumblin'  your  bairn's  judgment  in  a  thing  like  that?"  She  answered  him, 
"  Eh,  man  !  do  ye  no  ken  that  was  the  Queen's  cradle  ?  "  He  said,  "  You  '11 
be  asking  a  lot  for  it?"    She  replied,  "I  wouldna  tak  a  pound  note  for 
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it."  The  man  on  his  return  told  my  father  about  this,  but  thought  that 
the  woman  was  asking  too  much  for  it.  My  father  went  off  at  once  to 
Linlithgow  and  gave  the  woman  a  good  price  for  it,  bringing  it  home  with 
him,  and  it  has  been  in  possession  of  the  family  ever  since.  This 
must  have  been  sixty  years  ago,  at  least.' 
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It  appears  to  have  come  into  possession  of  the  grandmother  of  the 
woman  who  sold  it  about  the  time  the  Palace  of  Linlithgow  was  burnt 
by  General  Hawley's  dragoons,  after  their  defeat  by  the  Highland  army 
under  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  1746. 

The  cradle  has  been  publicly  exhibited  several  times.  It  was  shown 
among  other  historical  Scottish  relics  and  antiquities  at  the  Museum  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  their 
Annual  Meeting  at  Edinburgh  in  1856,  along  with  other  articles  of  interest 
belonging  to  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Paton. 

It  was  again  exhibited  among  the  Memorials  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
in  the  International  Exhibition  at  the  Bishop's  Castle  at  Glasgow  in  1888, 
and  is  thus  described  in  the  Scottish  National  Memorials,  p.  43: — 'No. 
163.  A  Carved  Oak  Cradle,  which  belonged  to  Queen  Mary  Stewart.  It 
closely  resembles  the  wooden  cradle  of  her  son  James  vi.,  which  belongs  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie,  and  also  that  of  her  grandson  King  Charles  1., 
from  Dunfermline,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  N.  Paton, 
Wooer's  Alley,  Dunfermline,  and  subsequently  the  property  of  King  George 
iv.  at  Windsor.  The  workmanship  of  Queen  Mary's  cradle  contrasts 
favourably  with  that  of  the  others.  It  was  obtained  from  the  representatives 
of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  saved  from  the  fire  which  occurred  at  the 
Palace  of  Linlithgow  in  January  1746. — Lent  by  Waller  H.  Paton.'' 

The  cradle  was  last  shown  at  the  'Stuart  Exhibition'  of  1889  in 
London,  where  it  attracted  much  attention.  It  is  also  alluded  to  in 
connection  with  an  illustration  of  James  vi.'s  cradle  in  the  elegant 
work  called  The  Relics  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,  by  Dr.  Skelton  and 
Mr.  Gibb,  where  it  is  described  also  as  of  more  elegant  and  better 
workmanship  than  that  of  her  royal  son. 

Description. — The  cradle  is  of  oak,  with  double  panels  on  each  side, 
and  one  at  each  end,  being  plain  and  without  inlay.  The  rockers  (one 
only  of  which  is  original)  are  2  ft.  ij  in.  in  length  with  a  thickness  of 
2  J  in.  and  depth  at  centre  of  4  inches,  having  a  carved  Scottish  crown 
in  the  centre  of  each.  The  turned  uprights  are  2  ft.  3  in.  in  length ; 
they  are  fixed  in  the  rockers  and  support  the  body  of  the  cradle ;  they 
diverge  from  12  in.  at  the  bottom  to  18  in.  at  the  top  of  the  uprights. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  cradle  is  3  ft.  1  in.,  and  the  extreme  breadth 
1  ft.  in.  The  depth  at  the  sides  without  is  14  in.  and  i6\  in.  at 
the  ends.  There  is  a  carved  flange  surmounting  both  sides,  and 
ornamental  borders  round  the  lower  edge.  At  the  upper  position  of 
the  end  panels  there  is  an  ornamental  design  both  within  and  without 
the  cradle.  The  general  appearance  will  be  gathered  from  the  illustra- 
tion given,  which  is  from  a  photograph  taken  of  the  cradle  since  it  came 
into  my  possession.  Details  of  the  measurements  have  already  been 
published  in  Small's  work  on  Scottish  Woodwork  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  in  which  there  is  also  a  description  of  King 
James  vi.'s  Bed  from  Dunfermline  Palace. 

Theodore  Napier,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

707.  Account  of  Charles  Bailly  (continued  from  page  67). — The 
name  Baily  is  to  be  found  in  different  genealogical  collections  in  England 
and  Scotland.  See  also  Bailly  references  in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers^ 
and  those  mentioned  by  J.  F.  Knox  :  Records  of  the  English  Catholics 
under  the  Penal  Law  ;  The  first  and  second  Diaries  of  the  English  College, 
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Vouay  ;  and  by  J.  Gillovv,  A  Literary  and  Biographical  History,  or  Biblio- 
graphical Dictio?iary  of  the  English  Catholics  from  the  break  with  Borne  in 
1534,  pp.  105,  124.  See  again  Baily,  Bailly,  Baillie,  in  The  Dictionary  of 
.  \  ational  Biography. 

Charles  Bailly  is  called,  like  his  sister,  de  Bailly,  Baillu,  Bailliu.  There 
was  a  Bailliu,  mayor  of  La  Hulpe,  master  of  the  wind-falls  in  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  in  1428-1430  (Inventaire  des  Archives  de  la  Chambre  des  Comptes, 
ii.  p.  72,  iv.  p.  194).  Other  Belgians  called  indifferently  Baillu,  de  Baillu, 
de  Bailleur,  or  Bailly  were  renowned  as  engravers  and  painters  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (Biographie  Nationale).  A  Gilles 
Bailly  lived  at  Courtrai  in  1509  (Henne,  Histoire  de  Charles-Quint  en 
Belgiqite,  tome  iv.  p.  281,  note  5).  I  have  found  a  Josephine  Bailly,  who 
marries,  24th  May  1598,  a  Sr.  Guillaume  de  Cre  at  Ste.  Catherine, 
Brussels,  and  who  is  said  to  be  from  Courtrai  (Begistres  aux  A/ariages, 
Archives  de  V Etat  civil,  Hotel  de  Ville  de  Bruxelles).  About  the  same 
time  a  Jean  de  Bailli,  or  de  Bailge,  marries,  at  Louvain,  Marie  de  Ferry, 
according  to  a  manuscript  from  the  herald  of  arms  O'Kelly,  which  I 
possess  (pp.  171  and  201).  Finally,  in  1672,  at  Tournai,  an  Adjutant  of 
the  name  of  Charles  Bailly  married  Germanie  Berthold  (Cte  du  Chastel, 
Notices  Genealogiques  Toumaisiennes,  t.  i.  fo.  180).  An  Evrard  Bailly  lived 
in  Givet  in  1669  {Inventaire  des  Archives  de  la  Chambre  des  Comptes,  iii. 
pp.  133,  166). 

His  father  married  a  lady  from  the  Low  Countries,  Jeanne  Provost. 
Having  become  a  widow,  and  having  had,  by  her  first  union,  besides 
Charles  Bailly,  a  daughter  named  Corneille,1  she  married  a  second  time, 
Gybrecht  de  or  van  Berlicum,  a  leading  man  in  Brussels  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, owner  of  several  estates,  successively  registrar  of  the  chief  bank 
of  Uccle,  Wautmaitre  de  Brabant,  alderman,  bourgomaster,  '  Amman '  of 
Brussels.2 

Jeanne  Provost  was  doubtless  the  daughter  of  Arnould  Provost,  and  of 
a  lady  Parotte  or  Perotte,  as  shown  from  an  inscription  at  Notre-Dame  du 
Sablon,  and  the  arms  on  the  original  tombstone  of  La  Hulpe,  above 
mentioned.  These  two  sources  of  reference  are  confirmed  by  particulars 
given  by  Charles  Bailly  in  a  letter  written  during  his  imprisonment  in 
1571.    He  says  that  he  had  in  April  1571,  during  his  journey  to  Brussels, 

1  According  to  two  Acts  entered  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  La  Hulpe,  27th 
Sept.  1592,  and  1st  Sept.  1598,  Charles  Bailly  and  Cornille  Bailly  were  brother  and 
sister  of  Maximilien  de  Berlicum.  According  to  an  Act  entered  before  the  same,  1st 
Sept.  1595,  Maximilien  de  Berlicum  was  son  of  the  late  Gisbert  de  Berlicum  and  of 
Jeanne  Provost  his  first  wife  {Registre  844,  greffes  scabinaux,  arrondissement  de  Nivelles, 
Arch.  Gen.  du  Royaume).  Cornille  Bailly  married  Nicolas  de  Faux,  with  whom  she 
had  a  number  of  transactions  of  real  estate  recorded  in  the  register  which  has  just  been 
cited. 

2  Gisbert  de  Berlicum,  after  having  had,  by  his  first  wife,  a  son  named  Maximilien, 
married  a  second  time,  Jeanne  Sweerts  or  de  Weert,  widow  of  Jean  Berch-Mans,  whose 
niece,  Democrite  Sweerts,  married  Charles  Bailly.  By  this  second  marriage  he  had  a 
son  Philippe  de  Berlicum,  husband  of  Jeanne  d'Ursel,  daughter  of  Conrad,  and  a 
daughter  Jeanne,  wife  of  Mathier  de  Vos,  Receiver-General  of  the  Victualling  Depart- 
ment of  his  Majesty.  He  died  9th  Dec.  1588.  Respecting  him  we  find,  moreover, 
the  family  arrangement  or  the  partition  between  his  widow  and  the  Baillies,  recorded  1st 
Sept.  1598,  as  above,  mss.  of  the  Herald  of  Arms  De  Greez,  No.  2,  tome  v.  p.  267 
{Bibliotheqne  du  Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres) ;  V inventaire  des  Archives  de  la 
Cha?nbre  des  Comptes,  ii.  pp.  260,  284  ;  IJ  Inventaire  des  Archives  de  la  Cour feodale  de 
Brabant,  i.  p.  65  ;  Histoire  de  Bruxelles,  par  Henne  et  Wauters,  i.  pp.  482,  483,  495, 
521  ;  H Histoire  des  Environs  de  Bruxelles,  par  A.  Wauters,  ii.  pp.  401,  567;  iii.  p.  633. 
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refused  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Ridolfi,  because,  that  day,  his  grand- 
mother, living  in  Brussels,  near  the  Court  Palace,  between  two  of  the 
town  gates,  had  specially  wished  him  to  dine  with  her.1 

This  explains  how,  at  a  later  date,  Charles  Bailly  and  his  wife,  having 
stayed  with  Prevost  Parotte,  should  wish  to  perpetuate  their  memory  as 
well  as  their  own,  and  should  erect  in  the  church  of  Sablon,  near  their 
grandmother's  house,  the  monument  of  which  we  have  spoken.  That 
church  was,  as  we  know,  next  the  palace,  situated  at  the  top  of  the 
Montagne  de  la  Cour. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  grandmother  who  was  of  English  or  Scottish  origin, 
which  may  account  for  Bailly's  Scottish  origin.2 

If  we  may  believe  his  epitaph,  Charles  Bailly3  was  born  in  1540.4- 
He  was,  according  to  Froude,  like  so  many  young  men,  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  therefore  sought  to  enter  her 
service.  Speaking  several  languages,  having  no  doubt  relatives  in  the 
British  Isles,  he  should  have  been  well  received  by  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

He  tells  us  that  he  served  the  queen  from  1561  to  the  moment  she  took 
refuge  on  English  soil  (16th  May  1568). 5  He  probably  served  her  in  the 
position  of  attache  to  her  chamber,  or  as  a  chamberlain  of  minor  rank.6 
He  went  in  1569  into  the  service  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  after  having  had  a 
holiday  which  permitted  him  to  come  into  the  Pays-Bas  to  see  his  parents 
and  his  friends.7  For  two  years  he  served  the  Bishop  as  secretary,  until 
in  157 1  comes  the  adventure  that  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  cost  him 
two  years  and  a  half  in  prison  and  much  trouble. 

1  W.  Murdin,  p.  16. 

2  The  Provosts,  to  whom  Bailly  was  related,  bore  the  arms  of  a  family  of  Tournaisis 
(see  above).  It  is  probable  that  they  possessed  land  from  whence  they  obtained  the 
surname  of  Laviin.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  Belgium  the  home  of  the  Perrots  or 
Parottes,  mentioned  as  being  allied  with  the  Bailly  family.  In  England,  we  find  the 
following  : — '  Sir  George  Perrot,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  died  in  1780  '  {Notes  6°  Queries, 
5th  May  1894,  p.  317).  Sir  John  Perrot,  Knight,  was  disgraced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
20th  May  1 57 1.  Another  Sir  John  Paratt  was  at  Madrid  in  1572  (Murdin,  pp.  181 
and  242).  He  was  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  1585  (J.  Morris,  Sir  Amias  Paullct, 
Keeper  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  pp.  55,  56,  352).  See  Hatfield  Papers,  i.  p.  74.  The 
name  of  Parvys  occurs  in  England  in  1567  {lb.  vol.  i.  p.  347). 

3  We  give  him  the  name  that  he  himself  used  in  the  numerous  letters  published  by 
M.  Murdin,  and  according  to  the  notes  signed  by  his  hand,  mentioned  below  as  also 
according  to  the  incriptions  left  by  him  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

4  According  to  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  his  own  handiwork,  preserved  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  dated  10th  Sept.  1571,  he  was  then  twenty-nine,  showing  that  he 
was  born  in  1542,  or  at  the  end  of  1541.  Perhaps  this  difference  of  date  is  explained 
by  a  difference  between  the  calendar  of  which  he  made  use,  and  that  which  was  used  by 
the  writer  of  the  epitaph  at  La  Hulpe.    (See  the  work  of  Dick  mentioned  in  pp.  36,  37.) 

5  In  his  Letters  published  by  Murdin  (pp.  9  and  7),  he  recalls  the  services  that  he  had 
rendered  for  seven  years  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  he  said  he  left  her  when  she  went  to 
England. 

6  Murdin  calls  him  'a  Flaming,  Queen  of  Scots  servant.'  Bailly  himself  says,  1  J'avais 
servi  a  la  Reyne,'  which  hardly  agrees  with  the  style  of  secretary.  Moreover,  a  secret 
report  of  April  1571,  addressed  to  the  English  government,  names  Bailly  as  a  Queen  of 
Scots  man,  and  not  as  a  secretary,  and  the  manuscript  Genealogy  Geslachtc  bock  van 
Sweert  (No.  381,  City  Archives  of  Brussels),  p.  71,  calls  him  Chamberlain  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  /;/  synen  tijde  camerlinck  van  Coningine  Marie  Stuart  van  Schotland.  Thus 
also  the  inscription  worded  by  himself  at  Notre-Dame  du  Sablon,  describes  him  simply  as 
Charles  Bailly  de  la  chambre  de  la  reine  d^  Ecosse.  Later  times  have  given  him  the  title  of 
secretary,  doubtless  borrowed  from  his  duties  under  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  from  which  comes 
the  description  now  existing  on  his  tomb  at  La  IIulpc. 

7  He  relates  that  since  his  voyage  in  1570,  1 57 1 ,  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  had  not 
seen  his  relatives  and  his  friends  for  two  years  (Murdin,  loco  citato). 
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Returning  home  in  1573  or  1574,  he  there  married,  in  1 574,1  De*mocrite 
Sweerts,  or  De  Weert,  daughter  of  Roland  De  Weert,  Alderman  of  Brussels 
in  1558,  and  of  Antoinette  Van  Appelterre.  This  marriage  brought  him 
into  a  rich  and  good  family  of  Brussels  aristocracy,  with  which  he  was 
already  connected  ;  his  mother's  second  husband,  Gisbert  de  Berlicum,  had 
married,  secondly,  Jane  Sweerts,  sister  of  the  before-named  Roland. 

Roland  Sweerts,  or  De  Weert,  and  Antoinette  Van  Appelterre  had 
another  daughter,  Antoinette  Sweerts,  who  married  Mathieu  Hujoel,  and 
a  son,  Pierre  de  Weerdt,  who  was  commissary  of  the  stores  of  the  King  of 
Spain. 

Roland  was  son  of  Pierre  de  Weert,  Alderman  of  Brussels,  and  of 
Gertrude  Dongodt,  his  wife.  Antoinette  Van  Appelterre  was  daughter  of 
Jean  Van  Appelterre  and  of  Jeanne  Baekeleers.  We  dwell  on  these  names 
to  justify  the  four  quarterings  of  Democrite  Sweerts  mentioned  above 
(Sweert,  Van  Appelterre,  Dongodt,  Baeckeleers).2 

Once  married,  Bailly  remained  in  the  Low  Countries.  Two  daughters 
were  born  of  this  union.  Shortly  after  their  birth,  he  became  Commissary 
of  Victuals  in  the  Spanish  Army,  an  office  which  he  first  exercised  near  the 
English  corps  at  Alost  in  November  1583,  then  at  Termonde  (1584), 
Vilvorde  (1585),  Anvers  (1585-1587),  Courtrai  (1595-1597),  according  to 
his  original  accounts  in  our  records.3 

According  to  a  purchase,  which  we  will  mention  below,  he  was  still 
commissary  in  7th  May  1601.  His  fortune  grew  rapidly.  We  find  that 
he  acquired  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  La  Hulpe,  more  particularly  from 
his  sister,  Cornille  de  Bailly,  wife  of  Nicolas  de  Faulx,  and  of  his  half- 
brother,  Maximilien  de  Berlicum.4 

He  and  his  wife  bought  back  his  share  in  an  estate  which  could  only 
be  that  of  Queue  or  Longue-Queue,  which  is  mentioned  below.5 

The  27th  August  1596,  his  daughter  Margaret  married  in  the  parish  of 
Sainte-Catherine  at  Brussels,  Balthazar  Tax,  called  also  Willems,  described 
as  Hoofmeester  van  den  Hertog  Maximiliaan  van  Saxen.6 

In  his  own  right,  and  in  right  of  his  wife,  Balthazar  Tax  possessed  real 
estate  at  Laeken,  where  his  goods  and  manors  are  often  mentioned.  He 
received  part  of  it  as  his  wife's  dowry,  for  from  1601  we  see  him  mentioned 
as  possessor  of  property  coming  from  the  family  of  Sweerts.7 

The  20th  October  1598  his  daughter,  Corneille,  married  in  the  same 
parish  Raoullin  or  Raulin  de  Cretot.    Like  her  sister's,  her  marriage  is 

1  The  date  of  this  marriage  is  fixed  by  the  inscription  quoted  by  Van  Gestel,  mentioned 
above,  saying  that  Charles  Bailly  died  in  1624  after  being  fifty  years  married. 

2  For  the  genealogy  of  Democrite  Sweerts,  and  the  armorial  bearings  which  concern 
her,  see  Manuscrits,  No.  789,  p.  23,  32  fond.  Gcethals,  Bibliotheque  royale  :  Manuscrit 
850,  p.  159,  ibid.  :  Registre  du  Heraut  d 'Armes  De  Greez,  No.  2  (t.  v.),  p.  267,  Library 
of  Foreign  Affairs:  Registre  381  {Gestae hte  boek  Van  Sweerts),  fo.  71,  City  Archives  of 
Brussels ;  Registre  provenant  du  Heraut  d 'Amies  C  Kelly,  fo.  479,  in  my  possession. 
For  the  rank  of  Roland  de  Weert  in  the  Brussels  aristocracy  and  his  family,  see  A.  Wauters, 
Histoires  des  Environs  de  Bruxelles,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 

3  Accounts  of  Charles  Bailly,  Inventaire  des  Archives  de  la  Chambre  des  Comptes, 
iv.  pp.  224,  225,  226,  229. 

4  Archives  generates  du  royaume,  greffes  scabinaux  de  V arrondissement  de  Nivelle, 
registre  aux  realisations  de  La  Hulpe,  Nos.  844  and  845.  We  find  there  ten  purchases  by 
Charles  Bailly  and  his  wife,  between  the  1st  September  1595  and  9th  January  1605. 

5  Acts  registered  the  1st  September  1595,  Registre  844,  ibide?n. 

6  Marriage  Register  of  Sainte  Catherine,  1596,  Archives  of  the  Lttat  Civil,  Hotel  de 
Ville  de  Bruxelles,  Registre  381,  Geslachte  Boek  Van  Sweerts,  quoted  above. 

7  Galesloot,  V Ancienne  Heptarchie  de  Laeken  Notre-Da?ne,  p.  29. 
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recorded  in  the  register  of  the  parish,  which  makes  us  to  think  that 
Charles  Bailly  lived  there  since  his  marriage,  or  that  he  had  returned 
there.  Raoullin  or  Raulin  de  Cretot 1  acquired,  by  marriage  contract  of 
30th  June,  or  30th  July  1598,  property  forming  the  estate  of  La  Queue, 
at  La  Hulpe,2  of  which  he  became  proprietor,  7th  May  1609. 3  Commis- 
sary in  the  Spanish  Army  for  several  years,4  he  did  not  cease  to  acquire 
property  and  rents  at  La  Hulpe.5  In  consideration  of  his  services,6  he 
obtained  a  decree  from  Albert  and  Isabella,  4th  September  161 3,  naming 
his  son,  Charles  de  Cretot,  born  in  1602,  chief  mayor  of  La  Hulpe,  upon 
the  condition  that  the  father  of  the  child  should  render  his  accounts,  and 
that  the  grandfather,  Charles  Bailly,  should  be  responsible.7 

This  assumption  of  the  office  of  lieutenant-mayor  lasted  until  the  7„th 
September  1628,  when  Raoullin  de  Cretot  gave  account  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  administration  of  his  office.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was 
because  of  the  death  of  his  son  that  he  rendered  this  account,  for  from 
this  time  we  no  longer  hear  of  Charles  de  Cretot,  hardly  of  age  in 
1623,  or  1624.  The  latter  figured  in  all  the  Alderman's  Court  Acts  of 
La  Hulpe  as  Lieutenant  de  S.  M.  in  the  district  of  La  Hulpe.8 

As  mayor  of  La  Hulpe,  Raoullin  de  Cretot  was  especially  esteemed 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  energetically  dealing  with  the  brigandage 
which  at  this  time  infested  the  district  of  La  Hulpe.9  He  obtained  like- 
wise the  title  of  baillie  and  master  of  the  wood  of  Afflighem,  no  doubt  on 
account  of  the  facility  he  had  for  overlooking  the  demesnes,  woods,  and 
the  farm  of  Ramee,  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Afflighem  at  La  Hulpe.10 
Charles  Bailly  died  27th  December  1624,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  his  wife,  3rd  May  1633.  Their  daughters  divided  the  goods  of  their 
father,  9th  April  1625.11 

We  now  understand  why  it  was  at  La  Hulpe  that  they  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  their  parents  a  substantial  monument,  and  how,  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  first  tombstone,  the  cross  now  there  was  erected  by 
the  pious  care  of  some  relative  or  descendant. 

Raoullin  de  Cretot  and  his  wife  left  two  daughters,  one  married 

1  He  is  officially  called  Raoullin  de  Cretot  in  the  records  of  the  Mairie  de  La  Hulpe, 
and  the  mention  of  his  marriage  in  the  Parish  Register  of  St.  Catherine  at  Brussels  gives 
him  the  following  name — Laurentius  Decretot. 

2  He  mortgaged  his  property  according  to  an  Act  acknowledged  before  the  aldermen 
of  La  Hulpe,  4th  May  1616  (Registre  845,  Greffe  scabinal  de  La  Hulpe). 

3  Ibid. 

4  Act  of  8th  July  1603,  Register  844,  Register  Office  of  La  Hulpe,  general  archives 
of  the  kingdom. 

5  Few  purchases  of  his  appear  in  the  Registers  844  and  845,  before  mentioned, 
between  1603  and  1628. 

6  It  seems  that  the  service  of  the  victualling  department  was  an  appanage  of  this 
family.  Independently  of  Pierre  Sweerts,  Charles  Bailly,  Raoullin  de  Cretot,  we  see 
Mathier  de  Vos,  husband  of  Jeanne  de  Berlicum,  daughter  of  Gisbert,  mentioned  above, 
and  of  Jeanne  Sweerts,  performed  the  duties  of  general  receiver  of  stores  (1st  Sept.  1595, 
Register  844,  Register  Office  of  La  Hulpe  before  mentioned). 

7  Account  No.  12854,  Invent  aire  des  Archives  de  la  Chambre  des  Comptes,  t.  ii. 
p.  293. 

8  Acts  recorded  5th  December  1623,  19th  January  and  28th  May  1624,  Register  845, 
Register  Office  of  La  Hulpe. 

9  Wanters,  already  quoted,  loco  citato. 

10  Acts  of  1622,  Register  845,  Register  Office  of  La  Hulpe. 

11  Wautcrs,  loco  citato.  The  destruction  of  the  Communal  and  Parish  Records  of 
Brussels,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  prevents  us  finding  this  Act  like  many 
others,  of  which  wc  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  date. 
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Puteanus  or  Van  de  Putte,  and  the  other  Massin,  or  Massin  de  l'Abbaye, 
receiver  of  the  estates  of  Limbourg  and  Baillie  of  Hannut  (Manuscrit, 
No.  381,  fo.  75,  Geslacht  boek  van  Sweerts,  Archives  Communales  of 
Brussels),  On  the  side  of  the  Massin  family,  the  property  coming  from 
Bailly  and  his  wife  certainly  remained  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of 
their  descendants  (Wauters,  loco  citato).  The  domain  of  the  Van  de  Putte 
family,  the  land  of  Longue  Queue,  passed  to  the  family  of  De  Lattre, 
lords  of  Rombize  (20th  Registers,  from  1685  and  following  years,  Town 
Hall  of  La  Hulpe),  then  to  the  family  of  t'Kint,1  then  to  the  family  of  de 
Cellier  de  Vignieres  (who  like  de  Cretot,  held  with  the  lordship  of  Longue 
Queue  the  office  of  Mayor  of  La  Hulpe),2  then  to  the  family  of  Baesen, 
to  the  Counts  of  Meens,  and  finally  to  the  Chevalier  de  Bosschaert. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Massin  repaired  the  tombstone  of  his  ancestors,3  and  that  we  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  preservation  of  the  only  remembrance  which  still  recalls  to 
passers-by  the  memory  of  a  servant  of  Mary  Stuart. 

Paul  Verhaegen. 

708.  Abstract  of  Protocol  Book  of  the  Burgh  of  Stirling 
(continued  from  p.  142)  — 

1478.  April  6.  Recognition  of  Andrew  Quhit,  as  son  and  heir  of  Robert 
Quhit,  in  a  house,  etc.,  and  sasine  of  David  Browne,  burgess, 
in  one  half,  and  John  Thomson  in  the  other.    Page  202. 
,,     (Same  day).  Sasine  to  John  Gourlay  in  three  feet  of  the  said  house. 
Page  202. 

,,  April  7.  In  a  court  of  the  barony  of  West  Kerse,  held  by  Alexander 
Forestar  of  Erthbeg,  depute  of  William  Menteith  of  West 
Kerse,  wherein  is  held  an  inquest  on  the  lands  of  Mugwel 
at  the  instance  of  Robert  Forestar,  of  Litil  Kettilstoun,  who 
is  subsequently  seised  in  the  lands.    Page  202. 

,,  (Same  day).  Margaret  Levyngstoun,  relict  of  the  late  Robert 
Forestar   of  Pettyntoskan,   took   instruments   that  Robert 

1  Notes  of  the  historian  Foppens  on  the  work  of  Van  Gestel,  mentioned  above,  t.  ii. 
p.  85,  Bibl.  des  R.  P.  Bollandistes,  at  Brussels. 

2  Baptism  of  a  daughter  of  Charles-Joseph  de  Cellier,  Lord  of  La  Queue  and  Mayor 
of  La  Hulpe,  2nd  August  1786. — Parish  Register  of  Ste  Catherine  at  Brussels,  Record 
Office  of  the  Tribunal  of  First  Instance  at  Brussels. 

3  We  think  we  ought  to  add  that  in  the  church  of  La  Hulpe,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
baptistery,  there  is  in  the  pavement  a  gravestone  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Sire  Jean 
Werg,  priest  of  La  Huipe  for  thirty-six  years,  who  died  23d  August  16 16.  This  priest, 
whose  name  is  often  mentioned  in  the  documents  of  the  time  concerning  La  Hulpe,  was 
the  friend  of  the  Bailly  family,  which  he  represented  by  proxy  in  various  legal  matters. 

The  style  of  his  tomb  greatly  resembles  the  monument  of  Charles  Bailly.  As  to  the 
repairs  which  took  place  shortly  after  1 702,  when  the  painter,  Bettens,  copied  the  ori- 
ginal monument  at  La  Hulpe,  the  sculptor  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  monuments 
existing  in  the  church. 

In  1787  the  Parish  Church  of  La  Hulpe  enjoyed  an  income  charged  upon  property 
at  La  Hulpe,  and  close  to  a  property  possessed  by  the  widow  of  John  Bailly. 

Moreover,  at  the  same  date,  we  can  prove  the  existence  of  two  anniversaries,  founded 
one  for  Charles  de  Bailly  and  his  wife,  the  other  for  Raoullin  de  Cretot  and  his  wife. 
These  foundations  annually  bring  to  the  priest,  the  first,  one  florin,  the  second,  fifteen  sols. 

The  facts  are  established  by  a  terrier  of  the  property  of  the  Church  of  La  Hulpe, 
in  1787  {£tat  des  biens  du  Clerge,  1787.  Brabant,  tome  xviii.,  Archives  generates  du 
Royaume). 

We  learn  that  the  anniversary  of  Charles  Bailly  is  still  celebrated  yearly  in  the  Church 
of  La  Hulpe. 
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Forestar,  cousin  of  the  said  late  Robert  Forestar,  asked  to  be 
served  of  the  lands  of  Mungwele,  etc.    Page  203. 
1478.  April  9.  John  Broster,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  William  Broster. 

receives  sasine  in  the  tenement  that  pertained  to  his  father. 
Page  204. 

„  April  13.  Richard  Smythson  took  instruments  anent  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  altar  of  St.  Mary.    Page  204. 

,,  April  14.  John  Jamesoun's  wife  broke  sasine  of  a  tenement  taken 
by  John  Jamesoun  on  an  annual  rent  of  13s.  4d.    Page  204. 

,,  April  15.  Agnes  Fresall  resigns  her  conjunct  fee  in  half  a  tenement. 
Page  204. 

,,     April  18.  Albert  Bethac   resigns  an  annual  rent  and  Sir  John 

Hastingis  receives  sasine  of  the  same.    Page  205. 
1478.  April  21.  Hugh  Lord  Montgomery  and  Elen  Campbell,  daughter 

of  Colin,  Earl  of  Argyle,  at  the  door  of  the  church  of  Dolar, 

were  interrogated  regarding  their  proposed  marriage,  and  were 

then  united  in  matrimony.    Page  205. 
„     April  23.  Umfrid  Clerkson,  procurator  of  Mr.  John  Cant,  presented 

a  process  executorial  regarding  the  vicarage  of  Striueline  in 

time  of  mass.    Page  205. 
,,     April  24.  Sasine  of  Nigel  Stewart  of  Fothergill  in  the  lands  of 

Petcarne.    Page  205. 
1478.  April  28.  Sir  William  Murra  of  Tulibardin,  knight,  sealed  a  charter 

to  John  Drummond  of  Gargill  on  the  alienation  of  10  merks 

of  Petvere.  Page  206. 
.,     (Same  day).  Sir  John  Drummond  of  Cargill  sealed  a  letter  of 

reversion  of  the  said  lands.    Page  206. 
„     April  29.  Sir  Andrew  Drummond,  vicar  of  Muthil,  took  instruments 

that  Maurice  Drummond  ratified  a  charter  made  to  him  upon 

the  frank-tenement  of  the  lands  of  Dathillra,  etc.    Page  206. 
May  8.   Sasine  given  to  Sir  David  Robertson,  provost  of  the 

collegiate  church  of  Maybole,  of  the  tenement  of  Andrew 

Guide.    Page  206. 
„     (Same  day).  Jonet  Guide  broke  the  foresaid  sasine.    Page  206. 
„     May  9.  John  Robertson  resigns  an  annual  rent  of  9s.,  and  sasine 

given  to  Sir  David  Robertson.    Page  206. 
(Same  day).  Sasine  given  to  Katrine  Fodringaham  of  a  tenement. 

Page  206. 

,,     May  2.  Sasine  given  to  Robert  Gray,  son  of  William  Gray,  of  a 

tenement.  Page  207. 
May  9.  Thomas  Tyndale  and  Jonet  his  spouse  resign  an  annual 

rent  of  3s.  Page  207. 
,,     May  12.  Margaret  Hony,  cousin  of  John  Wilson,  alienated  her  right 

to  the  lands  heritable  pertaining  to  the  late  John  Heith,  etc. 

Page  207. 

,,     May  4.  Sasine  given  to  Thomas  Tyndale  and  Jonet  his  spouse  of 
the  lands  of  Claycroft.    Page  207. 
(Same  day).  Sasine  to  the  same  of  an  eighth  part  of  Guscroft. 
Page  207. 

(Same  day).  Sasine  to  John  Crag  of  a  tenement.    Page  207. 
May  13.  Robert  Forestar  of  Pettintoskan  bound  himself  to  Alexander 
Forestar  for  the  lands  of  Culbeg  and  Culmore.    Page  207. 
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4  7  8.  May  16.  Thomas  Drusdale  declared  that  the  terms  of  his  lease  of 
the  Church  of  Alveth  were  past,  etc.  Page  207. 
„  (Same  day).  The  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  and  Alexander  Erskin 
agreed  to  abide  at  the  decision  of  arbiters.  Page  207. 
May  18.  An  annual  rent  from  the  tenement  of  the  late  William 
Dethrick  pertaining  to  William  Leuingstoun  was  apprized  to 
John  Leuingstoun  of  Kippan  for  ^4,  3s.  4d.  due  to  him. 
Page  208. 

478.  May  29.  Henry,  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth  quitclaimed  Alexander 

Erskyn,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Thomas  Lord  Erskyn,  of  the 

ferms  of  the  lands  of  Serico.    Page  208. 
478.  June  8.  Thomas  Zare  resigns  his  lands  of  Wester  Ballachous  in  the 

shire  of  Perth,  and  sasine  is  given  to  Alexander  Norton. 

Page  208. 

,,  (Same  day).  James  Lord  Hamilton  took  instruments  in  presence  of 
the  Lords  of  Council,  etc.,  that  the  service  of  the  brief  of 
inquest  purchased  by  Agnes  Menteith,  spouse  of  John 
Haldane  of  Glennegas,  on  the  lands  of  Levenax.  Page 
208. 

,,     June  15.  John  Drummond  of  Cargil,  advocate  of  Gilbert  of  Gal 
braith,  and  John  Houstoun,  advocate  of  Agnes  Galbraith, 
took  instruments  that  they  presented  to  Lord  Erskine,  Sheriff 
of  Striueline,  two  briefs  of  inquest  on  the  lands  of  Portnellan, 
etc.    Page  209. 

„     (Same  day).  The  Sheriff  charged  all  persons  upon  the  said  inquest 

to  the  due  serving  of  the  same.    Page  209. 
(Same  day).  John  Levingstoun  took  instruments  that  he  had  offered 

himself  to  take  oath  on  the  said  inquest,  etc.    Page  209. 
,,     June  16.   Lord  Erskine  took  instruments  that  Malize,  Earl  of 

Menteth,  had  engaged  to  abide  at  the  counsel  of  William 

Edmondston  of  Duntreth,  etc.,  anent  the  infeftment  of  the  son 

and  heir  of  Patrick  Graham  in  certain  lands,  etc.    Page  209. 
„     (Same  day).  The  said  Earl  took  instruments  that  Mr.  Patrick 

Sandelandis  leased  to  him  his  kirk  of  Abbyrfule.    Page  209. 
478.  June  17.  Sasine  given  to  James  Lord  Levingstoun  in  Lethbert  and 

Bruningh.    Page  209. 
(Same  day).  At  the  lands  of  Lethbert,  James  Inglis,  bailie  in  that 

part  of  James,  Lord  Hamiltone,  read  a  letter  for  giving  sasine 

to  James,  Lord  Levingstone,  etc.    Page  210. 
„     June  18.   Elizabeth  Erth  appeals  to  the  Apostolic  See  from  a 

sentence  pronounced  by  John  Myrtone,  canon  of  Dunkeld. 

Page  210. 

,,  June  23.  Jonet  Cunyngaham,  relict  of  the  late  John  Galbratht  of 
Garthel,  took  instruments  that  she  was  prepared  to  oppose 
the  Brief  of  Inquest  purchased  by  the  wife  of  Alexander 
Stewart  upon  the  lands  of  Garthel.    Page  210. 

478.  July  1.  The  Altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  bestowed  on  Sir  James  Darow, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Craggorth.    Page  210. 

478.  July  8.  In  a  Brief  of  Inquest  purchased  by  Gilbert  Galbratht  on 
certain  lands  in  the  sheriffdom  of  Striueline,  a  protest  is  made 
against  such  service  by  Patrick  Houstoun.    Page  211. 
„     (Same  day).  John  Drummond  of  Stobhall  as  procurator  for  Gilbert 
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Galbratht  took  instruments  that  the  Laird  of  Houstoun  had 

shown  civil  laws  against  Acts  of  Parliament,  etc.    Page  211. 
478.  July  10.  The  Lady  of  Graham  and  Sir  Donald  of  Acheray  appealed 

from  the  official  of  Dunblane  to  the  Apostolic  See.    Page  211. 
»     July  13.  The  Chapter  of  Cambuskenneth  consent  to  the  assedation 

of  the  parish  church  of  Kincardine.    Page  211. 
„     July  12.  Archibald  of  Abercrumby  and  John  Watsone  compromit 

them  to  stand  at  the  decreet  of  Mr.  Patrick  Sandelance,  etc. 

Page  211. 

>>     July  r3-  Sasine  to  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess,  of  the  ^5  land  of 

Alweth.    Page  211. 
„     (Same  day).  Lease  to  Duncan  Forestar  of  the  lands  of  Westwood.  - 

Page  212. 

„     July  17.  Agreement  between  Alexander  Sandelance  and  Jonet 

Galbratht,  relict  of  the  late  William  de  Deryk,  for  marriage  of 

parties.    Page  212. 
,,     July  20.  Malcolm  Makclery  took  instruments  on  the  oath  of  Devote 

Negebone,  spouse  of  Gilcriste  Malcome,  etc.,  not  to  revoke 

procurators.    Page  212. 
.,     (Same  day).  The  provost  and  bailies  confer  the  third  part  of  a 

perch  of  land  on  Malcolm  Makclery.    Page  212. 
,,     (Same  day).  John  Watsoun  took  instruments  that  he  and  Archibald 

Abercrumy  were  compromitted  to  stand  to  the  decreet  of 

arbiters.    Page  213. 
,,     (Same  day).  William  Murray  took  instruments  that  Adam  Cosour 

said  he  had  given  an  annual  rent  to  the  altar  of  St.  Salvator. 

Page  213. 

,,     July  27.  William  Richardson  took  instruments  in  name  of  William 

Hvny,  that  the  advocates  of  Jonet  Hecht  had  said  nothing 

against  his  Brief,  etc.    Page  213. 
„     (Same  day).  Alexander  Crovp,  chaplain  of  St.  Salvator's,  resigns  an 

annual  rent  of  18s.  8d.    Page  213. 
,,     (Same  day).  Received  sasine  of  an  annual  rent  of  15s.   Page  213. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  to  Adam  Cosour  and  Katerine  his  spouse  of  a 

tenement  that  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  Cambuskenneth. 

Page  213. 

July  28.  William  Murray  broke  the  sasine  taken  by  Adam  Cosur 

and  Katerine  his  spouse  of  the  tenement  of  the  abbot  of 

Cambuskenneth.    Page  214. 
478.  Aug.  3.  Sasine  to  Alexander  Sandelance  and  Jonet  his  spouse,  of 

a  tenement  of  the  late  William  Dedryk.    Page  214. 
478.  Aug.  13.   Marion  Gray,  spouse  of  John  Forsythson,  gives  her 

consent  to  the  alienation  of  a  tenement.    Page  214. 
,,     (Same  day).  Mr.  Duncan  Bully  took  instruments  on  the  reading  of 

a  certain  act  in  presence  of  John  Blak  at  Tulybody.  Page 

215- 

478.  Aug.  15.  Isabella  Makcovle,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of 
Duncan  Makcovle  of  Stronebrenneth,  gave  her  oath  to  consent 
to  a  lease  of  half  the  said  lands  to  Thomas  of  Buquhanane  of 
Gartincabyr,  etc.  Page  215. 
,,  Aug.  22.  Alexander  Setoun  resigned  his  tenement,  and  sasine  given 
to  John  Murra  of  Bernysdale.    Page  215. 
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1478.  Aug.  30.  Robert  Drummond  of  Ermore  gave  his  oath  never  to 
wadset,  etc.,  to  Malcom  Forestar  of  Torvvood,  his  lands  of 
Smythis  Quarter,  nor  interrupt  Elizabeth  Erth  of  Plane  in 
conducting  water  to  a  mill  through  his  lands,  etc.    Page  215. 

147S.  Sept.  15.  Memorandum  on  the  Instrument  of  Robert  Lauson. 
Page  216. 

1478.  Sept.  23.  Margaret  Home  and  William  Richardson  took  instruments 
on  the  lands  of  the  late  John  Heuch.    Page  216. 
(Same  day).  Jonet  Heuch  of  Salchy  broke  sasine  of  the  said  lands. 
Page  216. 

,,     Sept.  24.  William  Richardson  took  instruments  that  Jonet  Heuch 

broke  the  sasine.    Page  216. 
1478.  Sept.  25.  Richard  Redehuch  took  instruments  on  the  resignation 
of  annual  rents.    Page  216. 
,,    (Same  day).   Sasine  to  Malcolm  Makklery  of  Waiten  lands  in 

Stirling.    Page  216. 
,,     (Same  day).  John  Modane  took  instruments  on  the  obligation  of 

Adam  Modane.    Page  216. 
,,     Oct.  5.  Sir  Robert  Symson  took  instruments.    Page  216. 
.,     (Same  day).  Margaret  Hog,  spouse  of  Bernard  Haldane,  gave  her 

oath  not  to  revoke  the  alienation  of  her  tenement.    Page  216. 
,,     Oct.  6.  John  Robisone  resigns  a  Booth.    Page  217. 
„     Oct.  5.  Sir  Robert  Symsone  took  instruments.    Page  217. 
,,     Oct.  2.  Bernard  Haldane,  burgess  of  Striueline,  resigns  a  tenement ; 

and  John  Graham  obtains  sasine.    Page  217. 
,,     (Same  day).  Margaret  Hog,  spouse  of  Bernard  Haldane,  resigns 

a  tenement.    Sasine  given  to  John  Graham.    Page  217. 
1478.  Oct.  10.  Elisabeth  Malvele,  relict  of  the  late  William  Moubra, 

declared  she  had  no  assedation  of  the  goods  on  the  lands  of 

the  Temple  Lands  of  Monrous.    Page  217. 
„     Oct.  13.  The  Lady  of  Plane  appointed  with  Mr.  Alexander  Inglis, 

her  procurator,  to  obtain  a  commission  from  the  Apostolic 

See.    Page  217. 

,,     (Same  day).  Memorandum  on  the  Instrument  for  Robert  Drummond. 
Page  217. 

„     Oct.  16.  Agreement  between  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Gartencaber, 

Donald  Thomason,  and  others,  for  arbitration.    Page  218. 
1478.  Oct.  17.  Sasine  of  William  Cristisone,  brother  and  heir  of  Mr. 

Andrew  Cristisone,  of  a  tenement.    Page  218. 
1478.  Oct.  21.  Friar  John  Brown,  prior  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  resigns 

a  tenement.    Page  218. 
1478.  Oct.  26.  Agreement  between  Elizabeth  Erth,  Lady  of  Plane,  relict 

of  Thomas  Somervale  of  Batlaw,  and  Alexander  Forestar,  in 

Erthbeg.    Page  219. 
1478.  Oct.   27.   Service   of  Inquest  on  Gilbert  Brade,  burgess,  and 

Isabella,  his  spouse,  in  lands  in  the  shire  of  Clakmannane. 

Page  219. 

,,     (Same  day).  The  said  Gilbert  took  instruments  on  the  reading  of  a 
letter  of  reversion.    Page  220. 
1478.  Oct.  30.   Herbert  Murra,  procurator  of  Mariota  Schevis,  spouse 
of   Henry    Stratoun,    past    to    the    presence    of  Cristian 
Cunyngaham,  relict  of  the  late  William  Murra,  of  Tulchadam, 
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and  Lord  of  the  barony  of  Buquhadrok,  and  sasine  given  to 
Richard  Redehucht  and  Jonet  Sandelandis,  his  spouse,  etc. 
Page  220. 

1478.  (Same  day).  Cristian  Cunyngaham  protests  that  such  sasine  shall 
not  prejudice  her.    Page  220. 
Oct.  31.  Robert   Makcalpen,   of  Camquhele,  took  instruments 
anent  serving  the  briefs  purchased  by  Agnes  Ker  and  Isabella 
Ker,  on  the  lands  of  Culbeg  and  Culmore.    Page  220. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  given  to  Richard  Redehucht  and  Jonet,  his 
spouse,  in  a  tenement.    Page  220. 
1478.  Oct.  31.  The  mother  of  Richard  Redehuch  resigns  annual  rents. 
Page  220. 

„  Nov.  4.  Compromit  between  James  Redehucht  and  Jonet  Guide 
to  refer  to  arbiters.  Page  221. 
1478.  Nov.  25.  In  a  court  of  the  lands  of  Culbeg  and  Culmore,  an 
application  is  presented  for  a  lease  of  the  said  lands  to  be 
transumed,  made  by  Jonet  Forsyth,  farmer  thereof,  etc.  Page 
221. 

„     Nov.  2.     Marriage  of  William  Charteris  and  Isabella  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Stewart  of  Albany.    Page  221. 

,,     Nov.  9.  Jonet  Forsyth  presents  a  procuratory  in  the  court  of 
Culbeg  and  Culmore,  which  is  not  admitted.    Page  222. 

,,  Nov.  12.  Robert  Redehuch,  chaplain  of  St.  Katerine's  Altar,  took 
instruments  on  the  oath  of  the  wife  of  George  Nichol  and 
resignation  of  an  annual  rent  of  10s.  Page  222. 
1478.  Dec.  19.  Agreement  between  Thomas  Monepenny  and  Elisabeth 
Galbrath,  spouse  putative  of  the  said  Thomas,  and  Mariota 
Forestar,  mother  of  the  said  Elisabeth,  anent  a  divorce,  etc. 
Page  222. 

1478.  Dec.  31.  John  Offeris  and  his  spouse  resign  a  tenement.  Page  222. 
1478-9.  Jan.  5.  Sasine  to  Richard  Redehuch  of  the  tenement  of  William 

Levingstoune.    Page  223. 
1478-9.  Jan.  11.  Isabella,  spouse  of  John  Robertson,  gave  her  oath  not  to 

revoke  an  alienation  of  tenements.    Page  223. 
„      Jan.  15.  Beatrix  Guide,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas  Guide,  resigns 

her  conjoint  fee  of  a  volt,  and  sasine  is  given  to  Matthew 

Forestar,  provost  of  the  burgh.    Page  223. 
1478-9.  Jan.  19.  Walter  Stewart  of  Morphy,  prolocutor  of  Jonet  Galbrath, 

spouse  of  Alexander  Stewart,  sister  of  the  late  John  Galbraith 

of  Garthele,  compear  in  the  sheriff  court  anent  the  serving  of  a 

Brief  of  Inquest  on  the  half  of  the  lands  of  Garthele.   Page  224. 
„     (Same  day).  James  Heryng  took  instruments  on  his  allegations. 

Page  224. 

1478-9.  Feb.  3.  John  Broys  of  Stanehous,  vassal  of  William  Charteris  of 

Cagnor,  knight,  craved  the  said  William  to  replege  a  certain 

man  to  his  court.    Page  224. 
„       Feb.  4.  Matthew  Forestar  craved  instruments  on  the  oath  of 

Alexander  Cunyngaham  of  Auchinbowy  to  fulfil  a  letter  of 

obligation.    Page  224. 
1478-9.  Feb.  16.  Sasine  to  John  Warnok,  as  heir  of  the  late  Jonet  Warnok, 

daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Henry  Warnok,  in  a  tenement. 

Page  225. 
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1478-9.  Feb.  23.  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess  of  Striueline,  obliges  himself 

to  John  Lamby  of  Duncani  regarding  a  lease  of  Cambus- 

barron.    Page  225. 
1478-9.  Penult.  Feb.  Cristian  Nefarlane,  relict  of  the  late  Malcolm  Dun- 

cansone,  gives  her  oath  anent  a  lease  of  the  lands  of  Athra, 

etc.,  in  Boquhedir.    Page  226. 
1478-9.  Feb.  25.    William  Mane,  familiar  of  the  King,  took  instruments 

that  he  was  ready  to  fulfil  the  conditions  made  to  William 

Cristison,  etc.    Page  226. 
(Same  day).  William  Cristyson  declared  that  the  said  William  Mane 

had  broken  certain  of  the  conditions,  etc.    Page  226. 
1478-9.  March  24.  Procuratory  by  William  Richartsone,  familiar  servitor 

to  the  King,  for  resigning  his  lands  and  tenements.  1478-9. 

February  6.    Page  227. 
,,     March  10.  Walter  Symsone  resigns  to  Mr.  Duncan  Bully,  rector  of 

Kynneill,  his  right  to  teind  sheaves  of  the  lands  of  Logie. 

Page  228. 

1479.  April  3.  Friar  John  Broun,  prior  of  Striueline,  resigns  an  annual 
rent.    Page  229. 

„     (Same  day).  A.  de  B.  craves  an  instrument  on  conditions  made 
between  him  and  John  Kar.    Page  229. 
1479.  April  20.  William  Cristysone  presents  a  Brief  of  Inquest.  Page 
229. 

1479.  Penult  April.  The  procurators  of  Alexander  Rucht,  prior  of  Inch- 
macholmok  acknowledge  payment  by  James  Ogylby  of  Ernly, 
knight,  of  ^30.    Page  229. 
„     (Same  day).  James  Ogilby  promised  to  relieve  the  procurators,  etc. 
Page  229. 

1479.  May  6.  Sasine  to  Adam  Cosour  and  Katerine,  his  spouse,  of  Levy- 

landis.    Page  230. 
1479.  May  24.  Donald  Burell  resigns  his  tenement.    Page  230. 
1479.  May  25-  Margaret  Name  took  instruments  on  serving  her  brief  to 

the  lands  of  Banchry.    Page  230. 
1479.  May  29.  Alan  Avery,  attorney  of  Thomas  Symson,  sheriff  of  Fife, 

receives  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Toquhil,  Cragquarter,  etc. 

Page  230. 

1479.  June  4-  James  Adamson  (Ade)  invested  in  the  vicarage  of  the 
parish  church  of  Kypane.    Page  231. 

1479.  June  14.  Adam  Cosour  and  John  Galoway  charged  in  the  King's 
name  to  bear  testimony  in  the  action  between  Arthur  Forbes 
of  Reras  and  John  Wemys  of  that  ilk.    Page  231. 
,,     (Same  day).   John   Wemyss  of  that  ilk  explained  that  he  was 
summoned  that  day  to  the  court,  etc.    Page  231. 

1479.  June  15.  Patrick  Adamson,  son  of  Patrick  Adamson,  craves  tran- 
sumpt  of  a  lease  of  the  lands  of  Clatharry,  etc.    Page  232. 

1479.  June  22.  The  Lard  of  Houstoun  protests  that  serving  the  brief  of 
Umfrid  Culquohone  on  the  lands  of  should  not  pre- 

judice his  right.    Page  232. 

1479.  June  28  and  July  1.  Sasine  of  lands  pertaining  to  the  late  John 
of  Culquhoun  of  Lus,  Knight,  in  the  burgh  of  Dumbartane,  to 
Vmfrid  of  Culquohn,  son  of  the  said  John.    Page  232. 

1479.  June  30.  Sasine  to  the  said  Vmfrid  of  the  barony  of  Lus.  Page  233. 
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1479.  July  9.  Holding  of  the  Court  of  the  barony  of  Lenze,  etc.  Page  233. 
1479.  July  6.  Mariota  Wrennok,  daughter  of  William  Wrennok,  resigns 

seven  acres  of  land.   Page  234. 
1479.  Aug.  9-   Margaret  Name  took  Instruments  that  she  could  not 

obtain  justice  in  the  Sheriff  Court  of  Clackmannan,  etc.  Page 

234. 

1479.  Aug.  I3-  Elisabeth  Erth  of  Plane  asserts  she  will  never  alienate  her 
lands  of  Plane,  etc.,  from  her  son  William  Summervell  of 
Haldane.    Page  234. 

1479.  Aug.  15.  William  Summervell  of  Halden  renounces  certain  instru- 
ments.   Page  235. 

1479.  Aug.  16.  Elisabeth  Erth  receives  Sasine  of  Innercuschny  Quarter  - 
etc.    Page  235. 

1479.  Aug.  21.  Thomas  Lummisdale  binds  himself  to  pay  to  Andrew 
Cunyngaham  of  Drumquhasill  the  sum  of  80  merks,  etc. 
Page  236. 

1479.  Sept.  2.  Sasine  to  Sir  Robert  Symsone,  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  of  annual  rent.    Page  236. 

1479.  Sept.  20.  Summons  to  parties  for  serving  a  brief  of  departition  of 
the  lands  of  Schandbody  between  Henry  Stewart  of  Rossyth, 
John  of  Mentetht  and  Jonet  Stewart  his  spouse,  Margaret 
Stewart,  sister  of  the  said  Jonet,  and  Robert  Stewart  her  spouse. 
Page  236. 

„     (Same  day).  Serving  of  the   said  brief  before  the   sheriff  of 

Clakmannane.    Page  238. 
1479.  Sept.  22.  John  Galoway  resigns  two  perches  of  land,  and  sasine 

given  to  William  Mane.    Page  238. 
1479.  Sept.  25.  Sasine  to  Gilbert  Brady,  grandson  of  the  late  John  Brady 

of  the  Dowwell  Croft,  etc.    Page  239. 
1479.  Oct-  4-   Sasine  to  Nicholas  Franch,  as  procurator  of  Margaret 

Adamsone,  of  a  tenement.    Page  239. 
,,     (Same  day).  Cognition  of  John  Dougal,  as  son  and  heir  of  Thomas 

Dougal,  in  a  tenement.    Page  240. 
1479.  Oct.  5.  William  Murray  resigns  a  tenement.    Page  240. 
1479.  Penult.  Oct.  Elizabeth  Stewart,  relict  of  the  late  William  Charteris 

of  Cagnor,  knight,  took  instruments  on  serving  a  Brief  of  her 

terce.    Page  241. 

1479.  Nov.  8.  Sasine  to  Malize  Williamson,  burgess,  of  a  tenement,  etc. 
Page  241. 

1479.  Nov.  15.  Resignation  by  George  Nichol  of  a  tenement,  and  sasine  to 

Robert  Esok.    Page  241. 
1479.  Nov.  19.  Recognition  of  Andrew  Quhite,  as  son  and  heir  of  the  late 

R.  Quhite,  to  a  tenement.    Page  242. 
1479.  Nov.  22.  Agnes  Cosour,  relict  of  the  late  Alexander  Cosour,  resigns 

her  tenement,  and  John  Cosour  is  recognised,  as  son  and  heir 

of  the  late  John  Cosour,  to  the  same.    Page  243. 
1479.  Nov.  25.  William,  Lord  le  Graham e,  and  Anabella  Drummond,  one 

of  the  daughters  of  John  Drummond  of  Cargill,  contracted  and 

married.    Page  243. 
1479.  Nov.  26.  Andrew  Drummond,  vicar  of  Muthill,  invests  John  Murray, 

son  and  heir  of  the  late  James  Murray,  in  one  merkland  of 

Achnynschellach,  in  the  earldom  of  Strathern.    Page  244. 
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1479.  Nov.  29.  Cristina  Donovan,  relict  of  the  late  John  Levingstoun  of 
Kypane,  craves  a  transumpt  of  a  lease  granted  to  her  and  her 
spouse  by  Muriel  Sandilandis,  relict  of  the  late  Alexander 
Murray  of  Tulchadam.    Page  244. 

1479.  Dec.  1.  Eufamia  Levyngstoun,  relict  of  the  late  Malcolm  Flemyng, 
son  and  heir  of  Robert,  Lord  le  Flemyng,  receives  sasine  of 
her  terce  of  the  lands  of  Cammisdrany.  Page  245. 
„     Dec.  9.  Andrew  Guide  quitclaimed  Katerine  Fodringaham  of  £>$o. 
Page  246. 

1479.  Dec.  11.  Margaret  Melvene,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  Malcoun, 

burgess,  resigns  her  tenements,  and  sasine  given  to  David 

Forsyth,  his  grandson.    Page  246. 
1479.  Dec.  18.  James  Schaw  of  Salchy  resigns  his  half  and  second  part  of  a 

croft  in  the  burgh  ;  and  sasine  given  to  Adam  Bully.  Page  247. 
1479-80.  Jan.  17.  Sasine  to  Sir  Richard  Smythson,  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's 

altar,  of  a  tenement.    Page  248. 
(Same  day).  Sasine  to  the  procurator  of  Sir  Richard  Cristison, 

chaplain  of  the  altar  of  St.  James,  of  the  tenement  of  Gilbert 

Brady.    Page  249. 
(Same  day).  Sasine  to  Sir  Alexander  Fresar,  chaplain  of  St, 

Michael's  altar,  of  a  tenement  of  the  late  John  Richardson. 

Page  249. 

„  (Same  day).  Alexander  Nortoun,  bailie,  gave  sasine  to  Sir  Robert 
Symson,  chaplain  of  the  altar  of  Holy  Trinity,  of  the  tenement 
of  the  late  John  Wylde.    Page  249. 

,,  (Same  day).  Patrick  of  Menthet,  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Elen 
Lochaw,  relict  of  the  late  James  of  Menthet,  father  of  the  said 
late  James,  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  were  informed 
that  the  said  Elen  was  minded  to  wadset  certain  annual  rents, 
etc.    Page  249. 

1479-80.  Jan.  24.  Resignation  of  a  tenement  by  James  Darrow,  burgess, 

and  his  spouse,  and  sasine  to  Matthew  Foster,  etc.    Page  250. 
„        (Same  day).  Robert  Darrow  appointed  Matthew  Forestar  his 

assignee  to  relax  an  annual  rent.    Page  250. 
1479-80.  Jan.  26.  Sir  Robert  Redhucht,  chaplain  of  St.  Katrine's  altar, 

resigns  a  tenement,  and  sasine  given  to  Stephan  Steile.  Page 

250. 

1479-80.  Jan.  31.  Sasine  of  Umfrid  Culquhoun  of  Lus,  son  and  heir  of 

the  late  John  Culquhoun  of  Lus,  knight,  in  Easter  and  Wester 

Sauling.    Page  251. 
1479.  Feb.  1.  Sasine  to  the  procurator  of  Umfrid  Culquhoun  of  Bordland 

of  Sauling.    Page  251. 
„    Feb.  16.  William  Levyngstoun  revoked  his  procuratory  for  pursuing 

Adam  Cosour  for  certain  goods,  etc.    Page  252. 
1479-80.  Feb.  23.  Malcolm  Makclery  of  Garten,  constable  of  the  castle  of 

Striueline,  on  behalf  of  Andrew,  Lord  Avandale,  chancellor 

and  captain  of  the  castle,  delivered  the  same  to  Alexander 

Inglis,  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Crichtoun,  Clerk 

Register,  etc.  Page  252. 
1479.  Feb.  24.  John  Duncanson,  burgess,  presents  an  Instrument  taken 

by  him  in  name  of  William  Duncanson,  his  father,  regarding  a 

pension  of  40s.    Page  253. 
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479.  Penult.  Feb.  Patrick  Couslane,  burgess,  resigns  his  tenement,  and 

sasine  given  to  John  Offros,  burgess  of  the  said  burgh,  and 
Elisabeth  Horis,  his  spouse.    Page  253. 
479-80.  March  2.  Adam  Cosour,  burgess,  breaks  the  sasine  of  a  tenement, 
etc.    Page  254. 

„        (Same  day).  Adam  Cosour  resigns  certain  annual  rents,  etc. 
Page  255. 

479-80.  March  4.  Before  the  provost,  bailies  and  community,  Donald 
Pere,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  declared  that  James  Turing  took 
from  him  a  letter  of  obligation,  etc.    Page  256. 

479-80.  March  5.  Richard  Smethson  and  William  Smethson,  burgesses, 
promised  to  infeft  Katharine  Lawson,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  r 
Lawson,  in  tenements  in  the  burgh.    Page  256. 

479-80.  March  9.  Richard  Smethson  and  William  Smethson,  his  son, 
resigned  Richard's  tenement,  etc.,  which  were  given  to 
Katharine  Lawson,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  Lawson,  burgess 
of  the  said  burgh.  Page  256. 
„  (Same  day).  Sasine  of  a  croft  to  Alexander  Cuningaham  of 
Akinbowy.    Page  257. 

479-80.  March  15.  Mariota  Normaville  caused  John  Curror,  goldsmith 
in  Edinburgh,  to  make  her  a  seal  of  arms..    Page  257. 

479-80.  March  13.  The  procurator  of  Margaret  Lyndesay,  spouse  putative 
of  William  Rothven  of  that  ilk,  intimated  to  the  said  William 
an  appeal  in  the  cause  of  Divorce  moved  by  her  against  her 
said  spouse,  etc.    Page  257. 

479-80.  March  16.  In  a  consistory  court  held  in  St.  Giles  of  Edinburgh 
by  Robert  of  Halkyrstoun,  official  of  St.  Andrews  in  Lothian, 
compeared  Mariota  Normavele  of  Cargunnok,  and  made  oath 
that  all  evidents  made  by  her  to  John  Drummond  of  Gargill 
and  Robert  Inglis  of  Lochend,  anent  the  grant  of  the  marriage 
of  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  Alexander  Hebburn  should  be 
held  valid  by  her,  etc.    Page  258. 

480.  March  28.  Resignation  by  Alexander  Cuningahame  of  Auchinbowy 

of  a  croft ;  and  sasine  of  the  same  to  John  Brown.  Page  259. 
„  March  29.  Anabella  Riot,  relict  of  the  late  John  Riot,  burgess, 
resign  a  tenement  in  favour  of  John  Riot,  their  son,  who 
receives  sasine  of  the  same,  etc.,  and  sasine  is  given  at  last  to 
him  and  Agnes  Greg,  his  spouse,  etc.  Page  259. 
„  March  30.  Duncan  Thomsone,  burgess,  resigns  a  tenement,  and 
John  Lokart  receives  sasine  of  the  same.    Page  260. 

480.  April  10.  James  Darow,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Darow  and  Agnes 
Smethsoun,  resigns  half  a  tenement,  and  sasine  is  given  to 
John  Ray,  son  and  heir  of  Robert  Ray,  burgess.  Page  261. 
„  April  11.  William  Smethsoun  craved  instruments  that  the  letters 
purchased  by  James  Turyng  anent  payment  of  £11  Scots, 
were  exonered  and  delivered  by  him.    Page  261. 

480.  April  30.  Alexander  Cunyngaham  of  Achynbowy  lets  to  Margaret 
Yare,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas  Adamson,  and  Richard 
Adamson,  their  son,  two  merks  of  Achynbowy,  for  a  certain 
term  of  years.    Page  262. 

480.  April  27.  John  Hvny,  burgess,  engages  never  to  molest  Margaret 
Hall,  etc.    Page  262. 
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14S0.  May  8.  Robert  Symsone,  chaplain,  resigns  a  tenement,  of  which 
sasine  is  given  to  Adam  Bully  and  Jonet,  his  spouse.  Page 
263. 

1480.  May  19.  James  Nory  of  Tarbart  took  instruments  that  the  mother 
of  a  certain  man  now  dead  publicly  declared  that  by  the 
instigation  of  an  evil  spirit  he  had  drowned  himself  in  the 
Teth,  and  not  through  fault  of  the  said  James.    Page  263. 

1480.  May  26.  Thomas  Prestoun  took  instruments  on  the  production  of 
testimonial  letters  to  Mr.  John  Moffat,  official  of  Dunblane, 
on  the  purgation  of  a  certain  woman  by  her  spouse  accused 
of  sorcery.    Page  263. 

1480.  (Same  day).  William  Smethsone  took  instruments  that  he  had 
offered  to  Duncan  Forestar  to  pay  him  what  he  was  due. 
Page  263. 

,,  June  6.  William  Broun,  son  and  heir  of  William  Broun  of  Salchy, 
gave  sasine  to  James  Schaw  of  Salchy,  of  his  lands  of  Litil 
Dawmerkoth.    Page  264. 

„  June  8.  Anent  a  sum  of  money  claimed  from  William  Smethsone. 
Page  264. 

1480.  June  14.  Alexander  Setoun  of  Tulibody  renounces  the  lands  of 
Fogo,  etc.,  in  favour  of  George,  Earl  of  Huntly,  his  brother, 
for  the  half  of  the  lands  of  Tulchfraser.    Page  264. 
,,     June  15.  Alexander  Setoun  leased  to  Alexander  Inglis  his  lands 
of  Rymmyltoun.    Page  265. 

1480.  June  19.  Christina  Hepburn,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late 
Alexander  Hepburn  of  Gargunnok,  declared  she  had  formerly 
a  charter  and  sasine  of  Robert,  Lord  Flemyng,  of  Easter 
Thomastoun  and  Wester  Thomastoun,  in  the  barony  of 
Herbertschire,  etc.    Page  265. 

1480.  May  25.  Hugh  Mekiljohne,  farmer  of  the  King's  lands  of  Wester 
Row,  surrendered  his  lease  in  favour  of  William  Sym.  Page 
266. 

1480.  July  10.  The  daughters  of  the  late  David  Baxter  are  recognosced 

to  the  tenements  of  their  father.    Page  266. 
1480.  July  15.  The  attorney  of  Elen  Hvme,  spouse  of  Alexander  Erskine, 

son  and  heir-apparent  of  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  relict  of 

Adam  Hepburn,  son  and  heir  of  Patrick,  Lord  le  Halis, 

receives  sasine  of  her  terce  of  the  barony  of  Dunsioure,  in  the 

shire  of  Lanark,  etc.    Page  266. 
1480.  July  19.  William  Menteith  of  West  Kerse  received  two  procuratories 

for  Robert  Drummond  of  Ermore.    Page  267. 
1480.  July  23.  Christian  Hepburn  by  her  procurator  resigned  the  lands 

of  Easter  and  Wester  Thomastoun.    Page  267. 
1480.  August  4.  Thomas  Baxter  breaks  the  sasine  of  the  lands  of  David 

Baxter.    Page  267. 
1480.  August  9.  Henry  Greg  delivered  all  his  barley  growing  on  St. 

James'  Croft  for  payment  to  the  Prior  of  4  bolls.    Page  267. 
1480.  August  20.  Robert,  Lord  Flemyng  offered  to  deliver  Robert  Boyde 

from  his  ward  if  he  should  find  legal  pledges.    Page  268. 
1480.  Sept.  11.  Robert,  Lord  Flemyng,  made  a  declaration  anent  the 

vexing  of  Matthew  Forestar,  burgess,  etc.    Page  268. 
1480.  Sept.  ti.  Alexander  Nortoun  took  instruments  that  the  bailie  nor 
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any  present  in  the  burgh  court  confessed  to  have  sealed  a 
letter  of  testimonial  given  by  William  Symsone,  bailie,  etc. 
Page  268. 

1480.  Sept.  28.  John  M'Gilhos  and  John  Galbrath,  tenants  of  Ermore, 
resigned  their  leases  of  the  lands  of  Ermore.    Page  268. 
(Same  day).  Robert  Drummond  renounced  his  resignation  of  the 
lease  of  the  said  lands.    Page  269. 

1480.  Oct.  5.  William  Burn  declared  he  renounced  an  exclusion  from 
services  sealed  to  him  by  Alexander  Cunyngahame  of  Auchin- 
bowy  in  a  letter  of  lease  of  Erthbeg.    Page  269. 

1480.  Oct.  25.  James  Menteith  of  Radnoch  and  Malcolm  M'Crure 
renounced  all  charters,  etc.,  which  they  had  of  Over  Glemny 
and  Dulatur,  in  favour  of  Humphrey  Culquhone  of  Luss,  etc.  ' 
Page  269. 

1480.  Nov.   10.  Gilchrist  Parker  was  arrested  and  pursued  by  John 
Wawar,  son  of  the  late  Tristram  Wawart,  before  Thomas,  Lord 
Erskine,  sheriff  of  Striueline.    Page  269. 
1480.  Nov.  13.  Elizabeth  of  Dunbar,  Countess  of  Moray,  spouse  of  the 
late  John  Colquhone  of  Luss,  knight,  receives  sasine  of  a  third 
of  the  lands  of  Salchy,  etc.    Page  270. 
„     Nov.  27.  Sasine  of  David  Flemyng,  knight,  son  of  the  late  Malcolm 
Flemyng  of  Monycabo,  and  grandson  and  heir  of  Robert, 
Lord  Flemyng,  in  the  barony  of  Bygir,  etc.    Page  271. 
1480.  (Same  day).  David  Flemyng,  knight,  son  of  the  late  Malcolm 
Flemyng  of  Monycabo,  and  nepos  and  heir  of  Robert,  Lord 
le  Fleming,  receives  sasine  of  Frankartoun.    Page  272. 
,,     Dec.  2.  Sasine  of  same  in  barony  of  Lenze.    Page  272. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  of  same  in  Ochtermoney.    Page  273. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  of  same  in  Cummyrnald.    Page  274. 
1490.  Dec.  12.  Mariota  Forestar  gave  to  Elizabeth,  her  daughter,  a  brazen 
pot.    Page  275. 

1490.  Dec.  16.  James  Douglas  resigns  an  annual  rent.    Page  275. 

1490.  Dec.  19.  Agreement  between  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Christina, 

Lady  Graham,  and  Edward  Leuingstoun  of  Balnastiel,  for  the 

marriage  of  William  Leuingstoun,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  the 

said  Edward  and  Elisabeth  Grahame,  daughter  of  the  said 

Christina.    Page  275. 
1480-81.  Jan.  13.  Sasine  of  Sir  Richard  Smethsone,  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's 

altar,  in  a  tenement  of  Malize,  Earl  of  Menteth.    Page  276. 
1480-81.  Jan.  26.  Sasine  of  Robert  Robisone,  burgess,  son  and  heir  of 

the  late  John  Robisone,  burgess,  etc.,  in  tenements,  etc. 

Page  277, 

,,         (Same  day).  Sasine  of  the  same  in  annual  rents,  etc.    Page  278. 
„         (Same  day).  Resigns  his  tenement  near  the  Watter  Slop.  Page 
279. 

1480-81.  Feb.  29.  Elen  Lachhaw,  relict  of  the  late  James  of  Menteth, 
offered  to  sell  her  lands  to  her  nearest  friends  according  to  the 
laws  of  burgh,  being  in  urgent  need,  but  offer  was  made  on 
behalf  of  Patrick  of  Menteth,  her  son,  to  supply  her  with  food 
and  clothing,  etc.    Page  279. 

1480-81.  Feb.  16.  Sasine  of  Walter  Ray,  son  of  Robert  Ray,  in  a  tene- 
ment.   Page  279. 
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1480-81.  Feb.  8.  James  Douglas,  burgess,  resigns  an  annual  rent.  Page 
279. 

14S1.  July  9.  The  provost,  bailies,  etc.,  elect  12  persons  well  '  bodin  in 
feir  of  weir '  to  compear  before  the  king  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
1 6th  of  the  month.    Page  280. 
1 48 1.  July  14.  Sasine  of  Alexander  Forestar,  brother  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Forestar,  of  an  annual  rent,  etc.    Page  280. 
„     July  16.  Alexander  Cunyngahame  of  Auchinbowy  took  instruments 
on  the  procuring  the  seal  of  Alexander  Muschet  by  William 
Burn  to  a  letter  of  reversion.    Page  281. 
„     July  17.  James  Dausone,  burgess,  resigns  an  annual  rent.  Page  281. 
,,     July  26.  In  presence  of  the  provost,  bailies,  etc.,  John  Hog, 
chaplain  of  St.  Michael's  altar,  craved  copy  of  a  process  anent 
an  annual  rent  due  to  the  said  altar.    Page  281. 
148 1.  July  28.  Sasine  of  Malize,  Earl  of  Menteth,  in  a  tenement.  Page 
282. 

1 48 1.  Aug.  7.  Thomas  Bell,  John  Forsyth,  and  Alexander  Robertson, 
for  lesion  of  Robert  Colly,  and  he  for  troubling  John  Forsyth 
and  Alexander  Robertson,  are  tried  by  an  assize,  etc.  Page  282. 

1 48 1.  Aug.  13.  Robert  Wyntoun,  clerk  parochial  of  the  burgh,  resigned 
his  clerkship,  which  was  conferred  on  John  Bully,  son  of 
Adam  Bully,  burgess.    Page  282. 

1 48 1.  Aug.  22.  Agreement  between  John  M'Gilhos,  burgess,  and 
Robert  Colly,  burgess,  whereby  the  latter  sells  a  tenement  to 
the  former,  etc.    Page  283. 

1 48 1.  Sept.  3.  Robert  Colly,  burgess,  resigns  his  tenement.  Sasine  is  given 
to  John  M'Gilhos,  etc.    Page  284. 

1 48 1.  Sept.  1.  Elen  of  Lochhaw,  relict  of  the  late  James  of  Menteith, 
made  oath  that  she  sold  to  Colin,  Earl  of  Argyle,  her  two  tene- 
ments, etc.    Page  284. 
„    (Same  day).  She  resigned  the  said  two  tenements  in  the  Earl's 

favour.    Page  285. 
„     Sept.  17.  Alexander  Cunyngahame  of  Auchinbowy  became  bound 
for  himself  and  complices  to  the  sheriff  that  Adam  Bulle  and 
his  complices  should  be  unhurt  by  them  till  the  20th  instant. 
Page  286. 

1 48 1.  Sept.  18.  James  Cellar,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  John  Cellar  of 
Grenzardis,  receives  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Grinzardis.  Page 
286. 

„     (Same  day).    A  transumpt  made  by  Alexander  Setoun.    Page  286. 
„     (Same  day).   Alexander  Setoun  of  Tulybody  offered  to  stand  to  the 
degree  of  umpires.    Page  287. 
1481.  Sept.  22.  Sasine  of  Adam  Bully  in  Tulchgorme,  etc.    Page  287. 
1 48 1.  Oct.  1.  Alexander  Cunyngahame  of  Auchinbowy,  provost,  offered 
to  do  justice  to  John  Hog,  chaplain,  anent  an  annual  rent,  etc. 
Page  287. 

1 48 1.  (Oct.  1).  John  Hog,  chaplain,  took  a  brazen  pot  from  the  land 
of  Robert  Cristale  in  distraint  for  an  annual  rent.    Page  288. 

1 48 1.  Oct.  2.  Sasine  of  Sir  James  Darow  in  the  tenement  of  the  late 
William  Lyn.    Page  288. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  given  to  him  of  the  Wardanis  lands.  Page 
288. 
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148 1.  (Same  day).  Sasine  to  Sir  Alexander  Fresale  of  a  tenement.  Page 
288. 

1481.  Oct.  7.  Andrew  Ramsay  of  Rede  takes  instruments  that  William 
Murray,  burgess,  showed  letters  of  Reversion,  on  lands  and 
annual  rents  pertaining  to  the  late  Agnes  Broun,  etc.  Page 
288. 

1481.  Oct.  13.  Patrick  Menteth,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Elen  of 
Lochhaw,  spouse  of  the  late  James  of  Menteth,  cassed  certain 
sasines,  etc.    Page  289. 

1 48 1.  Oct.  15.  Elen  Bowar,  relict  of  the  late  Patrick  Wrennok,  resigns 
an  annual  rent,  etc.    Page  289. 

1 48 1.  Nov.  17.  Robert  Ray  resigns  his  tenement  of  land,  being  a  rood, 
and  sasine  is  given  to  John  Patonson  and  his  spouse.  Page  290. 

148 1.  Nov.  28.  James  Schaw  of  Salchy  came  to  the  lodging  of  Matthew 
Forestar  with  Jonet  Forestar  his  daughter,  who  being  inter- 
rogated anent  her  being  carried  off  by  John  Schaw,  son  of 
the  said  James,  averred  it  had  been  done  with  her  consent 
and  she  was  now  his  wife,  etc.    Page  290. 

1 48 1.  Nov.  29.  Trial  of  John  Offeris  accused  of  theft,  who  was  found 
guiltless.    Page  291. 
„     (Same  day).  Alexander  Cunyngahame  of  Auchinbowy  craved  copy 

of  a  King's  letter  presented  in  judgment,  etc.    Page  291. 
,,     (Same  day).  Alexander  Cunyngahame  craved  instruments  that  Her- 
bert Murray,  sheriff-depute,  had  not  called  certain  pledges, 
etc.    Page  291. 

1481.  Jan.  5.  Gilbert  Bychat,  resigns  his  tenement;  and  sasine  is  given 

to  William  Graham.    Page  291. 
„     (Same  day).  Protest  of  Robert  Nortoun.    Page  292. 
1481-2.  Jan.  10.  Sasine  given  to  Gilbert  Brady  of  tenement  of  the  late 

William  Mure.    Page  292. 
„      (Same  day).  John  Edmondstoun,  vicar  of  Abbirfule,  surrenders  his 

vicarage  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane;  and  Robert 

Crum,  chaplain,  is  put  into  the  vicarage,  etc.    Page  292. 
,,      (Same  day).  Alexander  Redehuch,  rector  of  the  church  of  Abbirful, 

craved  instruments  on  the  said  resignation,  etc.    Page  292. 
,,      (Same  day).  Gilbert  Brady,  nepos  and  heir  of  the  late  John  Brady, 

acknowledged  him  paid  by  Richard  Redehuch  of  annual 

rents,  etc.    Page  293. 
,,     Jan.  18.   Matthew  Forestar  appoints  procurators  to  surrender 

his  lands  of  Litil  Cryg,  Ratherne,  etc.,  the  May,  Kirklands  of 

Kyppane,  etc.    Page  293. 
1481-2.  Jan.  21.   Decreet   by  Thomas,  Lord  Erskine,  and  others  in 

causes  between  David  Broys  of  Clakmanane  and  David  Broys 

of  Kennat.    Page  294. 
,,      (Same  day).  David  Broys  of  Kennat  took  instruments  that  he  con- 
sented for  his  life  to  come  to  the  said  mill,  etc.    Page  295. 
,,      Jan.  23.   John   Hog,   chaplain   of  St.  Stephen's   altar,  took 

instruments  concerning  an  annual  rent  due  to  him.  Page  295. 
,,      (Same  day).    Richard  Redehuch's  statement  about  tenement. 

Page  295. 

148 1-2.  Jan.  2.  John  Galoway,  burgess,  surrenders  his  tenement,  etc. 
Page  295. 
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14S1-2.  Feb.  12.  John  Drummond,  dean  of  Dunblane,  requests  John 
Crichtoun,  rector  of  the  parish  church  of  Kynnoul,  to  cause 
seal  to  him  a  letter  of  assedation  on  the  fruits  and  provents 
of  his  rectory.  Page  296. 
Feb.  22.  Cristina  Cunyngahame,  Lady  of  Buquhadrok,  broke 
a  sasine  taken  by  Gilbert  Brady.    Page  296. 

148 1-2.  March  3.  Alexander  Erskine,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Erskine,  binds  himself  to  Malize,  Earl  of  Menteith,  that 
Patrick  Graham,  his  son  and  apparent  heir  of  the  earl,  should 
deliver  the  lands  of  Gartcarne,  etc.,  to  the  said  Earl,  etc. 
Page  296. 

,,  (Same  day).  Patrick  Graham  took  instruments  that  if  he  obtained 
the  favour  of  his  said  father  to  enjoy  the  lease  of  Gartcarne, 
he  would  hold  the  same  from  his  father  in  lease.  Page  297. 
1481-2.  March  6.  Herbert  Murray,  sheriff-depute  of  Striueline,  took  instru- 
ments that  he  had  taken  pledges  for  Luke  Brus,  etc.  Page 
297. 

1 48 1-2.  March  7.  Institution  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray,  chaplain,  into  the  • 

chaplainry  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital  for  the  poor.    Page  297. 
,,      (Same  day).  John  Galbraith,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  William 

Galbraith,  put  in  pledge  to  Mariota  Galbraith,  his  mother,  all 

his  utensils  for  £6  due  by  the  death  of  his  father.    Page  297. 
1481-2.  March  n.   Alexander  Muschet  took  instruments  that  he  had 

delivered  the  charters  of  Dugall  of  Lochhaw  to  the  provost 

and  bailies.    Page  297. 
,,        (Same  day).  Patrick  Menteth,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Elen  of 

Lochaw,  took  instruments  upon  his  charter  and  confirmations 

of  two  tenements.    Page  297. 
(Same  day).  He  took  instruments  that  he  had  asked  from  the 

provost  and  bailies  the  foresaid  charters.    Page  297. 
„        (Same  day).  The  provost  and  bailies  craved  transumpts  of  the 

said  charters.    Page  298. 
1 48 1-2.  March  24.  John  Napare  of  Merchanstoun,  and  Elizabeth  his 

spouse,  etc.,  agree  to  stand  by  the  decreet  of  arbiters  in  causes 

between  them  and  John  Halden  (of  Glennegas)  anent  the 

lands  of  Rusky  and  Lanark.    Page  298. 
1482.  April  12.  Sasine  of  Jonet  Symsone,  niece  (neptis)  and  heiress  of 

the  late  Walter  of  Galbrath,  burgess,  in  a  tenement,  etc. 

Page  298. 

1482.  April  12.  She  appoints  her  father  her  procurator.    Page  299. 

,,  April  15.  Richard  Cristinson  required  Charles  Red,  bailie,  not  to 
receive  any  process  by  John  Leuingstoune  on  the  land  of 
William  Dedrik.    Page  299. 

„  (Same  day).  Margaret  Wricht,  relict  of  Walter  Galbraith,  breaks  a 
sasine.  Page  299. 
April  16.  Herbert  Murray,  sheriff-depute,  at  the  instance  of  John 
Drummond  of  Gargill,  prolocutor  of  William,  Lord  le  Graham, 
caused  prove  a  certain  brief  of  inquest  on  certain  lands  per- 
taining to  the  said  lord.    Page  299. 

„  (Same  day).  The  said  prolocutor  produced  an  instrument  under 
seal  of  the  sheriff  of  Forfar  that  the  said  Lord  le  Graham  had 
received  sasine  of  the  lands  of  Montrose.    Page  300. 
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1482.  April  17.  The  sheriff  declared  that  he  had  delivered  to  the  said 

prolocutor  a  Retour  of  Chancery  on  the  serving  of  the  inquest 

of  Lord  le  Graham.    Page  300. 
„     April  15.  Sasine  of  Sir  Richard  Smethsoun,  chaplain  of  St.  Mary's 

altar,  of  two  tenements.    Page  300. 
„     (Same  day).  Sasine  of  Sir  James  Darow,  chaplain  of  the  altar  of 

the  Holy  Rood,  in  a  tenement.    Page  300. 
,,     (Same  day).  Hugh  Lausone,  burgess,  acknowledges  himself  paid  by 

James  Allane  of  certain  sums  of  money.    Page  300. 
{To  be  continued^) 

709.  From  Perth  to  Carlisle  in  1795  {continued  from  p.  114). — 
Set  out  for  Dumfries,  and  pass  by  Raehills,  a  new  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Hopeton.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Kinnel  about  a  mile 
S.W.  of  Loch  wood,  the  old  castle  of  the  Annandale  family.  Here  the 
Earl  of  Hopeton  has  planted  a  great  deal  of  wood,  and  greatly  embellished 
the  face  of  the  country,  which  is  originally  wild  and  mossy. 

At  the  10th  mile-stone  from  Dumfries  observe  the  following  plants, 
viz.  :  Orchis  conopsea>  Satyrium  albidum^  Athamanta  Meum ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  it,  Genista  tinctoria. 

Call  upon  Dr.  Burgess  at  the  Manse  of  Kirkmichael ;  the  Doctor  a 
pleasant,  old,  hospitable  botanist,  a  correspondent  of  the  famous  Linnaeus, 
some  of  whose  letters  are  in  his  custody.  The  Doctor  has  the  best  collec- 
tion of  the  British  grasses  of  perhaps  any  British  botanist.  He  introduces 
me  to  a  Mr.  Gordon,  a  pleasant  sensible  young  gentleman  lawyer  of  Dum- 
fries, who  accompanies  me  to  Dumfries. 

A  little  below  the  Manse  of  Kirkmichael,  which  is  situated  upon  a 
Roman  camp,  I  observe  the  Osmunda  crispa.  As  we  approach  to  Dum- 
fries, the  evening  becomes  very  mild  and  pleasant ;  have  a  view  of  Skiddaw 
in  Cumberland.  A  high  mountain  lies  before  us  on  the  Galloway  shore 
called  Criffel  (Creelfell).1  Mr.  Gordon  narrates  to  me  a  curious  supersti- 
tious story  concerning  it.  Come  in  to  Nithsdale.  The  country  here  in 
the  highest  state  of  culture ;  rich  fields  of  potatoes,  wheat,  and  different 
kinds  of  grain  on  every  hand.  On  our  left  hand  lies  Tinwaldhouse,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  with  Tinwald  Farm  immediately  above 
it,  on  one  of  the  finest  banks  I  ever  saw.  On  our  right  hand  lies  Carnfal- 
loch,  the  seat  of  Johnston,  Esq.,  lately  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
County,  etc. 

After  putting  up  our  horses  at  the  inn,  Mr.  Gordon  walks  out  with  me 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  where  we  enjoy  a  prospect  of  the  town  ;  the 
beautifully  meandering  river ;  the  ruins  of  Lincluden  Abbey  (the  seat  of 
Mr.  Young  on  the  left  side  of  it) ;  the  whole  of  Nithsdale  for  six  miles 
broad,  and  extending  in  length  more  than  thirty  miles  to  N.W., 
bounded  on  each  side  by  delightful  green  mountains ;  the  whole  landscape 
gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and  indeed  one  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes anywhere  to  be  seen.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands  the 
hills  of  Traquair,  the  scene  of  the  famous  song,  The  Bush  aboon  Traquair!1 

Dumfries,  an  elegant  genteel  town,  containing  about  eight  thousand 

1  The  spelling  '  Creelfell '  is  merely  an  invention  to  suit  the  story  here  alluded  to, 
and  given  on  the  next  page. 

2  A  misapprehension  of  the  diarist's.  The  place  he  describes  is  Troquccr\  the 
Traquair  of  the  song  is  near  Innerleithen. 
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inhabitants.  Two  bridges,  the  old  and  the  new,  stretch  across  the  river 
and  join  the  town  to  the  suburbs  which  lie  on  the  west  side,  where  there  is 
the  finest  set  of  cornmills  I  ever  saw.  The  principal  buildings  of  the  town 
are  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Infirmary,  containing  an  Asylum  for 
lunatics;  the  Poor's  House;  the  Correction  House;  the  Theatre;  the 
Assembly  Rooms;  the  two  Churches,  and  the  Townhall.  In  the  Church- 
yard are  a  great  number  of  beautiful  monuments  (one  in  particular  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Hoddam),  composed  all  of  a  fine  freestone  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  shows  the 
good  taste  and  genteel  spirit  of  the  inhabitants.  No  coal  here ;  get  them 
over  from  Whitehaven.  Good  salmon  fishery.  Excellent  flesh-market. 
Before  supper  take  a  walk  through  the  different  departments  of  the  town, 
which  are  very  distinctly  pointed  out  and  explained  to  me  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
who  afterwards  sups  with  me  at  the  inn. 

Saturday,  27th. — Set  out  from  Dumfries  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  a  delight- 
ful ride  to  Annan.1  Pass  through  the  Lockar  [Lochar]  Moss,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  turnpike  see  again  the  Genista  tinctoria.  In  passing  over  the 
heights  betwixt  Dumfries  and  Annan,  the  country  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  drums 2  formed  by  currents.  The  drums  point  southward 
towards  the  Solway  Firth,  and  run  nearly  parallel  to  Nithsdale.  Look 
back  from  the  high  grounds  and  have  a  charming  view  of  the  dale  from 
its  one  end  to  the  other.  Dumfries  stands  about  ten  miles  up  from  the 
Firth  in  the  heart  of  the  dale.  From  Dumfries  a  long  ridgy  eminence 
stretches  down  to  the  Firth,  and  divides  the  foot  of  the  dale  into  two 
countries  nearly  of  an  equal  breadth.  On  the  west  side  of  this  ridge  runs 
the  river  Nith,  navigable  within  a  mile  of  the  town  by  vessels  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  tons.  On  the  east  side  of  the  ridge  lies  Lockar  Moss, 
stretching  from  ten  to  eleven  miles  towards  the  Firth,  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea  in  most  parts,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  said  below  the  sea  level. 
The  moss  3  is  of  a  good  quality,  easily  cast  up  for  fuel ;  and  the  skirts  of 
it  in  some  parts  are  very  well  cultivated  and  [produce]  very  good  crops  of 
oats  and  potatoes.  The  potatoes  in  this  country  are,  in  general,  the  common 
white  potatoe,  which  we  have  in  the  north,  and  a  few  of  the  red  Lancaster. 
Pass  over  the  highest  elevation  of  the  road,  and  come  down  to  a  black, 
mossy  part  of  the  country.  At  Hillhead  (here  is  a  great  lime-work,  Lady 
Douglas's),  stop  and  look  back  on  Creelfell  about  twenty  miles  west-by- 
south.  It  is  the  stateliest  mountain  in  the  prospect ;  and  is  perhaps  not 
less  than  3500  feet  above  the  Solway  Firth.4  It  is  vulgarly  reported  that 
the  Devil,  intending  to  form  a  bridge  betwixt  Galloway  and  Cumberland, 
had  proceeded  south  thus  far,  forming  on  his  way  the  range  of  mountains 
that  bound  Nithsdale  on  the  west,  and  that  when  he  had  got  as  far  as 
Criffie,  his  creel,  in  which  he  carried  his  stones,  fell,  and  formed  that  vast 
mountain  now  called  Creelfell  (pronounced  CrifHe).5  The  Devil  was 
obliged  in  consequence  of  this  accident  to  drop  his  attempt,  and  pro- 

1  At  Moffat,  therefore,  instead  of  keeping  to  the  main  highway  leading  south  to 
Carlisle,  he  diverged  at  once  to  the  south-west,  taking  the  direct  road  from  Moffat  to 
Dumfries. 

2  Compare  p.  112. 

3  '  Moss '  is  here  used  to  denote  a  peat-bog  or  moor. 

4  It  is  actually  only  1867  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  isolated  position  pre- 
sumably increases  its  apparent  height.    Wordsworth  speaks  of  '  huge  Criffel's  hoary  top.' 

5  An  etymology  analogous  to  that  which  derives  '  Guthrie  '  from  the  royal  command 
to  'gut  three'  (herrings). 
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ceeded  no  further  in  the  plan  of  his  bridge.  The  lands  at  its  base  are  in 
a  high  state  of  improvement,  and  beautifully  cultivated  a  great  way  up  its 
sides. 

On  descending  towards  Annan  have  a  view  of  Mount  Annan  on  the 
left,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Annandale.  Here  you  see  the  English 
coast  very  distinctly  from  Wigton  to  Cockermouth  and  Whitehaven ;  with 
the  high  mountains  on  each  side  of  the  Bassenthwaite  Lake ;  and,  between 
these,  the  summits  of  the  mountains  beyond  Keswick  and  the  Derwent- 
water. 

Annan,  an  elegant  little  cleanly  town,  beautifully  situated  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Annan,  over  which  there  is  a  good  old  bridge.  From  the 
bridge  you  have  a  fine  prospect  up  Annandale,  with  the  windings  of  the 
river ;  but  the  view  is  inferior  to  that  at  Dumfries.  Annan  about  nine 
miles  from  the  Firth,  following  the  course  of  the  river.  A  salmon  fishery 
and  good  cotton  manufactory.  Victual  here  in  this  country  all  sold  by 
weight,  seventeen  and  a  half  pounds  the  stone  :  other  articles,  wool,  etc., 
fourteen  pounds  per  stone.  Meal  here  sold  at  present  at  twenty-six  pence 
the  stone-weight.  There  is  a  windmill1  here  for  grinding  wheat,  etc. 
At  a  small  village  betwixt  Annan  and  Gretna,  on  a  sign-post  above  the 
door  of  a  small  alehouse  is  painted  a  gate  with  this  inscription  under  it ; 

*  This  gate  hangs  well  and  hinders  none ; 
Refresh  and  pay,  and  travel  on.' 

A  little  farther  on,  above  the  door  of  another  small  alehouse,  are  written 
these  words : 

*  Bread,  beer, 
Sold  here.' 

The  Borderers  seem  to  be  fond  of  rhiming.  Such  trifles  as  these 
sometimes  catch  the  eye  of  a  solitary  traveller.  Have  a  fine  view  of 
Mossknowe,  the  seat  of  Captain  Graeme  of  Dumfries,  on  the  left  hand. 
Arrive  at  the  famous  Gretna-green  (Mrs.  Howe),  and  dine  sumptuously 
in  one  of  the  pleasantest  inns  in  the  kingdom,  where  so  many  fond  lovers 
have  had  their  hearts  and  their  fortunes  united  by  Pasley,  of  whom  I 
here  find  the  following  lines  pencilled  on  one  of  the  window-shutters  in 
the  room  where  I  .  dine  : 

'  Old  Pasley  the  priest,  who  does  lovers  unite, 
Is  stiled  by  the  wise  ones  an  old  Gretna  Bite  ; 
To  be  sure  'tis  for  money  he  follows  the  trade  ; 
No  woman  possessing  it  should  die  an  old  maid.'2 

The  motto  of  the  armorial  bearings  above  the  door  of  Gretna-hall  is 

1  Windmills  were,  and  are,  rarities  in  Scotland. 

2  The  following  appeared  in  Notes  6°  Queries  (8th  S.  ix.,  Jan.  25,  1896) : — 

4  Joseph  Pasley  acquired  a  good  business.  He  obtained  the  name  of  the  Old 
Blacksmith,  probably  on  account  of  the  mythological  conceit  of  Vulcan  being  employed 
in  riveting  the  hymeneal  chains.  Pasley  was  at  first  a  smuggler,  a  farmer,  and  a  fisher- 
man, then  a  tobacconist,  but  never  at  any  time  a  blacksmith.  His  first  residence  was  at 
Megg's  Hill,  on  the  common  or  green  between  Gretna  and  Springfield,  to  the  last  of 
which  villages  he  removed  in  1782.  He  commenced  his  public  career  about  1753,  and 
at  first  gave  certificates  signed  with  a  feigned  name.  Latterly  he  took  to  wearing 
canonicals,  and  attached  his  real  signature  to  the  marriage  certificates.  He  was  a  great 
drinker,  and  at  his  decease,  in  January  181 1,  aged  eighty-four,  weighed  twenty-five 
stone.'    He  was  of  the  same  family  as  General  Pasley  {N.  &>  (?.,  Feb.  22,  1896.) 
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cave  paratuS)  not  an  improper  caveat  perhaps  for  a  bridegroom  just  about 
to  be  matrimonized.  After  leaving  Gretna,  instead  of  going  by  Longtown, 
as  last  year,  take  the  short  road  to  Carlisle  by  the  Sands :  enter  on  English 
ground  again,  and  get  safely  across  the  River  Esk.  On  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  opposite  the  fording-place,  there  is  a  little  public-house  with 
this  motto  on  the  sign-post, 

*  Gentlemen  here  take  a  guide 
To  either  Scotch  or  English  side, 
And  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  tide.' 

Betwixt  the  River  Esk  and  Carlisle,  have  an  agreeable  ride  along  the 
east  bank  of  the  River  Eden.  See  here  the  Plantago  media^  Sambucus 
Ebulus,  Jasio?ie  montana,  Valeriana  Locusta,  Galium  Mollugo,  etc. 

The  approach  to  Carlisle  from  the  north-west  is  most  pleasant  of  any. 
The  River  Eden  divides  into  two  branches  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  town ;  the  branch  next  the  town  passes  under  a  bridge  of  seven,  and 
the  branch  farthest  off  passes  under  a  bridge  of  four,  arches;  the  two 
branches  upon  their  union  make  a  long  magnificent  winding,  which  em- 
braces an  extensive  plain ;  on  the  south-east  side  of  this  peninsula  stands 
the  Castle,  under  a  considerable  elevation ;  to  the  left  of  the  Castle  you 
see  the  Cathedral  with  its  noble  square  tower ;  to  the  left  of  the  Cathedral 
you  see  the  town,  the  bridges,  and  the  river  winding  under  your  feet ;  in 
the  middle-ground,  a  finely  cultivated  country  along  the  banks  of  the  river ; 
and  in  the  back-ground  the  Cumbrian  mountains  elevating  their  lofty  tops 
to  the  sky.    Put  up  all  night  at  Sowerby's.1  D.  M'R. 

710.  Paleolithic  Weapons  in  Nova  Scotia  (viii.  147  ;  ix.  131,  167  ; 
x.  25). — In  the  summer  of  last  year  I  paid  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and,  while  enjoying  some  good  trout-fishing  in  the  Indian  River, 
Cape  Breton,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  formation  of  the  river  bank. 
At  a  place  called  Whycocomagh,  the  bank,  of  which  a  photozinco  is 
here  given,  rises  to  a  height  of  about  sixty  feet  above  the  river.  About 
twenty  feet  above  the  brink  runs  a  road  parallel  to  the  river.  The 
bank,  which  faces  south,  consists  of  layers ;  on  the  top  loam,  twenty-one 
inches,  rough  gravel,  thirteen  inches,  sand,  ten  inches,  gravel,  four  and  a 
half  feet,  sand,  two  inches,  and  so  on  erratically  to  the  bottom  of  the 
section. 

I  have  some  experience  in  the  nature  and  location  of  palaeolithic 
weapons  in  and  about  London,  and  a  little  investigation  showed  me  that 
this  bank  did  not  belie  its  appearance,  but  had  a  supply  of  weapons  wait- 
ing the  search  of  the  palaeolithic-weapon  hunter. 

At  a  depth  of  about  thirty-five  feet  I  discovered  what  I  have  no  doubt 
are  fabricated  stones,  i.e.  weapons.  They  are,  none  of  them,  of  flint,  yet 
they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  form  to  many  of  those  collected 
in  and  about  London.  They  are  (naturally  enough)  formed  of  such  suitable 
rocks  as  the  home  of  the  fabricators  yielded,  such  as  quartzites  (very 
granitic-looking  some  of  them),  felsites,  and  even  coarse  grits  and  con- 
glomerates. The  specimen  mounted  in  handle  is  a  fragment  of  a  jasper 
vein  with  a  backing  of  schistose  matrix.  The  five  specimens  (reduced) 
on  plate  are  of  porphyritic  and  other  felstones ;  the  smallest,  possibly  a 

1  We  believe  our  contributor  has  resolved  to  send  the  portion  of  the  Diary  relating 
to  the  journey  from  Carlisle  to  London  to  the  London  Antiquary. 
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rough  spear-head,  is  a  coarse-grained  quartzite.  It  may  be  well  to  point 
here  to  the  indentations,  as  at  a,  l>,  r,  that  occur  in  positions  identical  with 
that  occupied  by  the  handle  of  the  specimen  mounted  by  the  native 
Indian  referred  to  below. 


Specimens  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  America.  The  Report  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  (U.S.A.) for  1888,  pp.  629-644,  contains  not  only 
some  interesting  plates  of  American  palaeolithic  weapons,  but  at  p.  685  a 
tabulated  list  of  replies  to  circulars  issued  to  United  States  and  Canadian 
museums.    From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  States  6652  specimens  were 
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reported  and  106  in  Canada ;  the 
material  being  flint,  grey  quartzite, 
jasper,  indurated  clay-slate,  chert 
and  felsite.  Some  of  the  specimens  I 
secured  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
weapons  from  the  district  of  Columbia 
(Plates  CIIL  and  CIV.). 

The  Rev.  F.  Smith  has  most  kindly 
made  drawings  of  a  few  of  the  weapons 
I  have  brought  home.  I  found  that  the 
Micmac  Indians,  a  few  of  whom  still 
remain  in  the  district,  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  stone  implements. 
An  intelligent  Indian  of  that  tribe,  by 
name  Stephen  Sillyboy,  at  my  request 
set  some  of  the  weapons  I  found  in 
handles,  and  the  plate  (one-third  size) 
represents  a  weapon  ready  for  use.  Of 
course  in  primitive  times  thongs  of  raw 
hide  would  be  used  instead  of  whip- 
cord, and  would  be  more  efficient. 

I  feel  that  my  discovery  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  those  who  have  entered 
on  a  study  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It 
is  highly  instructive  to  know  that  stones 
hammered,  however  roughly,into  a  shape 
fitting  them  for  man's  use  as  weapons  or 
implements  are  found  over  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface.  That  these 
palaeolithic  implements  should  lack  the 
finish  of  neolithic  implements  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, while  themarked  intention  of  their 
shape  indicates  that  a  common  instinct 
had  led  men  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world  to  supply  themselves  from  such 
materials  as  they  found  with  the  means 
of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
of  defence  and  attack.  An  account  of 
an  interesting  find  of  palaeolithic  im- 
plements is  recorded  in  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucestershire  Archceological  Society 
(pp.  246-253).  The  plates  illustrating 
the  paper  show  a  marked  resemblance 
to  those  already  given  in  the  Scottish 
Antiquary  (vol.  viii.  pp.  149-150),  those 
given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  already  referred  to, 
examples  found  in  and  near  London, 
of  which  there  are  several  extensive 
collections  besides  my  own,  and  these 
late  additions  from  Nova  Scotia. 
VOld  X, — NO,  XL, 
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The  Rev.  F.  Smith  lias  sent  me  the  following  note,  which  I  append  : — 
4  On  the  receipt  of  these  stones  I  was  greatly  struck  with  their  resemblance 
to  some  specimens  which  I  found  in  an  excavation  in  the  outskirts  of 
Aberdeen  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  This  resemblance  is  threefold,  viz. 
in  their  form,  mode  of  fracture  (roughly  speaking),  and  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made.  I  have  collected  specimens  from  many  parts  of 
Scotland,  but  those  from  the  northern  capital  are  so  like  those  you  have 
collected  in  Nova  Scotia,  that  were  the  specimens  from  both  localities  mixed 
together  a  stranger  would  have  little  to  guide  him  in  an  attempted  recon- 
struction of  the  two  groups.' 

Alex.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  London. 

7 ix.  The  Foulis  Family. — In  the  account  of  Sir  John  Foulis'  family 
in  the  introduction  (page  xv),  to  the  Foulis  Account  Book,  printed  by  the 
Scottish  History  Society,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen, 
it  is  stated  in  connection  with  Sir  James  Foulis  of  '  Colintoun  ' : — '  James 
Foulis,  the  eldest  son  [of  Sir  Henry  Foulis],  married  Anne,  or  Agnes,  of 
the  family  of  Heriot  of  Lumphry,  to  which  family  George  Heriot,  King 
James's  goldsmith,  and  the  founder  of  Heriot's  Hospital  in  Edinburgh, 
belonged.    I  have  not  discovered  the  exact  date  of  James  Foulis's  death.' 

With  reference  to  the  c  exact  date '  of  the  death  of  this  James  Foulis, 
there  is  in  Colinton  Parish  Church,  on  the  south  wall,  a  wonderfully 
well-preserved  inscription,  '  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  Foulis  and 
Anna  Heriot  his  spous  1593.'  This  stone  engraving  is  as  clean  and 
distinct  now  as  it  was  300  years  ago. 

On  the  outside  wall  there  is  also  an  old  sun-dial,  with 

Sir  James  Foulis 
1633 

engraved  on  it ;  and  below  his  name  is  the  coat  of  arms  with  the  three 
leaves,  also  well  preserved. 

Mr.  George  Bayley  of  Manuel  has  to-day  allowed  me  to  see  some  of 
the  old  title-deeds  of  his  property,  and  in  one,  a  copy  of  an  old  deed, 
there  is  this  sentence,  '  Manuel,  bounded  by  lands  (so  and  so)  someti?ne 
pertaining  to  Sir  James  Foulis  of  Colintoun?  This  last  sentence  proves 
that  Sir  James  Foulis  of  Colinton  had  lands  bordering  on  the  property  of 
Manuel ;  and  I  think  it  shows  that  he  still  held  those  lands  after  he 
bought  Colinton  from  Lord  Kilmaurs  in  15 19. 

The  connection  between  Sir  James  Foulis  of  Colinton  in  very  early 
days  and  lands  bordering  on  Manuel  is  thus  established. 

James  Foulis. 

712.  The  Commissariot  Register  of  Shetland. — The  following 
list  of  Shetland  Wills,  all  that  are  now  extant,  appeared  some  time  ago 
in  the  Shetla?id  News.  I  think  it  would  prove  interesting.  The  Commissary 
Court  was  in  pre-Reformation  times  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  It 
judged  not  only  on  questions  relating  to  teinds,  patronages,  testaments, 
scandal,  etc.,  but  in  the  matters  of  marriage  and  divorce.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion this  jurisdiction  was  abolished,  and  in  lieu  of  the  bishops,  commis- 
saries were  appointed  to  preside  in  this  court,  of  which  there  was  one  in 
every  diocese,  though  afterwards  some  others  were  erected. 

The  principal  duty  performed  by   the  Commissaries  was  that  of 
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appointing  persons  to  the  office  of  executor  and  confirming  them  in  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  were  one  jurisdiction.  The  records  of  the  court 
previous  to  16 12  are  awanting.  The  Commissary  appears  to  have  held 
courts  in  the  two  counties  alternately,  and  the  record  of  his  proceedings, 
so  far  as  Shetland  is  concerned,  is  preserved  to  the  year  1650,  when  there 
is  a  blank  till  this  century.  In  161 2  Mr.  Harry  Aitken  was  commissary. 
He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Aitken. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  testaments  or  of  estates  of  deceased 
persons  given  in  the  record  so  far  as  Shetland  is  concerned.     F.  J.  G. 


Dunrossness,  21st  August  161 2. 

1.  Malcolm  Symonson  of  Culbensgarth, 

died  December  16 10.  Marion,  his 
only  bairn,  appointed  executor. 

2.  Katherine  Androsdaughter,  spouse  to 

David  Symonssone  in  Northmaven. 

3.  Marion   Orme,   spouse  to  William 

Bairneson  in  Hillwall,  Dunrossness. 

27th  August  161 2. 

4.  John  Murray  of  Stammidale,  Sand- 

sting,  died  nth  January  1606. 
Robert  his  son  executor. 

5.  Mr.  James  Pitcairn,  minister  of  North- 

maven, died  March  16 1 2. 

2ist  June  1613. 

6.  Bryde  Olasdochter,  spouse  of  John 

Magnusson,  indweller  i  Nether 
Houlland,  Aithsting. 

26th  June  161 3. 

7.  Magnus  Peterson,  in  North  House  in 

Ustaness,  Whiteness.- 

8.  Nicolson   Martinson   in  Hagerstay, 

Whiteness. 

9.  Erasmus  in  Garth,  Tingwall. 

28th  June  161 3. 

10.  Christopher  Symondson  in  Catfirth, 

Nesting. 

2nd  July  1 61 3. 

11.  Katherine  Williamsdochter,  spouse  of 

Gotherum  in  Funzie,  Fetlar. 

Unst,  5th  July  161 3. 

12.  Laurence  Couttis  in  Belzesta. 

13.  Magnus  Williamson  in  Quayhouse. 

14.  James  Thomson  in  Peterseter. 

15.  William  Smyth  in  Stravald,  and  Zin- 

neir  Johnsdochter  his  spouse. 

16.  Ola  Magnusson  in  Row. 

17.  Shew  Williamson  in  Hammer. 

18.  Mathew  Skowisson  in  Langoskoull. 

19.  Nicol  Jacobson  in  Newhouse. 

20.  John  Henderson  in  Gardie,  died  April 

1602,  Marion  Androisdochtcr  his 
relict,  and  Marion  his  bairn. 


21.  Ingagord    Olasdochter,    spouse  of^ 

Magnus  Peterson  in  Scotland. 

22.  Agnes  Mowatin  Cliff,  died  June  1601, 

Walter  Gray  her  son. 

23.  Sinnevo  Androisdochter,    spouse  of 

Magnus  Williamson  in  Langhouse. 

24.  John  Mowat  in  Langhouse,  died  Feb- 

ruary 1613,  Gilbert,  William,  and 
Sinnevo  his  children. 

25.  Bryde  Androisdochter,  spouse  of  Eras- 

mus Peterson  in  Setter  in  Harolds- 
wick. 

26.  Henry  Williamson  in  Sloist. 

27.  Erasmus  Magnusson  in  Uragarth,  and 

Agnes  Williamsdochter  his  spouse. 

28.  Andrew  Ollasone  in  Burrafirth. 

29.  John  Coupland  in  Skae,  died  May 

1608,  Henry,  William,  Magnus, 
James,  Ingagarth,  and  Agnes,  his 
children. 

30.  Thomas  Magnusson  in  Boddam. 

31.  James  Loutit  in  Sleina. 

32.  Thomas  Coupland  in  Skeer. 

33.  John  Benedikson  in  Glaslow. 

34.  Andrew  Couttis  in  Balzeasta. 

35.  Erasmus  Johnson  in  Quhailgairth. 

36.  Gotherum  Thomasdochter,  spouse  of 

Magnus  Johnson  in  Widwick. 

37.  Magnus  Androissone  in  Scutoft. 

38.  Guneild   Magnusdochter,   spouse  of 

John  Magnusson  in  Westerhouse. 

39.  George  Farquhar  in  Scalpo. 

40.  Katherine  Magnusdocher,  spouse  of 

Ola  Stephanson  in  Clugon. 

Unst,  7th  July  1613. 

41.  Henry  Hey  in  Colvadail. 

42.  Ola  Laurenceson  in  Under  Hamber. 

43.  Ever  Olasone  in  Bigdoun. 

44.  Nicol  Aclay  in  Howgoland. 

45.  Magnus  Gray  in  Clivocast,  died  Sep- 

tember 161 3,  Simon,  Antonius,  and 
another,  his  children. 

46.  Erasmus  Silvesterson  in  Maid. 

47.  Silvester  Swanneson  in  Frangord. 

48.  Magnus  Thomasson  in  Row  land. 

49.  lames  Antoninsson  in  Umboth, 

50.  Erasmus  Smittoun  in  Snarravo. 

51.  Bryde  Magnusdochter,  spouse  of  Wil 

ham  Nicolson  in  Clivocast. 
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52.  Margaret   Nicolsdochtor,    spouse  to 

Walter  Mureson  in  Still. 

53.  Sinniva  Androisdochtcr,  spouse  to  Mat- 

hew  Nisbet  in  Scutoft,  died  April 
1599,  Marion,  Elizabeth,  and  Bryde, 
children. 

54.  Magnus  Magnusson  in  Sandwick. 

55.  Gutheram  Silvesterson  in  Sandwick. 

56.  Harold  Androisson  in  Sudderquay. 

57.  Anley  Anderson  in  Wadbuster. 

Yell,  9th  July  161 3. 

58.  Cristopher  Erasmuson  in  Gloup. 

59.  Peter  Nisbet  of  Kirkabister,  died  1st 

August  1603. 

60.  Swannie  Johnson  in  Windhouse,  Mag- 

nus, James,  John  Robert,  and  Gil- 
bert, his  children. 

61.  John  Inglisbrechtson  in  Tofts. 

10th  July  1613. 

62.  Edward  Jacobson  of  Ordstay,  Fetlar. 

63.  Bessie  Fraser  in  Strand,  Fetlar. 

Yell,  10th  July  161 3. 

64.  David  Erasmusson  in  Midsetter. 

65.  James  Spens  of  Midbreck,  died  March 

1607,  David  and  Marion  his  children. 

66.  James  Fraisser  in  North  Sandwick. 

67.  Thomas  Spens  in  Failzie,  died  October 

1607,  Sinnevo  Nicolsdochter  his 
relict,  William  and  Katherine  his 
children. 

68.  Elizabeth  Olasdochter,  spouse  of  Wil- 

liam Spens  in  Hinland. 

69.  Gilbert  Magnusson  in  North  Brugh. 

70.  Michael  Nicolson  in  Mursetter,  and 

Katherine  Laurencedochter  his 
spouse. 

71.  Nicol  Olasone  in  Daysetter. 

72.  Cristine  Gregoriusdochter,  spouse  of 

Mathew  Williamson  in  Houll,  Fetlar. 

73.  Katherine  Gregoriusdochter,  spouse  of 

Nicol  Olawson  in  Gilthouse,  Fetlar. 

74.  Nicol  Gotherumson  of  Culzevoe. 

75.  Dounie  Johnson  of  Voldstay. 

76.  John  Swannieson  in  Rogo. 

77.  Peter  Erassmusson  in  Sallofirth. 

78.  Martin  Olason  in  Etter. 

Fetlar,  12th  July  161 3. 

79.  Ingagerth  Johnsdochter,    spouse  of 

Ninian  Walterson  in  Sand. 

80.  Marion    Magnusdochter,    spouse  of 

James  Strang  in  Vailzie,  died  Decem- 
ber 1605 ;  Andrew,  Thomas,  Wil- 
liam, Margaret,  Janet  and  Katherine 
her  children. 

81.  Helen  Linklet  in  Under  Failzie. 

82.  Magnus  Aclay  in  Utrabuster,  Yell. 

83.  David  Birnardson  in  Hammer. 

84.  Mathew  Sudderland  in  Finze,  died 

February    1609.     Margaret  Olas- 
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dochter  his  relict,  and  Euphan  his 
only  daughter. 

Yell,  13th  July  1613. 

85.  Stephen  Magnusson  in  Uric,  Fetlar. 

14th  July  1613. 

86.  Laurence  Scott  in  Gairdie,  died  Feb- 

ruary 1583. 

87.  Schewart  Androson  in  Bastay. 

88.  Magnus  Magnusson  in  Olstay. 

89.  Thomas  Magnusson  in  Northlade. 

90.  Thomas  Tulloch  in  Kettillsetter. 

91.  Peter  Johnson  in  Coppasetter. 

92.  David  Gairthson  in  Ulstay. 

93.  Magnus  Symonson  in  Littlesetter. 

94.  Barbara  Magnusdochter,  spouse  to  the 

deceased  John  Bothwellson  in  Brugh. 

95.  Martin  Magnusson  in  Brugh. 

15th  July  1613. 

96.  Laurence  Ereckson  in  Breck,  Delting. 

97.  Edward  Tulloch  in  Skellistay,  Nest- 

ing. 

98.  Laurence  Thomasson  in  Firth. 

99.  Laurence  Olason  in  Lie,  Delting. 

100.  Bessie   Jacobsdochter,     spouse  of 

Gregorius  Thomassone  in  Lax,  Del- 
ting. 

101.  Erasmus  Laurenson  in  Firth,  Del- 

ting. 

102.  John  Olason  in  Sandfrie. 

103.  Katherine  Mathewsdochter,  spouse  of 

James  Nisbet  in  Commonsetter,  Yell. 

104.  Isebil  Irving,  spouse  to  Magnus  Eras- 

musson in  Brugh,  Delting. 

Northmavine,  19th  July  1613. 

105.  Guthrow  Olasdochter,  spouse  to  de- 

ceased Andrew  Olawsons  in  Hugon- 
setter. 

1 06.  John  Peterson  in  Flewagarth. 

107.  Ola  Magnuson  of  Glus. 

108.  Margaret   Nicolsdochter,   spouse  of 

Ola  Gregorinson  in  Lungsetter. 

109.  Agnes  Bothwellsdochter,  spouse  of 

Schewart  in  Quayfirth. 

1 10.  Laurence  Tulloch  in  Skelberry. 
in.  Magnus  Williamson  in  Setter. 

112.  Laurence  Magnusson  in  Glus. 

113.  Breta  Laurencedochter  spouse  to  de- 

ceased Cristian  Johnson  in  Houll. 

1 14.  John  Budge  in  Oxsetter. 

115.  Barbara  Christophersdochte'r,  spouse 

of  William  Tulloch  in  Braebister. 

116.  Andro  Smyth  in  Nethersetter. 

117.  Ola  Polsone  in  Houll. 

118.  Erasmus  Laurenson  in  Grunzesetter. 

119.  Ola  Thomasson  in  Murron. 

120.  Nicol  Androson  in  Clodosetter. 

121.  Agnes    Magnusdochter,    spouse  of 

Erasmus  Johnson  in  Gardiehouse. 

122.  Marion  Lovtit,  spouse  of  Hutcheon 

Magnusson  in  Esterwick. 
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123.  Magnus  Bothwellson  in  Cauldstay. 

124.  Anley  Williamson  in  Hammer. 

125.  Schevvart  Olawson  in  Brunegar. 

126.  Margaret   Petersdochter,   spouse  of 

Magnus  Thomasone  in  Orhatongone. 

127.  Marion   Magnusdochter,    spouse  of 

John  Anderson  in  Cruiksetter. 

128.  Erasmus  in  Arsetter. 

129.  Magnus  Williamson  in  Isbuster. 

Walls,  24th  July  161 3. 

130.  Peter  Wishart  in  Estabuster,  Papa, 

died  August  1605.  Helen  his  only 
daughter. 

131.  Helen  Petersdochter  in  Nidwie,  Sand- 

ness. 

132.  Patrick  Colt  in  Braebister,  died  July 

161 2.    Sara  Wishart  his  spouse. 

133.  Oliver  Cristopherson,  elder  in  Papa, 

died  January  1 608.  Katherine 
Laurensdochter  his  relict. 

134.  Erasmus  Androson  in  Southerhous, 

Papa. 

135.  Laurence  Nicolson  in  Brabister. 

136.  Cristine   Laurensdochter,  spouse  of 

Andrew  Thomasson  in  Housdigarth. 

137.  Agnes  Olasdochter,  spouse  to  de- 

ceased Ola  Manson  in  Neschdoun. 

26th  July  1613. 

138.  Andro  Olawson  in  Midsetter,  Papa. 

27th  July  161 3. 

139.  Thomas  Olawson  in  Hamnavoe,  Yell. 

140.  Magnus    Henrieson  in  Gilliebreck, 

Lunnasting. 

141.  Magnus   Peterson   in  Cheldasetter, 

Whalsay. 

142.  Katherine  Call,   spouse  of  George 

Work,  in  Clet  in  Whalsay. 

143.  Andrew  Wishart  in  Melbie,  Sandness, 

died  May  1607 ;  Marion  Reid  his 
relict,  and  Robert,  Harry,  Janet, 
and  Katherine  his  bairns. 

144.  Thomas  Reid  in  Hopsetter,  Sandness. 

145.  John  Manson  in  Breck,  Aithsting. 

146.  Bryde  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  of  Mag- 

nus Christopherson  in  Brabister, 
Walls. 

147.  Mathew  Peterson  in  Brugh,  Yell. 

148.  Erasmus  Irvingson  in  Middale,  Walls. 

149.  John  Benedickson  in  Stenswall,  Weis- 

dale. 

150.  Henry  Chalmer,  indweller  in  Hewgo- 

land,  Whiteness. 

151.  Marion  Olasdochter,  spouse  of  Mag- 

nus Nicolson  in  Coit,  Weisdale. 

152.  Ola  Thomson  in  Tuenswick,  Sand- 

sting. 

153.  Bryde    Magnusdochter,    spouse  of 

Michael  Laurenson  in  Firth. 


30th  July  161 3. 

154.  Ola  Peterson  in  Mangasetter,  North  - 

maven. 

155.  John  Anderson  in  Setter,  Walls. 

156.  John  Olawson  in  Cultiswick,  Sand- 

sting. 

157.  Christian  Rey,  spouse  of  deceased 

Magnus  Catanach  in  Howgoland, 
Whiteness. 

158.  Henry  Forrester  of  Lunning,  in  the 

parish  of  Lunnasting,  who  died 
December  16.  David,  William, 
Mathew,  and  Marion  his  bairns. 
159-  Claray  Nisbet,  spouse  of  David  Tul- 
loch  in  Kettisetter,  Yell,  who  died 
June  1 6 10.  Olave,  Ingagarth,  and 
Barbara  her  bairns. 

160.  Peter  Androson  in  South  Yell. 

31st  July  1613. 

161.  David    Erasmuson    in  Hochsetter, 

Whalsay. 

162.  Magnus  Johnson  in  Tow,  Tingwall. 

163.  Agnes    Erasmusdochter,    spouse  of 

Erasmus  Olawson  in  Uzea,  North- 
maven. 

164.  Agnes    Thomesdochter,    spouse  of 

Nicol  Olawson  in  Papa  (little), 
Aithsting. 

2nd  August  1 6 13. 

165.  Michael    Olawson    in  Hellibuster, 

Weisdale. 

1 66.  Barbara  Nicolsdochter,  spouse  of  Olaw 

Manson  in  Hellibuster,  Weisdale. 

167.  John  Laurenson  in  Flewagon,  Lun- 

nasting. 

3rd  August  161 3. 

168.  Margaret  Nicolsdochter,    spouse  to 

Gregorius  Androsone  in  Sulim, 
Northmaven. 

169.  Marion   Thomasdochter,   spouse  to 

Thomas  Androsone  in  Laxo,  Delt- 
ing. 

170.  Katherine  Schewartsdochter,  spouse 

to  Magnus  Tulloch  in  Uzea,  North- 
maven. 

171.  Poill  Manson  in  Houff,  Whiteness. 

172.  Erasmus  Guidlett  in  Greenwall,  Ting- 

wall. 

173.  Magnus  Manson  in  Cova,  Whiteness. 

174.  Marion   Erasmusdochter,  spouse  of 

David  Manson  in  Hoverstay,  Bres- 
say. 

175.  Nicol  Thomasson  in  Voesgarth,  Ting 

wall. 

176.  Katherine  Jamesdochter,   spouse  10 

Thomas  Johnson  in  Sound,  Ting- 
wall. 

177.  William  Sinclair  of  Ustaness(  who 

died    December    1610:  Elizabeth 
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Sinclair  hi>  relict, 
Sinclair  his  son. 


and  Laurence 


41I1  August  161 3. 

1 78.  Marion  Johnsdochter,  spouse  to  de- 

ceased Magnus  Olawson  in  Aris- 
dale,  Yell. 

179.  Thomas  Swannieson  in  Brindestay, 

Tingwall. 

180.  John    Xicolson    in  Stroholmefirth, 
*  Weisdale. 

7ih  August  161 3. 

181.  John  Martinson  in  Over  Sound,  Ting- 


wall. 


9th  August  161 3. 


182. 


186. 
187. 

188. 
189. 


190. 
191. 


192. 

193- 
194. 

195- 
196. 


197. 
iq8. 


199. 
200. 


Malcolm  Halcro  in  Linksetter,  Ting- 
wall. 

Dunrossness,  16th  August  16 13. 

Laurence  Sinclair  of  Goat,  Dunross- 
ness, died  2 1st  January  161 3.  Mar- 
garet Leisk  his  relict,  and  Laurence 
his  son. 

Helen  Mowat,  spouse  to  umquhile 
Gawn  Gadie  in  Lugasetter,  Dun- 
rossness. 

Margaret  Cristophersdochter,  spouse 
to  Magnus  Swanneson  in  Troiswick, 
Dunrossness. 

Alexander  Smith  in  Esangbow,  Dun- 
rossness. 

Thomas  Sinclair  in  Myre,  who  died 
February  1612;  Janet  (Brown  ?)  his 
relict,  Marjorie,  Mary,  and  Janet 
his  children. 

Thomas  Thomasson  in  Culzesetter. 

Xicol  Mowat  in  Levenwick,  who 
died  June  1602  ;  Marion  Thomson 
his  relict,  Marion,  Isabell,  and  Mar- 
jorie their  children. 

Thomas  Simson  in  Soundbroughhead. 

Marion  Sinclair,  spouse  of  William 
Cruickshanks  in  Culsetter,  who  died 
September  1601,  Malcolm,  Henry, 
James,  Margaret,  and  Isabel  his 
children. 

Magnus  Olawson  in  Channerwick. 

Antony  Christophers  in  Burraland. 

Thomas  Edwardson  in  Cordine. 

Mina  Henderson  in  Dail. 

John  Manson  in  Voe. 

Yell,  19th  August  16 1 3. 

Xicol  Bothwellson  in  Brugh,  Yell. 

John  Sinclair  in  Gairthe,  Dunrossness, 
who  died  August  1602,  William, 
Marjorie,  and  Margaret  his  children. 

20th  August  1 61 3. 

Xicol  Johnson  in  Houff,  Weisdale. 
William  Sutherland  in  Stanetoft,  Fun- 
zie.  Fetlar. 


201.  John  Kos,  meason,  servitor  to  Patrick, 
Earl  of  Orkney. 
Thomas  Bon  in  Scalloway-banks, 
died  March  1602,  Adam  Boin  in 
Scalloway-bankis  his  son. 
Mr.  Robert  Swinton,  minister  of 
Walls,  died  June  1612.  Helen 
Sinclair  his  relict,  and  Malcolm, 
Thomas,  James,  and  Robert  his 
children. 

Agnes  Symondsdochter  in  Sound  Ting- 
wall. 


202. 


20 


204. 


17th  September  161 5. 

205.  Robert  Youngson  in  Crossbuster,  Fet- 

lar. 

206.  Erasmus   Magnusson    in  Usbuster, 

Fetlar. 

207.  Erick  Stephanson  in  Urie,  Fetlar. 

208.  X"icol  Manson  in  Skerron. 

209.  James  Xicolson  in  Aith,  Fetlar. 

210.  Gilbert  Mowat  in  Clisba,  Unst,  died 

May  1 61 5,  Margaret  Wardis  his 
relict,  and  Andrew,  Xicoll,  and  Eliza- 
beth his  children. 

21 1.  Bryde  Magnusdochter,  spouse  of  Xicol 

Symondson  in  Wallisgarth,  Unst. 

212.  Andro  Magnusson  in  Burrafirth,  Unst. 

213.  Hilgo    Erasmusdochter,    spouse  of 

Magnus  Couttis  in  Brugh,  Unst. 

214.  James  Edwardson  in  Norsk,  Fetlar. 

215.  Cristopher  Waltersone  in  Snawburgh, 

Fetlar. 

216.  Magdalen  Xicolsdochter,   spouse  of 

Thomas  Couttis  in  Balzesta,  Unst. 

217.  James  Forrester  in  Schelvo,  Fetlar. 

218.  Alexander  Forrester  in  Xorthhouse, 

Fetlar. 

219.  Malcolm  Mowat  in  Wadbuster,  Unst, 

died  October  1613,  Janet  Nisbet  his 
relict,  and  John,  Henry,  and 
Marion,  his  children. 

220.  Marion    Androsdochter,    spouse  of 

Laurence  Olawson  in  Gardatown, 
Unst. 

221.  James   Strang  of  Voesgarth,  Unst, 

died  July  1603,  Christian  Sinclair  his 
relict,  and  James,  Agnes,  Eliza, 
Helen,  and  Marie  his  children. 

222.  Andrew  Polsone  in  Yirse,  Unst. 

223.  Alexander  Scott  in  Gairdown,  Unst, 

died  July  1614,  Sinevo  Williams- 
dochter  his  relict,  and  Sara  and 
Christian  his  daughters. 

224.  Marion  Spence,    spouse   of  Walter 

Magnusson  in  Snawburgh,  Unst, 
died  May  161 3,  Janet  her  daughter. 

225.  Agnes  Gray,  spouse  to  James  Silves- 

terson  in  Hoverstay,  Unst,  died  May 
1 61 5,  Laurence  and  Bartholomew 
her  sons. 

226.  Philip  Johnson  in  Boden,  Unst. 

227.  Ola  Erasmusson  in  Collasetter,  Unst. 
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22S.  Synnevo  Williamsdochter,  spouse  of 
Ola  Nicolson  in  Nordaill,  Fetlar. 

229.  Andrew  Smith  in  Skegga,  Unst. 

230.  John  Freasar  in  Houll,  Yell. 

231.  Agnes    Erasmusdochter,    spouse  of 

James  Burger  in  Collasetter,  Yell. 

232.  Helen  Johnsdochter,  spouse  of  Andrew 

Clerk  in  Aith,  Fetlar. 

233.  Erasmus  Olasone  in  Guidsir,  Yell. 

234.  Breta    Symondsdochter,    spouse  of 

Nicoll  Johnson  in  Mowtay,  Unst. 

24th  July  161 5. 

235-  Jorm  Swanson  in  Windhouse,  Yell. 
236.  Marion  Mairtinsdochter,    spouse  of 

Andrew  Magnusson   in  Sellafirth, 

Yell. 


237.  Synnevo  Paulsdochter,  spouse  to  Got- 

herum  Lundyman  in  Funzie,  Fetlar. 

238.  Katherine  Johnsdochter,    spouse  of 

William  Jacobson  in  Setter,  Yell. 

239.  James    Swannieson   in  Windhouse, 

Yell. 

240.  Christopher  Peterson  in  Gravaland, 

Yell. 

241.  Walter  Mansone  in  Vassa,  Yell. 

26th  July  161 5. 

242.  Magnus  Olawson  in  Gruting,  Delting. 

243.  Magnus   Bothwellson   in  Rowland, 

Yell. 

(To  be  continued?) 


713.  The  Right  to  bear  Coat  Armour. — Though  the  sole  authority 
for  granting  armorial  bearings  is  now  vested  in  the  Lyon  Office,  Scotland, 
the  College  of  Arms,  England,  and  Ulster  Office,  Ireland,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  note  any  cases  where,  in  former  times,  arms  were,  not 
irregularly,  obtained  or  borne  without  a  grant  from  the  Kings  of  Arms. 
A  query  appeared  in  Notes  &  Queries  (8  S.  ix.  167)  asking  if  the  tradi- 
tion that  the  University  of  Oxford  had,  by  charter,  the  right  of  granting 
arms  was  well  founded,  and  if  the  same  right  ever  belonged  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  information  on  this 
point  will  be  given.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  arms  of  a  vanquished 
knight  could  be  assumed  by  his  captor.  Are  instances  known  of  this? 
and  could  the  assumption  be  made  without  the  sanction  of  the  King  of 
Arms  ?  There  are  undoubtedly  many  instances  where  '  ignobiles '  assumed 
the  arms  of  their  wives  or  mothers.  This  was,  of  course,  irregular ;  but 
were  steps  ever  taken  to  disarm  them?  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sanction 
the  bearing  after  it  had  been  in  use,  though  improperly,  for  several 
generations  ?  There  seems  to  have  existed  an  idea  that  armorial  bearings, 
regarded  as  property,  could  be  sold.  Francis  Thynne,  Lancaster  Herald, 
writes  on  3rd  March  1605  (Hearne's  Curious  Discourses,  vol.  i.  p.  141), 
'Arms  cannot  be  alienated  so  long  as  any  of  the  male  line  hath  being 
.  .  .  so  long  as  any  male  of  the  line  is  living  none  can  sell  the  arms  of 
his  family.'  This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  power  of  a  childless  armiger 
to  'alienate'  or  'sell'  arms  which  would  not  be  descendable  to  collaterals. 
Again,  the  power  to  assume  arms  '■propria  motu*  seems  to  have  been 
recognised  at  a  time  when  'heraldic  stationers'  were  unknown,  and  by 
one  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  rules  of  heraldry. 
Dame  Julian  Berners,  in  the  Boke  of  St.  Alban's,  published  in  i486,  says 
that,  '  Armys  bi  a  mannys  auctoritye  taken  {if  another  man  have  not  borne 
them  afore)  be  of  strength  enogh.'  This  sounds  like  rank  heresy,  yet  it 
is  worth  investigating.  There  seem  to  have  existed  in  Scotland  legal 
formalities  connected  with  seals  of  arms  which  look  very  like  an  assump- 
tion without  the  sanction  of  Lyon  King.  In  the  Protocol  Book  of  Stirling 
I  find— 

'  1474-5,  March  16.  John  Wischart,  goldsmith,  asserted  he  had  com- 
posed a  seal  to  John  Schaw,  son  and  heir-apparent  of  Robert 
Schaw  of  Balgarane.' 
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'  1479-80,  March  15.  Mariota  Norma ville  caused  John  Curror,  gold- 
smith in  Edinburgh,  to  make  her  a  seal  of  arms.' 
1  1482,  Sept.  9.  Walter  Maxwell  of  Croye  confessed  that  he  had  had 
made  a  seal  four  years  ago  wherewith  he  sealed  two  charters  of 
alienation  of  his  lands  of  Croye-Maxwell  made  by  him  to  Andrew 
Cunynghame  of  Drumquhassill.7     Here  the  word  '  confessed ' 
appears  from  the  context  to  be  equivalent  to  '  stated.' 
This  registration  of  seals  of  arms  appears  to  have  been  a  legal  formality 
which  may  have  conferred  a  protection  such  as  trade  marks  now  enjoy,  but 
which  duly  authorised  coats  of  arms  have  practically  lost  through  the  past 
carelessness  of  Colleges  of  Arms.    Are  other  instances  known  of  seals  of 
arms  being  procured  by  1  ignobiles,'  and  the  fact  duly  notified  in  a  law 
court  without  any  reference  to  the  College  of  Arms  of  the  country  ?  One 
other  asserted  right  to  bear  arms  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  College  of 
Arms  is  that  which  appertains  to  the  descendants  of  aliens.    It  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  clearly  declared  that  an  alien  on  residing  in  this  country 
lost  his  right  to  bear  his  ancestral  coat  of  arms ;  it  was  his  property,  and 
surely  descendible  to  his  male  issue.    Was  it  competent  for  the  officials  to 
require  proof  that  such  were  the  rightful  arms  of  his  family  ?    Of  course 
such  arms  when  differenced  in  this  country  for  junior  branches  would 
require  to  be  matriculated,  but  as  regards  the  chief  line,  or  where  the 
application  of  '  differences '  is  not  insisted  on,  it  has  been  held  by  good 
heralds  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  record  the  arms  derived  from  a  foreign 
herald  and  used  by  the  descendants  of  the  grantee  for  several  generations 
in  England.    It  would  be  well  to  hear  what  Scottish,  English,  and  Irish 
Kings  of  Arms  have  to  say  on  this. 

I  trust  that  the  various  proceedings  in  the  bearing  of  arms  will  receive 
the  consideration  of  readers  of  the  Scottish  Antiquary,  and  that  the  whole 
subject  will  be  discussed  in  its  pages.        A.  W.  Cornelius  Hallen. 

714.  Bygone  Scotland  in  the  Transvaal  (Reprinted  from  the 
Scotsman  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Editor). — Racial  affinities  count 
for  much  less  in  national  development  than  environment.  No  sentiment 
of  kinship  thrills  us  now  as  we  read  of  the  fortunes  of  Hollander  or 
Transvaal  Boer.  Yet  the  evidences  of  Scottish  cousinship  with  both  are 
very  striking.  The  German  overseer  in  Olive  Schreiner's  Story  of  an 
African  Farm,  in  introducing  the  knave,  Blenkins,  to  the  Boerwoman, 
Tant'  Sannie,  advises  him  to  call  himself  a  Scotsman.  The  English  she 
hates.  Dutchmen  and  Scots,  all  through  their  trading,  religious,  and 
political  troubles,  have  felt  drawn  closely  together.  Now,  the  Transvaal 
Boer  is  a  Dutchman  of  the  antique  type  that  fraternised  with  the  seven- 
teenth century  Scots.  He  is  an  anachronism  amid  the  rush  of  modern 
change.  In  speech  and  habits  he  preserves  the  characteristics  of  Lowland 
Scots  before  steam  and  modern  husbandry  transformed  our  whole  social 
life.  His  most  pronounced  characteristic — a  prevailing  flavour  of  unco- 
guidness — carries  us  back  to  the  age  that  gave  shape  to  the  Westminster 
Confession.  '  I  beseech  you,'  wrote  Cromwell  to  the  pragmatical  leaders 
of  the  Kirk,  '  think  it  possible  that  you  may  be  mistaken.'  Even  Robert 
Baillie,  good  worthy  man  and  far  from  fanatical,  wrote  to  Johnstone  of 
Warristoun  in  terms  worthy  of  President  Kruger,  'On  no  point  expect 
we  so  much  difficulty  as  Independency,  wherewith  we  propose  not  to 
meddle  till  it  please  God  to  advance  our  army,  which  we  expect  will 
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much  assist  our  arguments.'  To  ascribe  to  John  Knox  and  the  Melvilles 
all  that  is  distinctively  Presbyterian,  save  in  church  polity,  is  to  misread 
the  story  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  The  Calvinism  that  has  left  its 
mark  so  profoundly  on  our  national  life  is  Dutch  of  the  seventeenth 
far  more  than  Genevan  of  the  sixteenth  century.  And  all  this  the  Boer 
still  keeps  fresh  on  the  veldt  across  the  Vaal.  We  have  kindly  recol- 
lections of  it  all  in  our  own  annals,  revealing  itself,  as  it  did,  in  the  fervid 
endurance  of  Cargill  and  Cameron,  the  heroism  of  the  poet-soldier 
Cleland,  the  holy  rapture  of  prophet  Peden,  and  the  dourness  of  the  Auld 
Licht  seceders.  Their  strength  in  weakness  is  that  of  the  Transvaaler  of 
to-day.  The  pertinacity  with  which  he  clings  to  his  ancestral  ways  and 
thoughts  is  akin  to  '  contermashousness.'  A  seceder,  having  objections- 
to  a  minister  placed  over  him,  refused  to  have  his  child  baptised,  and 
insisted  on  calling  her  always  '  the  body.'  Another,  a  farmer,  carted  his 
hens  one  day  to  a  stubble  field  to  feast  on  the  wind-shaken  oats,  but  they 
were  as  dour  as  himself,  and  at  once  made  for  home.  Even  so  does  the 
Boer  turn  from  the  mines  of  the  Rand  to  his  ancestral  muttons.  Like 
the  genuine  old  Scot,  who  loved  ordinances,  the  Boer  venerates  his 
■  predikant.'  The  sight  of  shining  black  cloth  made  Tant'  Sannie  for 
the  time  a  better  woman.  She  thought  of  the  predikant  and  the  elders  in 
the  top  pew  with  hair  so  nicely  oiled,  and  all  so  holy  and  respectable, 
of  heaven  where  everything  is  holy  and  respectable,  and  nobody 
wears  tan-cord,  and  the  littlest  angel  has  a  black  tail  coat.  The  pilot 
that  boards  a  Leith  steamer  in  the  Maas  looks  like  a  Scottish  elder 
at  the  plate  in  his  weel-hained  stan'  o'  blacks.  The  Boer  enjoys  his 
Nacht-maal  as  thoroughly  as  ever  the  upland  farmers  loved  the  flagon  and 
the  white  bread  at  the  preachin's.  He  dreads  uncanny  spooks  as  pro- 
foundly as  Tam  o'  Shanter  in  his  cups  or  as  Burns'  grannie  in  the  Address 
to  the  Deil  when  in  the  kailyard,  her  open-air  oratory, 
'  Aft  yont  the  dyke  she's  heard  you  bummin', 

Wi'  eerie  drone ; 
Or,  rustlin',  thro'  the  boortrees  comin', 

Wi'  heavy  groan.' 

After  all,  it  is  circumstances  that  mould  national,  as  they  always  do 
individual,  character.  The  position  of  an  old  Scottish  farmer  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  Boer.  There  is  the  same  self-containedness  of  life  on 
the  lonely  homestead,  whether  set  amid  the  boundless  veldt  and  the 
scraggy  greenery  of  the  kopjes,  or  on  the  dreary,  treeless,  northern  moor, 
where  the  '  beastly  browns '  on  heath  and  peat-hag  loose  themselves  in 
the  gathering  grey  mist  of  the  bens.  The  big  ha'  house  is  surrounded 
by  Kaffir  kraals  and  sheep  camps  instead  of  the  turf  fanks  and  the 
thatched  hovels  of  the  cot-toon.  Here  reign  the  rustic  virtues  of  rude 
hospitality,  the  confused  feeding  of  the  sheep's  head,  and  the  through- 
itherness  of  Mrs.  MacLarty.  The  very  name  Boer  sounds  kindly  in 
Scottish  ears,  for  he  is  still  in  many  districts  the  dairy  farmer.  When  the 
Teuton  savage  ceased  to  live  like  a  hunted  beast  he  settled  down  in  his 
dau}  the  homestead  which  he  had  built  or  btggit,  for  all  these  words  are 
akin.  Our  farmer  is  only  one  who  pays  his  ferme  or  rent  in  kind  to 
a  feudal  lord,  but  the  true  baiter  was  his  own  laird,  and  his  shanty  the 
castle  he  hewed  for  himself  out  of  the  primeval  forest.  As  a  burgher  he 
was  still  more  a  builder — witness  the  Nether,  Over,  and  West  Bows  of 
old  towns.    The  full-flavoured  Transvaaler,  however,  is  the  Dapper  Boer, 
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an  epithet  that  has  sadly  fallen  in  English,  suggestive  as  it  is  of  that 
Simon  Tappertit  who  was  the  redoubtable  hero  of  Barnaby  Rudge.  In 
Dutch,  however,  it  still  retains  all  the  dignity  of  the  German  tapfer,  brave 
and  valiant.  And,  if  slang  is  worthy  of  philologic  notice,  the  word  may 
have  come  back  to  us  from  Dutch  New  York  in  the  very  modern  toff.  It 
is,  in  fact,  very  old,  if  we  can  see  its  root  in  the  Gothic  ga-da&an — to 
happen,  be  fit — which  Wulfila,  the  good  Bulgarian  bishop,  used  in  the 
fourth  century  in  his  version  of  the  Gospels,  the  oldest  bit  of  non-classical 
European  literature  in  existence.  The  prefix  ga  is  a  favourite  one  in 
Gothic,  and  can  still  be  traced  in  some  modern  words  such  as  glove,  a 
galofa  or  thing  for  the  loof,  the  waukit  loof  that  Burns  in  the  Vision  held 
aloft,  like  the  '  dyer's  hands  subdued  to  that  it  wrought  in.' 

When  we  compare  the  Dapper  Boer  to  an  old  Scottish  big  farmer,  we 
must  not  think  of  the  poor  tenant  of  a  crofter  township,  but  rather  of  the 
'Cock  Laird  fou  Cadgie,'  'Yon  Birkie  ca'd  a  Laird,'  the  Prussian  junker, 
or  the  Irish  squireen.  He  is  of  the  Chaucerian  Franklin  and  French 
roturier  class.  He  lasted  longest  in  the  Highlands  as  the  tacksman,  the 
Norse  bondsman  imposed  upon  Celtic  communistic  life,  and  owning  only 
a  sentimental  allegiance  to  a  clan  chief.  He  was  the  dut7ihe-wassel  whom 
the  letters  of  the  missionary  Buchanan  towards  the  end  of  last  century 
show  in  all  his  glory  in  Harris  ere  yet  he  had  to  emigrate  before  the  Lowland 
sheep  farmer.  Here  he  was  as  much  the  petty  tyrant  of  the  miserable 
scallags  or  squatter  serfs  as  Dapper  Boer  over  his  Kaffir  and  Hottentot 
boys.  Such  a  position  fostered  family  pride,  the  obstinacy  of  isolation 
and  unbridled  power,  and  an  impatience  of  advancing  civilisation.  Similar 
conditions  of  life  produced  similar  social  customs.  At  the  big  ha'  house  a 
rough  but  lavish  hospitality  was  dispensed.  (The  house  of  Chaucer's 
Franklin  '  snewed  with  meat  and  drink.')  Oat-cakes  did  the  duty  of  the 
African  mealies,  while  the  mart  took  the  place  of  the  Boer-woman's  brine- 
tub  in  the  loft.  The  coarse  tongue  of  the  hussy  (housewife)  accompanied 
too  often  the  blow  from  a  handy  rung,  just  as  the  broomstick  is  said  to 
play  a  tattoo  on  occasion  on  the  Kaffir  boy's  head.  Vagrants  were 
hunted  off  to  their  own  parish,  for  Boer  and  Cock  Laird  hated  sorners. 
Every  gentleman  must  ride  his  nag.  To  go  afoot  is  to  be  a  thief  and  a 
liar,  as  are  all  gangrel  bodies.  Before  the  farm-house  stood  the  loupin- 
on-stane,  the  counterpart  of  the  Boer  stoep.  On  St.  Michael's  Day  in 
Norse  Scotland  every  one  in  the  township  must  mount  and  enjoy  a  mad 
gallop.  Riding  the  marches  is  still  a  great  holiday,  and  the  broose  is  not 
long  extinct,  in  which  the  wild  stampede  of  the  bridal  party  from  the  kirk 
to  the  home  earned  for  the  first  comer  his  bottle.  The  gear-gathering  and 
grippiness  of  such  narrow  rural  existences  come  out  strongly  over  the 
weddings.  '  Dinna  marry  for  siller,  but  gang  whaur  siller  is,'  formed  a 
respected  maxim.  '  Gie  me  a  lass  wi'  a  lump  o'  land '  is  translated  in  the 
Transvaal  into  a  tocher  of  twelve  to  twenty  thousand  sheep.  Next  fo  being 
weel-marrit  is  being  weel-left.  A  minor,  but  still  notable,  function  was  a 
lying-in.  In  old  Edinburgh  the  mistress  of  a  bonny  land  in  Advocates' 
Close,  when  she  became  a  mother,  sat  up  in  bed  in  high  dress  and 
received  her  acquaintances,  who  came  to  congratulate  her  and  taste  her 
sweetcakes.  In  the  Transvaal  the  bed  on  such  occasions  is  the  kraam, 
a  booth  or  screen,  also  the  name  of  those  stalls  that  were  hidden  away 
between  St.  Giles  and  the  Luckenbooths.  They  were  borrowed  from  the 
picturesque  shops  that  surround  the  cathedrals  of  the  Netherlands. 
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The  social  life  of  old  Scotland  is  reproduced  in  the  speech  of  the 
Transvaal.  A  Boer  kreets  (greets,  cries),  gaans  (goes),  mends  the  fire  with 
tangs  (tongs),  hoests  (coughs),  calls  hooping-cough  a  kinkhoests,  s?iotters  or 
snivels,  knows  what  a  steek  (stitch)  in  time  means,  taps  his  beer  with  a 
kraan,  hups  when  he  runs,  admires  a  breed  schouder  and  sound  limbs 
(Scottish  Hth)  Dutch  lid).  A  telescope  is  with  him  a  far-keeker,  for,  like  any- 
Scottish  bairn,  he  keeks  when  he  looks.  The  very  tones  of  Wulfila's 
converts  live  in  the  Dutch  wan,  dan,  nu,  uit,  een,  and  the  Scottish  whan, 
than,  noo,  oot,  ain.  In  his  version  the  thieves  twitted  (id-weitjan,  Dutch 
ver-ivitjan)  Jesus  on  the  Cross,  just  as  any  Lowland  Scot  puts  the  wife  or 
blame  on  another.  The  hireling  shepherd  in  the  parable  is  betrayed  by 
his framath  voice,  the  Dutch  vremmd  and  Scottish  fremd.  The  disciples, 
take  of  the  fragments  twelve  baskets  full  of  brock  (ga-brucko,  Dutch,  brok). 
Calvary  is  the  hwairnei-staths  or  harnstead  (Dutch,  herse?i-pan)  for  '  the 
place  of  a  skull '  in  the  English  version.  In  the  domestic  series  the  Boer 
comes  equally  close  to  the  Scot.  His  huis  (house)  has  a  gevel  (Gothic, 
gib/a,  pinnacle  of  the  Temple)  The  loft  is  reached  by  a  trap  (stair). 
The  window,  as  in  old  Edinburgh  when  glass  was  scarce,  closes  with  a 
schut  or  wooden  screen.  Amid  the  reek  (Dutch,  rook,  smoke)  hangs  the 
pot  on  the  fire  by  the  lum-cleek  (Dutch,  k/ik,  a  hook,  the  cleek  of  the 
golfer),  while  the  gudewife  plies  her  nimble  trokes  (Dutch,  trok)  about  the 
kitchen  in  home-made  vel-scheon,  the  bauchles  or  revlins  of  the  days  before 
machine-made  slippers.  Rural  occupations  supply  an  equally  familiar 
series.  A  Boer  would  know  what  it  is  to  sned  neeps,  for  with  him  snyden 
is  to  cut.  A  Nithsdale  shepherd,  urged  to  find  a  helpmate  in  wedlock, 
growled  out  that  a  wife  needed  a  hantle  of  snod  meat,  an  expression 
instinct  with  a  pawky  humour  that  smacks  of  the  soil.  Similarly  the  Boer 
would  recognise  the  sheep-flake  or  hurdle,  and  the  thoroughly  Scottish 
saying,  '  Let  the  tow  (rope)  gang  wi'  the  bucket,'  for  the  folly  of  crying 
over  spilt  milk.  He  can  make  a  kink  on  his  tow.  His  horse's  halter  is 
a  monk,  a  pole  is  a  stang,  and  to  smother  is  to  smore. 

A  far  older  Scots  than  that  of  Allan  Ramsay  or  even  of  Dunbar  lives  in 
the  everyday  speech  of  the  Burghers.  Their  00m  and  tante  take  the  place  of 
the  homely  Scottish  goodman  and  goodwife.  The  familiar  title  of  President 
Kruger,  Oom  Paul,  preserves  a  word  little  known  in  Scotland  since  it  was  used 
in  the  form  erne  (Ger.  Oheini)  in  Barbour's  Brus.  Similarly,  the  vee,  or 
cattle,  of  the  Boers  have  one  of  the  oldest  of  Indo-European  names,  but 
one  that  has  for  centuries  dropped  out  of  sight  amongst  us.  It  is  also  in 
Barbour.  William  Bunnock,  who  cleverly  took  Lithgow  Castle  from  the 
English,  was  1  a  husband,  and  with  his  fe '  often  led  hay  to  the  peel. 
Henryson's  charming  fifteenth  century  pastoral  of  Robin  and  Makyn 
opens  with  the  lines  : — 

'  Robin  sat  on  gude  green  hill, 
Kepan  a  flock  of  fe. ' 

The  humble  kitchen-fee  and  the  professional  guinea  are  all  that  remain 
of  this  venerable  term.  Another  singular  survival,  both  of  Teutonic 
social  customs  and  names,  is  a  Boer  up-sitting.  A  well-tochered  lass  or 
widow  is  courted  by  the  eligible  Dappers,  and,  if  graciously  received, 
they  off-saddle  and  prepare  to  improve  the  occasion  with  the  bucolic 
reserve  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbiedykes.  The  dame  takes  the  long  candles 
from  the  cupboard,  and  together  wooer  and  wooed  sit  up  till  the  grey 
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dawn  breaks,  a  custom  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  rural  Scotland 
long  looked  on  kindly.  The  envied  fair  one,  who  has  many  of  such 
vrijers,  or  braw  wooers,  may  have  to  sit  up  four  or  five  nights  a  week  till 
the  eventful  choice  is  made.  The  name  vrijer  is  explained  by  the  Gothic 
frijon  to  love,  and  the  trusty  freen  of  '  Auld  Langsyne.'  It  has  its  cognate 
in  the  Freja  (Fri-day)  or  Venus  of  Norse  mythology. 

715.  The  Scottish  History  Society  and  the  Parochial 
Registers. — At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  History  Society, 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  President,  said : — ' 1  regard  it  as  a  great 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  this  Society — a  privilege  which  I  hope  will 
not  be  extended  by  opening  the  gates  to  those  who  are  panting  to  enter. 
Four  hundred  is  a  very  suitable  number  for  a  Society  of  this  kind,  and  if 
we  once  begin  to  open  the  floodgates,  who  knows  where  our  Society  may 
stop ;  and  we  may  have  to  degenerate  as  regards  our  publications  to  some 
extent  in  quality  in  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  quantity.  Let  us 
proceed  on  the  safe  and  sure  lines  that  have  led  us  to  such  abundant 
prosperity,  and  do  not  let  us  seek  to  enlarge  our  Society  by  any  concession 
to  the  candidates  who  are  so  properly  anxious  to  come  amongst  us.' 

Every  credit  is  due,  and  freely  and  thankfully  granted,  to  Lord  Rosebery 
for  the  interest  he  takes  in  antiquarian  matters  ;  but  in  this  case  he  cannot 
be  congratulated,  because  of  the  narrow,  not  to  say  ultra-conservative, 
view  he  has  of  the  Society's  sphere  of  work.  Where  the  Society  may 
stop  !  Why  should  it  have  any  limit  so  long  as  useful  work  is  to  be  done  ? 
And  the  most  useful  work  is  that  which  is  of  the  most  general  interest. 
That  apart,  why  should  the  publications  of  the  Society  be  withheld  from 
those  who  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  by  possessing  such? 
As  the  Society  is  not  a  trading  body,  it  is  obvious  the  only  way  to  procure 
them  is  by  joining  it,  and  instead  of  muzzling  those  who  pant  to  do  so, 
they  should  be  given  satisfaction,  and  others  with  duller  aspirations 
encouraged  or  incited  to  pant.  The  more  who  pant  to  become  members 
means  that  it  is  the  better  for  the  Society  and  for  its  power  of  well-doing. 
It  is  better  for  Scotland.  If  the  Society  were  a  club  whose  members 
met  or  might  meet  daily,  I  could  at  once  understand  Lord  Rosebery's 
argument,  but  as  it  is  not  so,  and  considering  the  educative  side  of  the 
question,  I  neither  understand  nor  appreciate  the  lines  on  which  it  runs. 
The  danger  as  to  £  quality  and  quantity '  is  one  at  all  times  to  be  seen  to 
by  the  Council,  whether  the  subscribers  number  four  hundred  or  four 
thousand,  and  the  latter  membership  I  confess  would  please  me  more,  for 
the  best  of  reasons — it  could  produce  more  useful  work  spread  over  a 
wider  area.  As  I  have  said,  the  most  useful  work  is  that  which  benefits 
the  greater  number.  How  many  of  us  have  been  panting  to  see  the 
publication  of  the  Parochial  Registers  taken  in  hand  by  some  responsible 
body  ?  I  submit  that  no  better  aegis  exists  for  such  publication  than  the 
Scottish  History  Society,  either  by  its  extension  of  membership  or  its 
promotion  of  a  supplementary  branch  for  the  purpose.  Of  course  the 
Society  is  master  of  its  own  affairs,  and  anything  said  outside  can  merely 
be  by  way  of  suggestion,  which  the  President's  remarks  seemed  almost  to 
challenge.  In  all  good  faith,  therefore,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think  what 
I  advance  is  unworthy  of  being  entertained  by  the  Society  if  it  desires  to 
make  itself  generally  useful  in  keeping  with  its  general  and  inclusive  title. 
I  am  acquainted  with  all  the  volumes  issued  by  it,  and  every  one  is 
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interesting  and  useful ;  but  surely  the  more  people  privileged  to  possess 
them  must  enhance  that  usefulness.  The  other  sense  of  usefulness  I  have 
referred  to  seems  the  more  important,  i.e.,  that  what  is  most  required  and 
being  of  general  interest  must  necessarily  be  of  more  use  than  the  selecter 
work,  if  it  may  be  so  termed.  Sir  John  Clerk's  Memoirs  is  the  most 
delightful  and  useful  Scots  book  of  the  kind  known  to  me ;  yet  in  general 
usefulness  how  far  must  it  fall  behind  a  systematic  publication  of  the 
Parochial  Registers,  so  full  of  human  interest  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  kingdom.  Yet  these  national  (so  I  shall  call  them)  documents, 
which  appeal  far  beyond  the  select  coteries  of  scholars  and  dilettanti, 
remain  almost  hidden  from  sight,  are  lost  to  all  but  the  most  curious  and 
laborious.  How  better  could  the  Scottish  History  Society  deserve  the' 
title  than  by  setting  about  in  some  shape  or  other  publishing  the  docu- 
ments which  more  than  all  others  dealing  with  the  past  possess  a  personal 
interest  for  everybody  ?  The  Society  has  done  excellent  work  within  its 
limits ;  the  question  put  to  it  is,  Why  should  it  refuse  to  do  better  if  the 
public  are  willing  to  enable  it  to  do  so  ? 

Walter  M.  Graham  Easton. 

[We  fear  that  our  contributor's  views  are  too  advanced.  Scotsmen  are 
only  slowly  learning  the  value  of  their  archives. — Ed.] 

716.  British  Record  Society  (Scottish  Section). — In  our  last 
number  (p.  99),  Surgeon  Major- General  S.  A.  Lithgow  was  designated 
D.  Sc. ;  it  should  have  been  D.S.O.  (Distinguished  Service  Order). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Cornelius  Hallen,  and  W.  A.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  are  already  members  of  the 
Society  in  England. 

The  following  have  joined  the  Scottish  Section  : — 

Erskine  Beveridge,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Dunfermline. 
A.  D.  Weld  French,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Rev.  T.  A.  Grant,  Leven,  Fife. 
The  Inverness  Public  Library. 
Andrew  Ross,  S.S.C. 

Henry  Tod,  Junr.,  F.S.A.  Scot,  Edinburgh  (Ho?i.  Sec). 

Ed. 


QUERIES. 

CCCVIII.  Rorison  of  Ardoch. — Can  any  one  supply  information  about 
the  family  of  Rorison  of  Ardoch,  Parish  of  Dairy,  Stewartry  of 
Galloway  ? 

William  Rorison  of  Ardoch,  born  1724,  had  sons,  Basil 
Dunbar  Douglas  Rorison,  born  1760;  Robert,  an  officer  in  the 
British  Army ;  Hugh,  a  lawyer ;  William,  an  officer  in  the  British 
Navy ;  and  one  daughter  Agnes. 

Is  Rorison  the  same  name  as  Macrorie  ?  In  Galloway,  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  name  is  variously 
spelled  Rorrisone,  Rorrieson,  etc,  R, 
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CCC1X.  Gray  in  Luckabootye. — Information  is  requested  as  to  a  family 
of  this  name  who  farmed  Luckabootye,  near  Alloa,  last  century, 
and  who  left  there  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  one,  when  they 
settled  in  Glasgow.  On  whose  estate  was  this  farm,  and  can  any 
one  give  the  correct  version  of  the  traditional  origin  of  its 
peculiar  name,  arising,  it  appears,  from  some  one  of  the  Scottish 
kings  having  lost  some  article  on  the  spot,  when  he.  said  to  his 
courtiers,  '  Look  aboot  ye.'  The  story  is  after  this  manner,  and 
any  information  regarding  the  Gray  family  and  their  farm  will  be 
welcome.  W.  M.  G.  E. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Earl  Marshal's  Court  in  England,  by  George  Grazebrook,  F.S.A. 
(Liverpool :  printed  for  private  circulation). — Mr.  Grazebrook,  who  is  an 
authority  on  Heraldry  and  Genealogy,  has,  we  think,  made  a  mistake  in  not 
publishing  his  book,  which,  though  small,  yet  contains  matter  of  consider- 
able interest  and  importance.  Little  is  known  of  the  powers  of  the  Earl 
Marshal's  Court  in  England,  and  even  Blackstone,  as  Mr.  Grazebrook 
shows,  has  failed  to  describe  the  severity  with  which  it  punished  offenders 
against  its  regulations.  Though  the  system  of  provincial  visitations  by 
Heralds  was  never  adopted  in  Scotland,  yet  the  Lyon  King,  by  his  officers, 
has  the  power  to  enforce  his  authority,  and  Scottish  readers  would  learn 
from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Grazebrook's  book  that  the  illegal  assumption  of 
arms  has  not  always  escaped  unpunished.  The  Scottish  practice  of 
compelling  junior  branches  to  matriculate  the  family  arms,  with  a  difference, 
must,  we  venture  to  assert,  lead  to  the  ultimate  injury  of  the  simplicity  of 
the  original  coat,  for  if  all  the  forty  or  fifty  living  male  descendants  of  a 
grantee  did  their  duty,  they  would  each  matriculate  their  arms  with  a  dis- 
tinct difference,  and  the  ingenuity  of  any  King  of  Arms  would  be  sorely 
taxed  to  invent  bordures,  charges,  variously  contorted  lines  of  demarcation, 
etc.  etc.,  for  the  whole  group,  which,  when  duly  displayed,  would  have  a 
confused  appearance.  As  each  clan  has  its  own  tartan  and  badge,  so 
each  family  might  have  its  own  coat  of  arms  borne  by  members  descended 
in  the  male  line  from  the  original  grantee.  Or  let  there  be  one  general 
mark  of  cadency,  say  a  label  of  two  points,  leaving  the  undifferenced 
shield  for  the  head  of  the  house.  By  all  means  let  each  member  prove 
and  register  his  descent,  and  in  case  of  receiving  a  special  hereditary 
honour,  let  him  have  a  special  difference  added  to  his  coat  as  has  been 
done  in  England  in  the  case,  among  others,  of  the  various  Peers  of  the 
House  of  Howard.  A  quotation  from  an  old  English  grant  of  Arms, 
given  by  Mr.  Grazebrook,  shows  that  the  right  of  all  male  descendants 
to  the  original  arms  was  recognised  in  England : — '  To  the  said  John 
Swayne,  and  to  the  issue  and  procreation  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten 
in  all  worship  and  gentleness  everlasting'  Again,  Francis  Thynne, 
Lancaster  Herald,  writing  in  1605,  states,  'Arms  cannot  be  alienated  so 
long  as  any  of  the  male  line  hath  being.'  By  this  it  is  shown  that  each, 
even  the  youngest  son  of  the  youngest  branch  had  a  distinct  right  in 
the  family  arms.  The  Earl  Marshal's  Court,  while  it  will  help  to  foster 
the  increasing  interest  taken  in  Heraldry,  will  be  useful  in  showing  that 
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the  assumption  of  arms,  including  the  common  but  stupid  practice  of 
buying  a  fancy  (but  cheap  and  nasty)  design  from  '  Heraldic  (!)  stationers,' 
is  illegal,  and  none  the  less  improper,  nay,  dishonourable,  because  the 
law's  machinery  is  not  often  put  in  motion  and  penalties  enforced. 
Though,  as  we  have  stated,  the  work  is  not  published,  we  think  that  Mr. 
Grazebrook,  whose  address  is  Sudbury,  Harrow,  would  supply  any  one 
interested  in  the  subject  with  a  copy  of  it. 

In  Search  of Gravestones ;  Old  and  Curious ;  by  W.  T.  Vincent  (London  : 
Mitchell  &  Hughes). — This  well-printed  book  will  scarcely  satisfy  the 
antiquary,  for  none  of  the  gravestones  are  of  very  great  age,  but  many  of 
them  are  decidedly  curious.  The  writer  has  visited  Scotland,  but  only  spares 
eight  pages  to  describe  what  he  saw  here.  Most  of  the  work  illustrates 
the  contents  of  Churchyards  within  easy  distance  of  London.  Indeed 
the  materials  for  it  were  gathered  during  short  holiday  excursions.  We 
have  in  Scotland  many  specimens  equal  to  any  that  are  presented  to  us, 
and  we  hope  Mr.  Vincent  will  spend  a  holiday,  both  pleasantly  to  himself, 
and  profitably  to  Scotsmen,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  extract  from 
their  design  and  general  ornamentation,  illustrations  of  old  occupations, 
habits  and  thoughts,  perhaps  also  it  might  induce  the  present  generation 
to  see  that  country  churchyards  in  Scotland  are  not  left  in  the  neglected 
condition  in  which  they  are  now  too  often  found. 

A  Supplement  to  1  How  to  Write  the  History  of  a  Family ,'  by  W.  P.  W. 
Phillimore,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  (London:  published  by  the  Author,  124  Chancery 
Lane). — When  Mr.  Phillimore  published  in  1887  his  work,  to  which  this 
under  notice  is  a  supplement,  its  value  was  at  once  recognised.  We  be- 
lieve the  whole  edition  is  exhausted  and  the  work  scarce.  The  supplement 
adds  much  to  its  usefulness,  and  contains  much  information  for  Scottish 
writers,  Mr.  Phillimore  having  had  '  the  advice  and  help  of  Mr.  Balfour 
Paul,  Lyon  King  of  Arms.'  All  who  have  the  earlier  work  should  procure 
the  supplement,  and  our  advice  to  any  amateur  chronicler  of  his  family  is 
to  study  both  volumes  before  he  enters  upon  his  labours. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Ancient  Courts  of  Probate  and  Depositories  of  Wills, 
by  George  W.  Marshall,  LL.D.  (London  :  Horace  Cox). — This  is  a  small 
volume,  which,  like  the  book  noticed  above,  is  intended  for  the  Genealogist, 
but  the  information  contained  in  it  relates  to  England  solely.  In  England 
wills  are  preserved  not  only  in  London,  but  in  Diocesan  depositories,  and 
in  some  cases  in  private  charter  rooms.  Dr.  Marshall  provides  a  clearly 
arranged  tabulated  list  of  all  such  collections,  with  the  date  of  the  earliest 
record  in  each  case ;  to  this  is  added  a  good  Index  Locorum.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  useful  supplement  to  his  well-known  Genealogists  Guide. 

A  Scots  Mediceval  Architect,  by  P.  Macgregor  Chalmers,  LA.,  F.S.A. 
Scot.  (Glasgow:  William  Hodge  &  Co.). — John  Honeyman,  in  his  work 
The  Age  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  (p.  16),  writes:  'A  certain  Frenchman 
named  John  Murdo  was  employed  as  architect  at  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow 
(etc.),  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  Mr.  Macgregor  Chalmers 
has  shown  that  his  name  was  John  Murray,  that  he  was  of  the  Philiphaugh 
family,  that  though  '  born  in  Parysse,'  he  was  a  son  of  Patrick  Murray  of 
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Faulohill,  and  that  he  lived  and  worked  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Honcyman  writes : 
1  It  is  difficult  to  say,  and  needless  to  conjecture'  what  portions  of  various 
important  buildings  1  were  erected  under  his  superintendence.'  Mr. 
Chalmers,  with  the  skill  of  a  detective,  has  discovered  his  work  at  Paisley, 
Glasgow,  Nithsdale,  Galloway,  St.  Andrews,  and  Melrose.  The  book  is 
beautifully  and  abundantly  illustrated,  and  will  be  welcome  to  ecclesio- 
logists,  architects,  and  all  lovers  and  students  of  the  past.  While  Scotsmen 
will  perceive  one  more  blow  struck  at  the  old  popular  delusion  that  the 
country  owes  its  art,  in  fact  its  whole  civilisation,  to  France  rather  than 
to  Flanders.  Mr.  Chalmers's  book  is  well  printed,  handsome  in  appearance, 
and  well  worth  studying  by  those  who  value  the  history  of  our  old 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Hector  C.  Macpherson  (Edinburgh  and  London  : 
Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier).  This  is  an  appreciative  sketch  of  one  of 
Scotland's  greatest  sons.  Carlyle's  character  has  been  well  studied,  and 
on  doubtful  points  Mr.  Macpherson  has  profited  by  the  counsel  of  Pro- 
fessor Masson,  than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  more  able  adviser.  We 
can  thoroughly  recommend  it. 

Some  Notes  of  the  History  of  the  Parish  of  Whitchurch,  Oxfordshire,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Slatter,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  Parish  (London :  Elliot  Stock). 
Mr.  Slatter  has  written  a  useful  book.  Parish  histories  help  us  to  read 
national  history  aright.  Though  English  parochial  economy  differs  much 
from  that  of  Scotland,  it  has  strong  points  of  interest.  We  would 
specially  instance  the  history  of  the  working  of  the  poor-law  in  a  country 
parish.  The  documents  bearing  on  this  commence  in  1569,  and  Mr. 
Slatter  devotes  forty-one  pages  to  their  consideration.  The  whole  book  is 
well  written,  interesting,  and  instructive. 

Knox  Genealogy,  by  a  Lineal  Descendant  (Edinburgh :  George  P. 
Johnston). — Of  this  work  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  have  been 
printed  for  sale.  Collectors  of  such  works  should  procure  it.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  pedigree  is  good,  and  great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to 
make  it  reliable.  The  writer  thinks  it  doubtful  if  any  descendants  of  John 
Knox,  even  in  the  female  line,  exist :  it  is  known  that  his  two  sons  died 
without  issue.  In  connection  with  the  burial  of  his  son-in-law,  John  Welsh 
(husband  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth),  it  may  be  noticed  that,  as  the  '  lineal 
descendant '  states,  it  took  place  at  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  London,  on 
the  4th  of  April  1622.  The  difficulty  parish  clerks  had  in  writing  correctly 
names  uttered  in  an  unfamiliar  accent  is  shown  by  the  entry.  The  clerk  in 
his  rough-book  doubtless  wrote  '  Wolse '  with  a  long  s,  the  scrivener,  who 
periodically  copied  these  entries  into  the  Parish  Register  of  Burials,  mis- 
took the  long  s  for  f  and  the  entry  now  stands  '  1622,  April  4,  John 
Wolfe,  a  minister?  We  mention  this  fact  for  'descendant's'  information. 
His  book  is  a  useful  addition  to  genealogical  literature. 


